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BOOK known to have received from the late king, the 

V. opportunity he had enjoyed of obfcrving the virtues 

Sed. I. of that excellent prince, together with the high 

expe<5tations which his own natural endowments 

I had taught his fubjcds toforni of him induced them 

to hope , that in him Antigonus would be revived ; 

and, though only in his feventeenthyear at the time 

of his acfeffion, his manner of entering on the 

government ftrengthened thefe expeflationsi-inteh 

Ui cbuaOcr. jjgent, affable, munificent, attentive to the feveral 

duties of the royal flation , he appearded to have no 

' other end in view but the happinefs of Macedon , 

and to have every qualification neceffary to accom- 

plini thit great objed. 

Macedon, at the fame time, had never been in 

jtj— „ a more flourifliing condition. The wife policy of 

AtMofMa. the lad reign had reftored indullry and opulence; 

Mdoaai bii im- cities were populous ; her lands cultivated, and 

covered with inhabitants; and her armies high in 

reputation for difctpline and courage. The barbarian 

. borderers bad been lately humbled; and even that 

fpirit of boftility , which for ages had animated- the 

councils of Greece againfl IVlacedon, bad almoft 

, died away. Who could have. thought, that thefe 

.•were the times, and this the prince, dcftined to 

humble this ancient kingdom, and to prepare the 

way for it's final ruin ! 

Tfce Aetoiisw The Aetolians ' were the firft people to diflarb the 

iM*diActaaU. peace of Greece. The jealoufy, which they had long 

entertained of the Achaean (lates, was much increafed 

* Polyb. L. It. c. j. & feq. Plat, in Aratn 
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by tbat importance which Achaia had afTumed from b o K 
her alliance with Macedon ; and no fooner were they '''• 
relieved from the dread of Antigonus , than the Se«. u 
Aetolian bands poured again into Pelopondefus. 
They landed on the Achaean coaft, which after 
ravaging, they proceeded to a flrong hoJd they pof- 
feffed on the MefTenian frontier; from whence th^ 
made fevcre depredations on all the country around. 
Thcfe, however, were faid to have been only private 
adventurers , who went forth merely for the fake of 
plunder, without the authority, and, as it was pre. 
tended, even without the knowledge of the Aetolian 
government. 

Tiraoxenus, then general of Achaia, whofe term *««""•'■ 
of office was nearly expired, declining to oiarch Jj*^"** 
. againd them, Aratus. geoeral-eledl, afTumed- the com' 
mand , and taking the field , required them inftantly to 
leave Peloponnefus. They promifcd they would : 
but Aratus, although he had already difmiflcd a part 
of his force, fufpefling the finccrity of their inten- 
tions, and finding, as he thought, a favorable oppor- 
tunity of chadifmg thefe unprovoked plandereiSf 
attacked them on their march near Caphyae, a town 
of Arcadia; but meeting with an uncxpeAed andwa ii fc. 
vigorous refiftance, he was entirely defeated. '«•••'•. 

The blame of this difcomfitarc fell wholly on pattiv by bis 
Aratus. He had prefunled to atS, though not in office; •"• '"" ■ 
be had weakened his army, whilft the enemy was 
yet in the field; and he had expofed his troops to v 

flaughter by his raflinefs and the ill-digefltfd orders 
be had given. To anfwer to thefe articles of charge, 
be was funamoned before the convention of the 
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s o o K Achaean ftates ; and he had probably been conr- 
V* demoed, had not an open confeffion of his error 
Sei^ I. deprecated the refcntmeot of his judges. The fault , 
neverthelefg i was not altogether to be imputed to 
him. It appears, that the Achaean troops had been 
deficient in difcipline and in courage. The perni- 
cious effeds of their having called \n the aid of 
■■dpiTrfrbT foreign arms, both Polyblus * and Plutarch* inform 
th« fiuiiot us, began already to be felt. And the Achaeans, 
tani. ^1,0 thought no enterprife too arduous , whilft left 
to the exertion of their own vigors thofe men, 
who with fuch glory to themfelves had eftablifhed 
the liberties of Achaia, oowrepofing themfelves on 
the power of Macedon , had funk infcnfibly into 
flotb, timidity , and weaknefs. 
Atitnt appiiii The evil was not at prefcnt to be remedied- And 
^a, '^ "' nochingremaincdtothcAchacansbutthealtertiative 
of making friends of the Actolians, by admitting 
tbemtoaOiarein the adminiftration of Grecian affairs 
( an objeft which the Aetolians fcero long to have . 
had in view) or to implore the aflidance of the 
Macedonian king. The former muft have been a 
meafure of wifer policy; as the ftrength of Greece. 
, would then have been colle<fled into one Formidable 
confederacy; and the different flates, by purfuing 
feparace interefts, had not haflened the ruin of their 
common liberties. But the pride of Aratus led him 
to a more pernicious choice. He could not bear that 
Achaia Qiould yield up, or even divide a fovereignty, 
which however was now little more than nominal ; 

* See Folyb. L. ir. c. 7. * Flutaich. in Arato. 
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and nill lefs that flieOioutd receive orders from thofe book 
to whom fhe had been accudemed to prefcribc them. v. 
Aratus, befides, had been the firft pcrfon to call m Sefl. i. 
the IVIacedonians to the fuppori of the Achaean 
body ; and he would not feetn to condemn a meafure, 
which had originated from himfclf. Unfortunately 
for Greece, the counfels of Aratus prevailed, 

Philip received the application with pleafure. To pI"H'p'« ?"'«! 
fee himfclf, at-the opcnmgof hisi'eigarthc acknow- iiJJ,',ppiiJ[. 
ledgedarbiter of Greece, and to have the firftof the »'<">! 
FeloponncGan Hates taking fbeltcr under his prd- 
teflion, were circumftances too flattering for a young 
prince, to be confidercd with indifference; whilft 
his compliance with the requed of the Achaeans gave 
him an opportunity, at the fame time, of Oiowing 
his regard to the injunctions of the late king, who 
bad charged him to cultivate the friendOiip of Aratus, , 
and to pay particular attention to the counfels of that 
experienced flatefman. 

He accordingly promifed , as foon as he had fettled ''• p'*'"''*' '- 
the affairs of his own kingdom, to repair to Corinthj ^i^ Athait. 
in order to meet the convention of the ftates in alliance 
with Achaia ; and in conjundlion with them to fettle 
their plan of future operations. 

During thefc tranfaiftions, the Aetolians had com- Tti« ii«oiiwF 
mitted afrefli ad of violence, far more outrageous, as * timw^ 
their enemies affeded toreprefentit, than any thing 
they had yet been guilty of*. Making a new inroad 
into Feloponne'fus, they had faclced Cynaetha, a 
city of Arci^dia, putting to the fword moft of the 

* SiC Polyb. L. iv. c 17. 
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BOOR inhabitants , and laying the place in ruins. The 
'• ' inhabitants of Cynactha had, it feems, been Jong 
(c($. I. noted for fierce and barbarous manners. Some time 
before the prefcnt period . one party of them had 
rifen againft another, whom they drove into banifh- 
inent; buttheexiies, on certain conditions, having 
obtained their recal, contrived to betray the city 
to the Aetolians, who, without dillindtion of friend 
or foe, .exterminated ilie whole inhabitants. How 
farthewickednefs of the Cynactheans might afford 
an apology for this inhuman proceeding, it is now 
difficult to fay. So exceedingly great, it certainly 
appears , was their profligacy , that tfiey were held in 
fuch abhorrence by the refl of the Arcadians, that 
into fonoe of their cities it was eveu deemed a defile- 
tnent to admit them. What makes this profligacy ' 
the more worthy of hiHorical notice , is the extra- 
ordinary manner in which ancient writers account 
for it. 
Th* Mgifa They afcribeit ' toanegle<fl of ihefludy ofmufic 
Mofr"Sfit»* "^^ Arcadians, (ay they, being accuftomed, from 
jDufianvoct: the unkindly /oil they had to cultivate, to a rough 
and hardy life, and breathing an air keen and incle- 
ment; , required fome gentler relaxation to foften and 
' humanize their minds, which might otherwife have 
contradled an aQierlty fimilar to that of the country 
they inhabited; and this alteration, experience taught 
them, mufic had the power of effeifling in a greater 
degree than any other fpecies of amufement Muftc 
was accordingly, with them, the great national 

', SeePJyb. L. IT. c. io, }!.& AthecDeipoot, If. xir. 
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obie<3. Their children , from the time they firft b o • k 
began to fpeak , were inftruded to fmg hymns to the v. 
gods, and to chant the praifes of their ancient chief. 'Se^ ti 
tains; and this- (ludy they were, by the taws of 
Arcadia, to continue until the age of thirty, no other 
amufement being allowed ambng them, nor any 
other art held in equal eftimation. Ac their facred 
feftivals, the boys and men were obliged to make 
trial of their Ikitl, and to celebrate the folemnity ^ 

with melody, fong, and dance. And even at their 
convivial meetings, every perfon was in his turn to 
raife fome .tnftrudlivc fong ; which to be incapable of 
doing, was ignominious in the highell degree. But 
the Cynaetheans, hiftory tells us , having departed 
from the inftitotions of their anceftors, haddegencr. 
aied into lavage ferocity , delighting in cruelty, 
perfidy, and every vicious habit which debafes the 
nature of man. 

The fa<a , however ftrange it may be efteemed In uionated for. 
our prefent (late of cold and artificial manners, is far 
from being incredible. The mufic here fpoken of, 
Folybms exprefsly tells us, conGfted of hymnsand 
paeans in honor of their deities and ancient heroes * , 
and was altogether of the moral clafs , conveying to 
the mind whatever was awful and cffetfling in their 
religion, their policy, or national events. So that 
fongs fuch as thcfe , aided befides by that power of 
melody * , in which , if there is truth in the records 

Nfu«p<ui 9 *'k; uu.nvai. 'Se<i Po'yb. L. iv. C. 20. 

• Df. Brow-i ( Uriion tl Poerry and Mufic , Uei. %. ) infifts 
that the boaH^d efEgacy of aacienc muli: among the Greek 
B 4 
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s o R of ancient days, the Grecian artids avowedly excel- 

V. led, could not fail, efpecially when operating on 

SeA. I. young and oncorrupted minds , to infpirc exalted 

fehtiments, and to make the heart beat high in the 

tribes was chiefly owing to the powcrfiil and afFefting fong ^ 
which, according to him, derived but little aid from the 
mufical a.companiment, thrir melody being txceedingly 
firaple-and inartificial. And he criticires Dacierand Monte{- 
quieu, fat afciibing coo much to the manual execution in ihofe 
early ages. But ' ibeir mufic being fimple and inartificial" 
is one cf the very reafon^ why it was (o amazingly powerful , 
*' fimplicity in melody" being a neceflary requifiie, as aa 
ingenious writer CLiofciTcs , ( fee Dr. Gr gnry'e Comparative 
yitre of the Stott a.nd Faculties of Man teitb tbofe of the 
Animal IVorld) " in all mufic intended to reach the h^art , 
'* or even greatly to delight the ear. " And thence in part it 
isj that miific has always been of more conf<;4uence among 
thf lefg culiirated, than among what- are called highly^civili^ed 
naiio.'is ; the latter, by refining their mufic, and rendering 
it mo:e complex, have leltened , ifnotdeftroyid, it's power 
of affLtfling. We may therefore venture to fuppofe , and tha 
tellimony of the moft re^peiftable of the ancients jultifies the 
corj.Aure, thati.fimple as their inlliumer.tal mulic may have 
been , and however unacquainted with that c^jpcentual 
harmony , probably the invention of later ages ( fee Sir John 
Hawkins's HiftoTy of Mufic , B. iii. C- 8, )- ) it was never- . 
thelefs in ftrength of esptcfiion and deep pathetic force far 
beyond any thing known amongft us. So that, with all the 
energy that poetry , generous affeftion, and tender fentiment, 
can give (for to the<'e heart-ennobling fubjeds wu the ancient 
Grecian fong alti^ether facred ] ( lee Plutarch, de Mufica) 
the fongs of Greece had alfo every advantage that genuine and 
iofpir'ted melody can bellow. When fuch a combination 
took place, among a people of quick and flrong perrepiion* 
and who had not yet attained the arc of fupprefling their feel- 
ings, is it {(range that every paflion, as we are told wai often 
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caufe of virtue '*. No wonder, therefore, that the book 
Cynaetheaos, by profcribing fo iroportancapartof •'^■ 
education, fhoutd have fufiFered in the way we are Sett. i» 
told^ as the eEfacing of every rehgious impreffion, 

the caft , fhould have confefT^d it's conttolling power ? — 
See Hawkins's Hijiory of Mufic , prel. difc. p. 1 3. B. ii, c. 3. 
p. 166, 167. & B. ilj. c. I. p. Sfi. See a'fo Harris on 
Mujic, Paintiniy and Pottry ; and De Guy Voyagt tn.Grece^ 
Lettre )6. " 

" It will readily be acknowledged , that feveral of the 
effefts afcribed by the writers of Greece ro iheir anci-nt mufic 
( fuch as, Simulating or coalroUing the paffionc ; the relieving 
from bodily pain or infirmiiy , &c, &c.) are to be underllood 
allegorically, 01 ta be confidered as the enchufiallic flights of * 

a yet rude, and therefore wondering people. Neverthilefs , 
when we fee the legidator Ariouriy employing himfelf in 
regulating the mufic to be permitted within the ftatc, on 
account ofr^e iufiutnce whicb, he tells ub, it bad on the 
fubtic niattneri, it is impolTible not to perceive, that thek 
mufic muft have had a power, which, whether the caufe is in 
our manners or our' muGcal exprellion , we now feek for in 
vain, Ecprcps, a Spartan Ephore, Plutarch (in Agide) 
informs us , cue off two of the nine firings from the infirumenc 
of Phiynis the mufician, in order to checli the voluptuournefa 
of the mufta which this artil): was introducing, and rebici 
might dejiroy the harmony. of tbejiate. And fome yean 
after, Timotheus was profecutcd and baniOied ftom Sparta, 
for having attempted the like innovation in the ftriugs of the 
Jyre , to the corruption of the Spartan youth. The decree 
Boeth us has preferved to ue — • 

" Whereas Timotheus iheMilefian, coming to ourcity, 
** has deformed the ancient mufic, and, laying aCde the ufe 
" of the feven-ltringed lycc, and introducing a multiplicity 
" of notes, endeavours to corrupt the ears of our youth , 
** by means of th^'fe his novel and complicated conceits, 
** which he aiU cbronuttic t by him employed in the room 
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BOOK and a total depravation of manners, lauft evidently 
V. have follo^ved. 

Bed. I. But bow great foever tbe contempt in which the 
Cynaetheans were held , the deftruAion of their city 
by the Aetolians excited much indignation through* 
out Pe[oponnefus; and the Achaean confederates 
T>e^ng now met at Corinth, it was urged before them, 
as anewindance of that fpititof violence, ofwhich 
tbe Aetolians flood accufed. In fuch an aFTembly, 
convened under the influence of Aratus and his 
friends, in which the king of Macedon himfelf pre. 
fided, every charge againfl: the Aetolians was readily 
admitted. The whole convention', with joint fuf* 
frages, agreed, that the Aetolians were guilty ; that 
reparation Ihould be demanded; and that, unlefs it 
was obtained, war (faould ^ forthwith be declared 
again(t them ; and the direction of it committed to 
the Macedonian king. 

" of our tfiahlitbed , orderly , and Jimplt mufic — It 
^ theicfoT« feemetb good to us , the King and Ephori, ifcer 
" having cut off the fuperfluouf ilrings of his lyre , and 
" leading only feven thereon, ts banish the faid Timodieua 
** out of our dominionR , that every one beholding the 
* wholefome feverity of this city , may be deterred from 
^ bringing in amongft us any unbecoifting cuftom*. " — See 
Hawkins's Hiftory of Mufic , B. ii. c. 7. and Principles and 
Power of Hannotay. See alfo Boethius de Muficl ; & Decretutn 
Licedaemon. contra Timotheum miles. E. Codd. MfTcis. 
OxoDienribtis , Oson. 1777. 

Compare what this curious monDment fays , and wliat 
likewife Polybins and other ancient wrtters relate concerning 
the Arcadian mufic, wKh rheotmoft that can be faidof oer 
Biufic , . confideied as an inftrument of national virtue; and 
how ftriking mult onr infetiority appear ! 
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Such was the beginning of the facial war ", fo B o o u 
called from the affociation entered into by the Tevei^l ▼■ 
ftates engaged againft Aetolia. It commenced the Sed. I. 
firft year of the uoih Olympiad , tlie fame in which ^*"^" *"• 
Hannibal laid fiege toSaguntuin,and continued foe 
the fpace of three years after. Though this war was 
not attended with any overtbrpw of [lates, nor 
remarkable revolution of power, it was nevcrtheleCs 
in two refpcds of pernicious confequence to Greece; 
it gave to Philip an afccndant in the Grecian coun? 
cils, of which a'fatal ufe was afterwards made by 
that ambitious prince; and it aggravated that ani- 
mofuy and deep-rankling hatred, which had long 
fubfifted between ftate and flate, and which coded 
. atlaftin the utter fubvcrfion of them all. 

Philip began his operations in a manner that afior> Fbmp \ni 
dedlittlebenefitto hisAchaean allies. The Aetolians,J^^^^°*J; 
by their frequent inroads'into the coinRries that lay lUt* itt 
between thera and the Macedonian frontiers, were 
become th<f terror of all the nations of thofe parts. 
The Epirots in particular, no longer the refpeiftable 
people they once had been, were now fallen under 
a kind of fubjedion to the Aetolians;^n^i though 
difpofed to follow the Macedonian banners, they ' 
were with-held by a dread of the Aetolian power. 
Philipformed thcplanof reftraioingthcfe incurfioijs, 
which, whilft Greece appeared as the oftenlible 
objed of his care, tended at the fame time to the 
fecurity of his own kingdom. He accordingly laid 
fiegc to Ambfacos ", an imporunt fortrefs, cora- 

■' ui?jn.iit rvuutix'i^- — See Polyb. L. ii, c. j5. 

** SeePoIyb.t.iy.c.7.«i.&PBlmeriiGrjec.Ant,LiLc.7i 
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BOOK mandingAmbraciaandthecounCry adjacent, which 

T. properly belonged to Hpire, but was now in the 

Setfl. 1. hands of the Aetolians. Having reduced this fortrefs, 

be put the Epirots in pofleHlon of it, and prepared 

to carry the war into the heart of Aetoiia. 

ih> Actotiani The ficrceoefs of the Aetolian fpirit was in no 

«don! """ fliape humbled by this lofs; on the contrary, whilft 

the enemy was thus at their gates, they detached a 

large body of forces, to invade Macedon ; who, 

after committing great devaftation wherever they 

appeared, puHied on as far as Dium ", a place of 

note near the Thermaic gulph, famed for its futnptu* 

ous temples, which were enriched by valuable 

offerings, and adorned with the monuments and 

flatues of the Macedonian kings. This city the 

Aetolians laid in ruins i they fpared not even the 

facred ediBces; and they carried off immenfe fpoits. 

and aiakc About the ftne time, another Aetolian band had 

y'^^^°°*"" paFfed over into Achaia ", and qearly furprifcd 

Aegium , one of the cities of the Achaean league ; 

wbilft a third army, in conjundion with the Eleans, 

had fallen on that part of Achaia which bordered on 

Elis, ravaged the territory of Dymi, Pharae, and 

Tiitaea, and taken Teichos, a llrong caftle in that 

neighbourhood , by which they kept in awe all the 

country around. 

diSrciiorthc Meanwhile, every refource Teemed to fail th« 

AdHcaM: Achaeans. They had fent to Philip to haften to 

their affidance; but the ravages of the Aetolians, 

joined to the hofUle movements of the Dardaoians , 

'* Polyb. L. ir. c. it. " Polyb. L. iv. c. $7. 
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bad already made' his own dominions ttie firft and book 
mod neceflary object of his attention. Aratus, the v. 
general of Achaia, judged it imprudent to ri(k a SeiA. i. 
battle,' to which he knew himfelf unequal, as the 
mercenaries in the Achaean fervice had mutinied for 
want of pay; and the native Achacans alone were 
not to be depended on. Their Feloponnelian con- 
federates were all, at the fame time, either fpiritlels 
or dilaffeded. Even the MeffeniaDS ", in whofe 
caufe chiefly Achaia had at the beginning taken up 
arms, were unwilling and afraid to z& againft 
the Aetolians , who kept a formidable garrifon at 
Phialea " on their frontiers, from whence they could 
at any time lay Meffenia wafte. Whilft the Spartans, the Spum* 
though under no fuchapprehenfions, and notwith. ""•"""=• t** 
{landing their having, at the late convention,*""**' 
pledged themfelves to Achaia, had now maflTacred 
or banifhed " all their own citizens ytho were fup- 
pofed to be in the intereft of the Acbaeans , and had 
openly declared againft them. 

It will be neceflary to explain the caufes of this 
fudden revolution in the Spartan councils ; and from 
them we fhall be inftrufled what was the condition 
of Sparta at this period. 

" See Polyb. L. W. c. j 1. 

" Pglybius (L. tv. c. ; , <. & )i.) makes mention of 
Phtgalea, afirong-hold ontheMefleman bordsTs; and^L. ir. 
c. 79.) of the «ibx»; or people of Phialea, a flrong-hotd 
likcwife on the bocders of MtlTenia. From feveral ciicum. 
ftances it IS probable, thatit ia the fame Atong.bold which is 
Ipoken of in all thefe places. 

*! Polyb. L iv. c. )4 & feq. 
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B 0.0 K Since the battle of SelaHa, where, as already 
▼• related, Cicomeoes was defeated by Aniigonns 
Sc(3. I. DofoD king of Macedon, the Spartans, amidfl their 
bom whM greateft humiliation, had ever been impatient of 
the domination of Achaia; to which the haughtinefs 
of that republic had in all probability very much 
contributed. Wben the Aetolians, after the death 
of AnEigonus , firft invaded Pelopoonefus , they had 
been difpofed to join them; but the Ephori then in 
office could not agree about the expediency of tbe 
, meafufe; two of them being flrenuous in the caule 

■of Achaia , the other three on the fide of the Aetolians; 
upon which an infurreiSion having enfued « the 
Ephori in the intereft of the Achaeans were flain. 
The arrival of Philip at Corinth , and the arTociatioa 
of the Feloppnnefian ftates agalnd Aetolia , checked 
for a time this turbtilcnc'c of fpirit; and jbough 
moft of the Spartans were fecretly friends to the 
Aetolians, they found it advifeable to difguife 
their fentiments, and to appear well aSiei^d to 
the Achaean confederacy. 

The fpllowing year encouraged other views. 
The Achaeans, baraffed by the Aetolians, and 
unfupported by the king of Macedon , became lefe 
\ conftderable ; and the Aetolians openly folicited the. 
alliance of the Spartan people. Their party was 
powerful; and the propofal had, without doubt, 
bccn'accepted , had,not the Ephori , who were then 
all devoted to the interefts of Achaia , vigoroufly 
oppofed it. This oppofiUon proved fatal to thefe 
magiftraces. They were fhortly after maflacred in 
the temple of Minerva * whilft they were employed 
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in the performance of certain facred rites; and other book 
Ephori , ofwhofe compliance the friends of Aetolia '^^ 
were well afTured/wcre appointed in their room. Sed. r. 
In confequence of thefe tranfadtioos, the Spartans 
renounced all connexion with the Achaean ftates, 
and declared the Aetolians their allies. , 

Such was the fituation of affairs at Sparta , when 
tidings arrived, that Cleomencs', of whofe return gi^^^g^^^ 
they flill cheriflied hopes, had dicd-in Egypt. The ««» « EsjffS 
Ephort laid hold on this occaGon: and, under the 
appearance of zeal for the ancient Spartan polity, 
propofed, even at the cxpenfe of their own power, 
that the regal government Ibould be reftored. The 
noralaation they tnade explained fully their purpofe. 
On the throne of the elder branch they placed an i«>ttnte<i 
infant, named Agefipolis, of the royal line, and "f^g"*)^,!, 
grandfon to that Cleombrotus , who had been 
advanced to the regal dignity upon the expnlfion 
of Leonidas. The other throne they filled with 
L/curgus, an ambitious partifan of their own party, 
although he had not the leaft right by inheritance, 

and feveral princes of the younger branch were ftill ^ ,„ ^ 
1- i r> 1 1 • n 1 1 I • , , thej ftB ilin 

alive; but rolybius tells us, that Lycurgns had spartan 
bought the fuffraees of the Ephori, at the rate of "'"•'""' ^J* 
a talent to each. 

By thefe arrangements, amongd other favorite 
objeds, the Ephori effeflualTy fecured the political 
union tif Sparta with the Aetolians ; Lycurgus rati- who coniinns 
lying all the Ripulations they had made, and com-'"'^''"*'" 
mencing immediate hoftilities ag&inft the Achaean 
confederates. 
" L. iv. c. »f." 
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BOOK Above a year bad elapfed, fmce the alK^nce had 

V. been formed againll Achaia; during which time, 

Se&. I. Philip had performed but little of what he had pro- 

LwchMiDto ™'f^^* The Dardanians, however, who had threat- 

Peicipaiin*fas;ened the Macedonian borders, having, upon his 

approach , retired homeward , he now found himfelf 

atleifure to attend to .the diftrefled fituation of his 

Feloponnefian friends i and, though in the depth 

of winter, he fet out '* with the utmofl fecrecy 

for Corinth, where a part of his forces lay. 

litrpiifcia The Actolia'ns , and theftates in their alliance, had 

^^t, ofKi*. notthg leaft fufpicion of bis having left Macedon : 

they had entertained an early contempt of Philip, 

on account of his youth; and the fucce(s, with 

which they had carried on their depredations, had 

confirmed them in an opinion , that they had no< 

thing of confequence to fear from him. They foon 

found tbemfelves to be miftaken. Philip having 

advifed the Achaeans of his arrival , and fummoned 

them to join bis ftandard, furprifed a party of Eletns, 

who, lulled intofecurity, had gone forth to ravage 

the Sicyoaian territories , and cut to pieces or took 

prifoners almoft the whole body ; out of two 

thouland five hundred men, fcarcely one hundred 

lay, Gcp ,0 efcaping. From thence, notwith (landing the rugged 

Pfophii, precipices and deep fnows in his march, he advanced 

to Pfophis, a remarkable flrong-hold wiihin thq 

confines of Arcadia , of which the Elcans had got 

poITeflion. The fituation of thi$ place, together 

with the feverity of the feafon , feersed to render 

/ '* Poljb. L. iv. c. <7 & feq. 
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any attempt againfi it ln^praiSicablei If Was a it iC 
fqiiare foitificauon , furrounded with flrong walls. V. 

On three fides the approaches 10 it were defended Se<a. i. 
tither by the Htymanihus, a deep and impetuous 
tivcr,or by rapid torrents, all of them fwoUen high 
■wi'.h the winter- floods; and on the fourth fide, 
it was covered by a hill difficult of afcent and 
well fortifiedi Philip, neverthelefs^ furmouiited all 
thefe obRructionst he brought his Ccaling ladders 
to bear againft it ; and he puflied on the alTault with 
io iTiiich vigoTj and iii To many different parts at 
Once, that he foon nladc himfelf maflec of it^ Lafion '■><! Ukniti 
and Stratum, two other cities in that neighbour- 
hood, the Eleans had alfo furprifed ; butt terrified 
at the face of Pfophis , they immediately abandoned 
them. 

Eiis, one of the finefl regions of Greece iil point «»«E«Eii., 
t>f cultivation, and ri<^h in every fpecies of rural 
Wealth, was now open to Philip. Through this 
country he fpread devaftation ; pUrfutng theKleaas 
even to their mountains, and carrying off cattle and 
other plundei' to an immenfe amount. He next: 
entered Tryphalia, a diftrid of Peloponh«fus to the 
fouthward of Elis, which had fome towns capable 
of defence , garrifoned by the Eleans and Aetolians 1 *'^""* 
but in fix days he reduced them all. ' p » "i 

The redudion of thefe places brought about alfo and rreci the 
that of Phialea , on the Meffenian borders. Phialea "*^"'"' 
had for fome years been under the domination of Aauiiaa roke 
the Aetolians } who, as we have already obfervcd* 
on all occafions infefted from thence the MefTcnian 
territories , controlling the councils of that people , 

Vql. n. G 
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BOOK and permitting them to have neither-friend nor foe, 
V. but in common with themfelves : but now , deriving 
Sc(ft. I. courage from the fticcefs of Philip's arms, and the 
report of his advancing to their affiftance, the 
inhabitants rofe upon the Aetolians, and forced 
them to evacuate their city. This event had import- 
ant confequences; the Meffenian ftatcs recovered 
their independence, and, no longer intimidated 
^ by their Aetolian opprelTors , declared immediately 

on the fide of Macedon. 
the itmperitc The capacity and vigor niown by Philip in the 
•fbi" -fi'""- •^^"^'■^ °^ ^^^^ expedition , which he had completed 
' in the fhort fpace of a few wseks, during the feveri^ 
of the wintet-feafon , received an additional luftre 
from the temperate ufe he made of his vidories. 
He granted peace to all who fued for it. Of the 
places which he had reduced , he retained few in 
his own pofTeflion. In fome , content with having 
expelled the Aetolian garrifons, he re>e(lablifhed 
the former inhabitants, and reftored to them their, 
ancient polity. Other cities he bellowed on his 
Peloponnefian confederates: the Achaean Hates, in 
particular, hchad gratified with Pfophis, the mod 
important ftrong-hold in this part of Greece; and 
which to them was an acquifition of great import* 
ance , as it ftrengthened their frontier towards 
that quarter. His whole conduct, indeed, feemed to 
proceed on the fame generous plan which Ancigonus 
I had formerly adopted. The friend of liberty, and 
the enemy of «pprcfiion , his martial exploits carried 
■vihh them no appearance of felfilh ambition ; but 
fceiBcd only to have in view the advantage of h« 
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allies, and the derence of Pclnpoanefus againft the book 
encroachments of Aetolian ufurpation. v. 

But amidft all thefe fair appearances, a flrange Seel. 1. 
alteration '* began to difcovcr itfclf in the charafler "'I''"."*'^* 
of Philip, who had now retired to Argos, and there 
kept his court. Sonne time before the death of 
Amigonus, that excellent prince, fcnfible of his 
declining healch , and apprehenfive of the confe- 
qucnces which the intrigues of fai^ion might occafion 
under a miitority, had appointed the different per- 
fons to whom the principal adminillration of affairs 
-was, upon his demife, to be intrufled. At the head cbinft«r of 
of the council of regency he had placed Apelles ,*'" "''"'**"* 
whom he alfo appointed tutor to the young king; 
a man verfed in affjirs offlatei and fuppofedcobe 
of Aritft integrity ; but all was artful fallacy and 
deception. Under a plaufible outPide, he concealed 
the greatcft duplicity of heart, the imperioufnels 
of a tyrant, and an infjtiable luA of power. Leontius, 
with the title of captain of the cuirafliers, Antigonus 
had named to the command of the army; Megaleas 
■was appointed fecretary of Hate ; Taurion to be 
king's lieutenant in Peloponnefus; and Alexander 
to be captain of the life-guard. Thefe difpofltions 
had been implicitly acquicfccd in by Philip: and 
Apelles was at this time prime minineri and the 
royal favorite. Of the other chief-officers of the 
crown, Megalcas and Leontius were the creatufes 
of the minifter, and paid an implicit obedience 
to bis- in[lru(5lioHs. Apelles » who in Macedou tkdrpiib. 

^ Polyb. L. iv. c, 7$. S3. & fet;* F.'utarch. in Aiato, 
Cz 
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soon adcd without control, was foon difgufted at the 
^- rigid Brmnefs and unpliable charader of the repub. 
Sect I. lican Greeks; who frequently prefuraed to difpute 
his orders, and to talk of laws and privileges, which 
and dufUdtr ; they would not fuffer to be infringed. He therefore 
refolved to humble them : and , fo early as the late 
expedition tntoElis, he had given diredions to the 
feveral Macedonian officers, to take every oppor- 
tunity of treating them with contempt and injufttce, 
particularly in the divifion of the plunder , and in 
the diftribution of quarters ; with flrid injundlions, 
fbould they prefume to complain, to charge them 
with mutiny, and topunifh chera accordingly. The 
Macedonians, Polybms obferves *', had, by a 
fimilar policy, eftabliHied their dominion over the 
nations of Theffaly, who had now only the fhadow 
of liberty remaining -, and Apelles expedled , that 
he Ihould with as little difficulty effed the fame in 
Fcloponnefus. But the Achaeans were not fo eafily 
tfaey are op. to bc fubdued. They applied diredly to Aracus, 
poftd by who, with a becoming fpirit, remonftrated to Philip 
'*'"* againft the conduit of hisminifters, PhiJipfaw that 
matters were not yet ripe for the execution of the 
intended projed: he therefore temporized; and, 
affei5ting to throw the blame on his fervants , 
commanded them to defift from giving offence to 
his Achaean allies. 
vbDTD ibij Some other method of accomplifliing their defigns 
indnvoQi to ^35 now to be employed. Aratus, at this time, had 
"" °'* the lead in the Achaean councils, and the perfoa 

" L. iv. c. 7d. 
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who was fupported by bis recommendation , was book 
a] ways furc to fuctecd to the appointment of General v. 
of Achaia. That it might not, therefore, be in his SeiS. i, 
power again to obftruiS the views of Macedon, 
A pelles laid his plan to withdraw from this ftatefman 
the confidence of the Achaeans, by throwing the 
adminiflration of affairs into other hands ; and he 
accordingly advifed Philip to attach himrelf to the 
party in oppofition to Aratus ". Philip entered 
readily into the views of his minifter, and immedi- 
ately fet out for Achaia, in order, byhisprefcnce, 
to influence , ifpoflible, the approaching cleiflion of 
General. The moft Eminent and the wotthiefl of 
the Achaeans were all the friends of Aratus; but to 
be the friend of Aratus was now a crime. Philip 
Supported , therefore , the ele<2ionof Eperatus, whofe 
only merit was his enmity to this great man ; yet, 
vrithout abilities, and without {)erfonal weight, 
Eperatus , by dint of the intrigues , the threatenings , 
and the bribes, which Philip and his minifters 
enaployed, defeated the united oppofition of Aratus 
and every honelb Achaean. He was elcfled. To 
counterbalance, however, this unpopular meafure, 
and to ftrengthen himfelf in the affe<5ti6ns of the 
Achaean people, Philip laid fiege to Teichos*', the 
fortrefs of which the Aetolians had poflefTed tbem- 
fclves the preceding year, took it, and reftored it 
to the Achaeans of Dyme, to whom it belonged; 
and , having made an inroad into Elis , he prefentcd 

" Polyb. L. iv. c. 2j. Fl,utarch in Arato. 
*' Polyb. L. iv. c. 84- 
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BOOK theDynie3ns,and the cities In that neighbourhood, 

^- with all the plunder be. had carried ofl. 

^ ' *' Philip was now, ill bis own iroagination, mafter 

efAchaiai the adminiftration was devated to him; 

and the wealth and vigor ofthatrepublic, he fancied 

abrolutely at his difpofa!; but he foon found what 

an t mpty phantom he had been purfuing. The feafon 

for adion approached; provifions were neceflary 

for the fnbfifience of the anny , and funds were 

■wanted for ihcir pay. The new general was applied 

to u;}on this occaflon ; but no mag^tzlnes had been 

•re dirap. provided ; a'nd the trcafury was cxhaufl:ed ; £peratus 

(omud: jjgj neither credit nor .invention for immediate 

refource; and the king hadiofuffer the mortiHcatioa 

, of courting the injerefl of Aratus , in order to obtain 

fupplies of money and ftoresj to apologize for the 

affront he had cad upon him ; and to confefs himfelf 

indebted to him. even for the means of carrying 

on the war. 

j»«BrM Apeltes, however, ftill perfiftcd. Nothing Icfs 

■"^"'1""" than the deftrudion of Aratus was now his objeA. 

He accufed him of holding a trcafonable correfpond- 

"^ encc with the enemy. Philip ha^ fent overtures of 

peace, with large offers of protedion, to the Kleans, 

on condition of their renouncing the friendfliip of 

Aetolia: and the Eleans had rejeded the propofal. 

Apetles '* pretended to have proof, that the obftinacy 

of the Elean people was owing to fccret inftrudlions 

they had received from Araius; and with this hej 

had the infolance, in the prcfence of the king, to 

** Polyb. ubi f|jp. 
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charge both Aratus and tttsfon; in the mod folemn book 

manner averring the truth of what he had alledged V. 

againft ihem. But this charge failed alfo of its effect Seft. 1. 

Aratus found means fully to prove his innocence; 

and Philip , from this time y either aOiamed of the imt m dc* 

mean prailices he had been induced to countenance, *«»'«^' 

or more probably , convinced that he could not 

aft with vigor without Aratus, affcdcd to place 

much confidence in that Achaean (latefman , and to ' 

^ive lefs attention to the fuggeftionsof hiseneniies. 

But, whatever might be the diflimulation ofTeroircM 
Philip, Apelles was tranfported with indignation ';'''"''''""'". 
at this appearance of favour to the man he hated, atmui. 
He had formed a plan for the fubjedion of Greece; "■""fi'"""'* 
and, in return for fo important a fervice , had,^,)tB„j)fr^ 
promifed himfelf whatever the gratitude of his mafter 
had to beflow; but now, amidft thefe vifions of 
greatnefs, he faw himfelf fupplanted by the man, 
whom he had marked out for deftrudion. Urged 
then by ambition , difappointment, }eatoufy , and 
revenge, he conceived a delign far more atrocious 
than any he had yet imagined. In conjunftion with 
IVlegaleas and Lcontius, a formal confpiracy " was 
-entered into for defeating the views of the king in 
whatever he fliould wnderuke ; of expofing his 
troops to diftrefs and difcomfiture, and of eacom- 
paffing him with fuch infupcrableidifficHlties , as 
might either compel him to abandon a war, which 
his miniders were not allowed to guide, or to meet 
his ruin in the profecution of it. Apelles was flili 

•* S« Polj^b. L. V. Ci » fi^ feq,. 

C4 > 
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p o )t at the bcdd of adminiftralioii, ^nd had powerful 
^- influence over the fevcral deparrment'; of govern-, 

peel, it nient throughout the kif^gdom of Marcdon, T he 
jnort eff^&\ia\\y to execute what he and h'saccom-* 
plices had projcfled it wis agreed, that under 
the prwence of public f-rvice , the firft fhou'd 
iremove to Cbalris in Huboea , where he might find 
opportunities of jntcrrepting ?\\ remittances rrom 
Philip's hereditary dominions Meanwhile, it was 
to be (he province of /Vlegaleas and [.eontius to 
throw obftacles in the way of every expedition 
that prnmifed advantagf to their fovereign and bis 
Achaean confederates ; to miflead the k'f^g infQ 
ruinnns meafures ; and even , if found neceffary , to 
ipread drfaffcftiop and mufifty in the amy , m ordcf 
tP render its operation"; fctble and ineffetftual. 

Philip fnon feir the fatal ifFcfls of this tneafonable 
combination. Difippnimed of the cuflomarv fup- 
plies, he was reducfd togrear diflrefs. To whatever 
loeafurc Ara'us recommended, the king's officers 
Vged numbariefs objedions ; and in their turni 
ra'her to diftrafl than to promote the public opera- 
tions . propofed attempts generally ufelefs and often 
impradli cable. Aratus at length prevailed on the 
Jting to attack the Aetofians in their maritime fet- 
piiiilp «t- Uements, as the only method of annoying them 
[^3"di* * fffeifttially ; and he propofed to begin by a defcent 
ttfiuiUDia^ on Cephallenia, an iOand in the Ionian fea» near 
the coaft of Peloponnefus ; the great refort of the 
Aetolian pirates, from whence they continually in- 
fefted the neighbouring coaftsofAchaia, AcarnanJa, 
9nd Epiit. This attempt ( however, was attcndetl 
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with real difficulties. Ships -were to be procured , B o ^P 
and mariners to be trained ; the tV)acedoiiiatis not '*'- 

being converfaotin naval affairs. The enemy at the Sect i. 
fame time had many vcfTels in adlual fervice; and 
there was not a creek or a current in thofe feas 
with which they were not well acquainted. Aratus 
ceverthelefs pcrfevercd, and Philip foon faw himfclf 
in a condition to appear before Palaea, one of ihe'ti biffled by 
cbief cities of the ifland; which he certainly muft'*'""''*^"* 
Jiave taken , had he not been prevented by Leontius. 
A pradicable breach had bfen made , and the affault 
ordered; but that traitor * who Hill kept the com- 
piand, contrived to have the party, that mounted 
the breach , repulfed ; when Philip , feeing his troops 
difpirited at rhis check, and unceruin upon whoip 
to fix the charge of treachery ,Jn vexation raifed 
the fiege '*, 

The iVIacedonian miniftry thought they had now by kntat'a 
carried their point. But they deceived themfelves. 1^,(1",'°"''" 
Aratus, notwithftanding this difgrace, bcfought 
the king pot to abandon the expedition, but to 
endeavour to make an impreflion upon Aetolia 
itfelf, where he might have an opportunity of 
revenging the wrongs of Greece, and of effentially 
diftreffing the common enemy. Philip felt hirafelf 
flrongly inclined to follow this advice. He could 
pot but remember the facking of Diura by the 
Aetolians ; the barbarity and rapine which had mar- 
Jced their incurfions into Epire ; and the facrile^ious 
jruin of the famous and revered oracle of Dodona, 

Poljb. L. V. c 4. 
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BOOK which they had fpoiled of its treafures, and ]eve}le(i 

v- with the ground ". 
Seft. I. To cover this dcfign , however, from the enemy , 
wiihiuBssft. ^^ gg^j. IjjjJ inftrodions not to touch at any part 
ef the AetoUan coall ", bpt to fhape their courfa 
toLeucas, the famed promontory ** of Acarnania^ 
acrofs which had been cut a canaU which opened 
into the Ambracaian gulph. Through this canal the 
ficet was to make its way, and, proceeding up 
the guiphj was to land the forces on the upper 
part of the Acarnanian coad, within a few hours 
march of the Aetolian contines. Leontius , who now 
few clearly intb Aratus's plan , tembled for the iffue. 
The Aetohans could fcarcely efcape deftruftion. 
They had, he knew, 1^ a fmall part of their for- 
ces at home, Dorymachus, the AetoHan general, 
having marched with a confiderable body to invade 
Thcffaly, with the view of forcing Philip to fly to 
the defence of his own dominions. The Aetolians^ 
at the fame time, had received no intimation of 
the intended invafion, and on that fide efpecially 
were unrufpicious of any hofl^le attempt. He en- 
deavoured, however, to baffle Aratus, if poffible. 
Under various pretences, he endeavoured to gain 
time.. He talked of encamping; of halting but for 
a few hours ; of not exhautling the troops , fatigued 
already by conflant fcrvice. But all his reprefentations 

See Polyb. L. iv. c. 67, / 

** PoJyb, L v., c. i;. & feq, 

** See Mr. Adiifon's elegant account of the virtue* 
afcribed to this pfomontoiy by thi. pagan v/oili. Sp«d. 
N" 23J. ?37. 2j[j. 
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leirvcd only to increafe the ardor of Aratus, who b o o « 
enirealed Philip not to liften to any propofal v. 
of d«lay, but to pulh on, day and night, fucccft Sea. jC 
depending entirely on the rapidity bf their march. 
The fecond day from their landing they entered 
Thermura.one of the moft remarkable citadels of 
Aetolia , if not of Greece , (br fituation andopulence* 
It was fcated on the brow of a craggy mountain, 
cdcompaffed on every fide by a rocky and hilly 
country, and though without wall or defence, but 
what nature had' formed' around it , fVemcd to defy- 
every hoftile approach ; the only road-, that led to 
it . being a narrow rugged path , of fteep afcent, 
fkirted either by thick woods, or deep Jakes, by 
yawning precipices, or tremeiidous rocks. Thi$ 
remarkable ftrong-hold , the boldetl fbe had' never 
dared to attempt: and here was depofited the 
chief wealth of Aetolia; their (lores; their arms; 
their treafure; all that was elegant or, curious in 
workmanfliip of which Greece could boaft, painf- 
inss and ftatues, fplendid porticoes and fumptuous 
temples , adorping a city where the Actolian ■ 
eftates held' theii- conventions , and their annual 
fairs ; where they celebrated their natiorial feafts 
and facrificesF! and where was fent every thing in 
Aetolia of value and magnificence, for the double 
purpofe of oftentation and fecurity. 

Philip had now the faireft opportunity of fatiating \u rnrpiict 
his revenge; which Polybins himfelf '* , the pro- J^^'''"T ', 
feded enemy of the AetoUans, acknowledges h4raiDi: 
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^ o R indulged to an excefs altogether unjuftifiable. Not 
V* concent with having abandoned the place to pillage, 
Pe<a. ,|. he afterwards laid it in ruins. Of more than two 
thoufand ftatues, fuch only were fparcd as appeared 
to have been dedicated to the gods; the reft being 
either broken in pieces or defaced ; the temples were 
rifled , and the facred ornaments, which the piety 
of ages had dedicated , were defaced or torn down ; 
and when the foldicrs had felefled from the booty 
all the precious things, which they thought they 
ihould be ahle to'carry off, they collet^ed the reft 
into a heap, and fet them on fire; whereby fifty 
thoufand fuits of armour ,' belides an immenfe 
quantity of rich fluffs, were confumed. The fame 
fuccefs which attended Philip in his march to 
Thermum, he alfo met with in his return, having 
Jiad the precaution to fecure by ftrong guards all 
the important pafTes on the way. Some flying par- 
ties bung indeed upon his rear, and followed bim 
to the place of embarkation v but they were not 
able to make any fenfible injprefTion: and, by the 
time Dorymachus , who upon the firft advice 
Iiaftened homeward , had reached Aetolia , the 
^Macedonians had retired, 
rctsrnt {nia Philip tefolvcd lo follw his blow, before the 
peioponnefuj gnemy ha'd recovered from the conflernation which 
{.aconia. this bold entcrprifc had fprcad among [hem. Having 
embarked his troops, and committed fome flight 
ravages along that part of the Actolian coaft which 
l^y on the Ionian fea , he entered again the Corinthian 
gulph , landed at Lechaeum , and marched into 
l-acoiiia; Lycutgus the Spartan king having, during 
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the late liege ofPalaea* committed devaftatloil iil B o d tt 
the Meflenian territories, for 'which Philip novf '^• 
meant to make reprifals. The Spartans had juft heard Setfl- i* 
of the facking of Thermum, and were preparing 
to fend fuccotirs to their Aetolian confederates t 
■when they difcovered the Macedonian army within 
a {hort diftance of Sparta. The fudden appearance 
of the enemy, the report of their operations, and 
the amazidg expedition they had ufed , left the 
Spartans without the power of defence. They kept 
within the city, whilft the Macedonian?^, iincon- 
tiolled, extended their depredations to the utmo(t' 
verge of Laconia on the fea of Crete; laying wafte 
with fire and fwOrd the faireft parts of the country, 
and dellroying , wherever they moved , every trace 
of cultivation. On their return, the Spartans pre^ 
pared to intercept them , but here again they failed , 
their troops were put to flight , and'the Macedonians 
carried off a prodigious booty. . 

What renders thefe fpirited operations more honor* 
able to Philip's military charat^er, is the' difficulc 
fituation in which he found himfelf at the time they 
■were executed i befct with obftruclions , which his 
treacherous miniftry were inccffantly railing to his 
ineafures; deeply didreffed itl mind from thedifco< 
veries he had already made ; and ftill more perplexed 
from the grounds he had to fufpcdt that much more 
was yet to be difcovered. A more minute detail 
of thefe dark treafons wilt not be improper in this 
place. Though matters of a private nature, they 
are clofely cooae^ed with the tranfa^tions y/e 
record. ' ' 
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BOOK We have mentioned the dUloyal machinations of 
V. Apclles , and the minifters ia coinbitiation with hira^ 
Sc<fl. 1. to embarrars and defeat their Toyal mafter in what- 
"^^l^^lr ever he (hould undertake, rather than fuffer Aratus 
the kins'* to guide his councils. The attempt on Thermum, 
miaiafTi. g^j the fucccfs that attended it, had inflamed iheir 
refentmcnt hi^iher than ever Megaleas and Lebntius, 
> who accompanied the king in that expedition , had 

employed every artifice todifappoint him, but, as 
We have feen, they had been baffled. The fullen 
gloom " that fat on their countenances, in the midH: 
of the general joy upon the fafe return of the army to 
thcplaceofembarkation, plainly demondrated theit 
treacheroas wilhes, andftruck theobfervationof the 
Icing in fo forcible a caanner , that , from this appear- 
ance, combined with other circumflanccs, he was 
flrengthencd in his fufpicions, thatvillany and trea- 
fon had taken root among them ; and the condu<^ of 
Megaleas foon afforded proofs of what he fufpe<^ed. 
Determined at any rate to defiroy Aratus , he con- 
trived, undercolorofanaffray, to inftigate ruffians. 
to attempt his life ; and he had probably effededhis 
purpofC) had not the intervention of Philip himfelf> 
Thikint -whom the uproar had called forth, compelled the 
thtm, bat afTailaAts to defift. When fummoned on this account 
niDpoiixH, before the king, Megaleas had even the infolence 
to avow his intentions, and his unchanged refolution 
of executing thenj: and Philip, who in the art of 
temporizing was exceeded by none, contented 
himfclf at prefent with putting him under arrets, 
and impofing on him a fine of twenty talents; for 
" SeeFoljb.L.T. 14, ij. 
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v^liicK Leontius binding himfelf as fecurity, the book 
arrcft was foon after removed. v. 

The Laconian expedition now engrofling all the SedL i> 
king's thoughts , the matter refted here for the pre- 
fent. But upon the return of the army from Laconia Rndcountet. 
to the Corinthiap ifthmus, Leontius ", uneafy at •***•*'" = 
the fufpedled fituation of Megalcas , in vrhofe con. 
demnation he was confcious he miift be finally 
involved, formed a Ccheme to intimidate the king 
from proceeding farther in this inquiry , under pre- 
tence that there were dangerous difcontents in the 
army , on account of what had been already done ; 
and, his iiiterctl among the foldicry being powerful^ 
he even excited an infurredion. This, however, 
availed him little. Philip, with great vigor and 
addrefs , fupprcETed the mutiny upon it's firft break* 
ing out; but appeared to take no pains to be informed 
.by whom ithad been^fomented. This unexpedled 
indifierence flruck Leontius and his afTociate with 
new terror: thev began to dread that the king knew 
more of their proceedings than they had fufpefledj 
and that his affeded calmnefs was grounded on 
teroporizing diflimulation. Under the imprefllon of 
this fear, they difpatched mcflengers to Apelles, to 
faaflen bis appearance at court, in order that his 
influence might reflore their drooping caufe. He 
appeared accordingly ; but the king, who had been 
already apprized of his criminal connexions, received 
him with a coolnefs fo ftriking , that Megalcas , who 
now faw that he had no protedioa Co cxpcd , ficd : 

" Polyb. L. V. c 96. & fcq. 
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t OK leaving Leontlus, his fccurity, to be refponfibld 
V, forhisfinc} which accordingly Philip immediatel/ 
Sedl. li denianded. 

^ The guilt of great minifters is fcldom more thari 
fofpcaed during their day of lavor ; it is their difgracc 
which completes the difcovery. 1 he fullcll evidence 
iiow poured in from every quarter; It appeared* 
that Apelles had pofft tied hiihfelf of an authority not 
ftiBkeiafuit inferior ta that of the king; and that he had ufed it 
f"V""Vl to the moft treafonaable of purpofes; that he had 
Ufurped an abfoluce dominion over the royal reve- 
liueS} and, with a defign to ruin the king's affairs , 
had diverted them from the public fervice; that he 
liad, in his own name, and by hisfole authority, 
iffued orders of the firft importance , and received 
and anfwered all difpatches » without even ,cOnfuIt-> 
jng his maftef i that every department throughout 
. Macedon was filled with his creatures} who looked 
Up to no foverelgd but him, and Were prepared 
to execute whatever he fbould command : — that 
Leontius, in like manner, had eflabhfhed fuch an 
interefl among the military, as to be able to command 
. them as he pieafed g and that the difcomfiture aC 
Palaea, and the repeated difappointments which 
]iad of late cramped the king's optrations , had all 
originated in him ; — Megaleas had entertained s 
treafonable correfpondcnce with the enemy, and, 
by letter under his own hand , had encouraged the 
Aetolianstoprofecute thewar, alTu ring them ofthe 
lo*w ftatc of the king's finances, and throwing out 
againft him many illiberal refledions. iiuch oarjng 
treafons againfl his honor, his crown t ^^^ l<" '<'^« 
fully 
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fully juftifted the utmoft rigor on the part of Philip, boo 
Apclles and his fon were kizrd and executed. Leon- t 
tins had been imprisoned upon Megalcas's flight, Scd. 
and the army, bad interceded in his behalf; but"''^""'!' 
Philip, not intimidated, ordered him alfo to be heuimDO 
immediately put to death. Whilft Megalcas , who ft'"»>l- 
bad fled to Thebes., bearing. that the king was ia 
purfuit of him , endeavoured to expiate bis crimes 
by putting a voluntary period to bis life. 
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BOOK V. 
SECTION 11. 

CONTENTS. 

fhiBp treats Aratus with dijpmulaiion — Jorms a 
connexion with Demetrius of Pharos. — Thehijlory 
and character of Demetrius — he prevails on Philip 
to aim at the fubjedion of all Greece; arid to join 
Jlannibal agmnft the Romans — Philip finds his 
fehemes t^pofed by Aratus — has him taken off by 
poifon — arid behaves to hisfon in a manner flill more 
cruel and flagitious — prepares a confiderable force 
' 10 a£l agaln/i the Romans — his pu/Illanimity — 
defeat — and flight. — Tke Romans fiir up the 
Aelolians againfl him — the fatal confequences of t/ut 
meafure to Greece. — Philip makes peace wilh the 
Aetolians — and with Rome — with what view — 
confpires with Aniiochus to deprive the infant king of 
Egypt oj his paternal kingdom — befieges Abydos — 
is reproved and threatened by an ambajjador from 
Rome — his haughty anfwer — dreadful ruin of 
■ Abydos. 

B o » X, HE removal of thelMacedoniati minifteK pro- 

^- mifed confiderable advantages to Aratus. They dad 

Sea. 2. been avowedly bis enemies; bisdelb-u^lion wasone 

van'^Mo principal article of their original plan; and he had 

Araiuifroni taken, therefore, an ailive part againft them during 

nuumoni j|jg j^jg inquiry. To his figacity and zeal Philip 
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owedmofl ofthe material Hifcoveries he had made; B o K 
and the king feemed to acknowledge his. fervices, by v. 
the unbounded confidence he nowrepofed in him; Seift. a. 
living with him as his friend, and paying uncommon j'^'!'*''2V!l 
attention to his counfels. trn> 

This fair appearance of truftand royal favor was « pbiiip la* 
ncvcrthelefs, all fallacy and artifice. It foon appeared, <i"«'if'i"J 
that Philip ftill entertained the fame infidious defigns '**' 
againfl: the liberties of his Feloponnefian confcde* 
rates, in which Apelles had led the way; and« 
however highly he might affefl to prize Aratus, it 
became evident , that he confidered him merely as 
the inflrument of his ambition, to be employed 
whilftferviceable; and, whenheceafed w anfwer 
his views, to be removed as dangerous, or eaft 
afide as ufelefs. 

In fad, the crime of thelatcminlKry, in the eyes •««(»'"# 
of Philip, was not, that they had endeavoured toj^*","^;^ 
Icflen the importance of Aratus in the Feloponnertan ubutiei^ 
{lates , or to reduce thofe Greek republics under 
fubjedtion to Macedon. So far they had adted ia 
concurrence with the views of their royal maftcr. 
Their crime was, that they had not fuffered Aratus 
to take the lead, when it became neceffary to the 
interefts of Philip ; and that, inflead of acquiefcing 
in that fubordination which the compledion of the 
times rendered expedient, they had raQ>)y adopted 
pernicious counfels; andi in their attempt to over" 
dirow this Achaean chief-, endeavoured to involve 
their fovereign with him in one commoa ruin. 

The war ftill continued , though its operations pbittpcSmEt^ 
were HOW for the moft part languid and uninterefb- '•'•»""* 

Da 
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il .K ing ; the feveral dates being rather employed in 
V. adding to the ftrcngtb of their own frontiers , than 
Sefl. a. inannovingthofeof theenemy. Twice bad a nego- 
tiation for peace been fet on foot, under the media- 
tion of Rhodes and other maritime p^owcrs, but 
without effeift; when on a fud den Philip declared 
his refolution of putting an immediate end to the 
wwhatM- war '. This meafure , however precipitate and 
Moat- myflerious it might appear, when the profound 

dtflimulation of that prince is confidered , had nevec 
thclefs been formed upon motives , which he bad 
long revolved in his mind. It will be neceflary to 
explain what thcfe motives were, as they have an 
important influence on the fubfequent fortunes of 
the Grecian people. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of Antigonus, 

the Romans had, for the firft time , palTed over into 

lUyricum *, the north-weft boundary of Greece, and 

bordering upon Macedon , to revenge an infuU 

offered to their ambaffadors by Teuta, tfueen of a 

diftridt of that country. At'thc fame time, a prince 

named Demetrius reigned in Pharos an ifland on the 

Illyrian coaft , which , together with a few places on 

the neighbouring continent, formed the whole of 

D*m«riMrr his poReffions. Whether from hatred of the Illyriaa 

rhlTom"!r princefs, whofe refentment, Polybius ' tells us, he 

«E.fpftT«uui bad reafon to dread, or in hopes of fliaring bet 

i([ewir<i<d fpoils, he had joined the Romans, and at the clofe 

byihcmfot jjf ([,g ^3f ^ which ended in the defeat of Teuta , 

had been rewarded with a confiderable addition to 

' Olymp. cxl.4. Befokk Chbist sis. 

* Folj'b. L, ii. c. II. ' Ubi fup. 
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his little principality. But , after their departure , & o o e 

emboldened by a report, that the Gauls threatened ▼• 

Italy, and that Hannibal alfo was preparing to Se<a. a. 

invade it, he renounced the fealty he had proroifcd 

them, ftrengthened himfclf in men and fliips, pafTed 

beyond the limits they had prefcribed for his con-ievDiuaikinfi 

du(ft, infefted the iflands and coafts around, and"""" 

even deftroyed cities, in which the Romans had aji 

immediate property *. Of thefe outrages complaint 

having been brought to Rome, the Roman forces ii d«pii*ca of 

returned, and expelled him from his dominions. In ^ i"'* p"'i«f' 

this reverfe of fortune, he had taken refuge at the 

court of Philip. His misfortunes, his military repu-gjwtaPhiUp,' 

tation, hisiippetuoilsand enterprifingfpirit, fuited 

to the natural genius of Philip himfelf , gained favor 

with the king, which he cultivated with affidulty 

and art. He penetrated into his charafler; addretfcd 

himfelf to his fears, to his vanity, to his ambition. 

•* Such abilities as his," he told him, * were meanly and ioeitw 

employed in the petty wars in which he was engaged, j"^^",,""^ 

when fo noble an objed as Italy was in view ; that , with ,be 

inftead of fighting the battles of one republic of ''."""*'• 

Greece againft- another, it ought rather to be hisj""k'the 

policy to extend his dominion over them all , and to Romant ; 

mould thefe now disjointed Hates into one folidma£i 

ofempire; which, beloved as he was by fomcof them, 

and dreaded by others, be might effeifl without 

much difficulty; that," were the Romans once to 

eftablifli themfelves in the neighbourhood of IVlacc- 

don , it would not be long ere that kingdom would 

* Polyb.L.ni.c. i6&feq. 

D-3 
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k e K find herrdf reduced to the fame abjedl fituation to 

V' which Iliyricum was already humbled; that the Car. 

Sefl, ?. thaginians were then on their march to refcue the 

liberties of mankind from Roman ufurpatinn, that 

a more favorable opportunity never could oSFer , Tis 

his ffiendlbip, whilft the iffiie of the war was yet 

doubtful, would be of value at Carthage; but, 

fbould once the Roman po wer be fubdued, he might 

then find enemies, where now he mighrhave friends 

and allies '. " 

rtiiiip itRcBi The moll frivolous arguments, when our own 

'" '"'• palfions plead on the fame fide, become ppweiful. 

Philip, inattentive to the dangers be was plunging 

into, faw nothing before him but viflory, glory, 

and dominion. He enjoined, however, the ftrifleft 

fecrecy to Demetrius, until it was known what 

progrefs Hannibal fhould make. He had feithful 

accounts tranfmitted to him of all his motions. His 

paffage of the Rhone, his march over the Alps, 

bis viflory at the Ticinus , and again at the Trebia , 

had fucceflively added to the hopes and exultations 

of Philip; but the tidings of his having overthrown 

and flain a Roman conful at the lake Thrafimenus, 

and of his being mailer of Etruria , proved decifive. 

Philip, without farther delay, refolved to put an 

end to the war in Greece , to enter into alliance 

with Hannibal , and to pour all his forces into Italy. 

Aritnten- Aratus ' would have diffuaded him from this 

df»»nBF»w iniprudcnt projeA; but his reprefentations were 

' Polyb, L. T, c. loi. Juft. L. xxix. c. j. 
* Poljfb. de virtutibns ^ vitiii, p. 1371, 
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difregarded. The other part of Philip's plan, ''to book 
** make himfclf abfolute Jord- of Greece," he was V. 
obliged to manage, however, with greater caution. SeA. a. 
He had already, by intrigue and artful fcrvices , JlJ^f JJJU'^ 
contrived to form a ftrong interefl among the 
Argives; among the Arcadians; as well as among 
fome of the Achaean cities; and thefe, he expedled, phiiipibrmtB 
v^ould lead the way to the fubjeiaion of all the «"■«'■""* 
Peloponnefian ftates. To accomplifti this great ^„0,(^ui 
objed, if was neceflary to be mailer at the fame it*<«i: 
time, of the citadel of Corinth, and of the 'calUe 
of Ithome, two forCrefl^s, emphatically called the 
Jetters of Peloponnefus. The firft was already in 
Ills power; and the other he hoped foon to poflefc. 
Ithome was (ituated in the IVIefTenian territories ; kit ■ diCfa 
and the diffenfions which then prevailed in that "" "*'^*"'*' 
ftate , feemed greatly to favor bis view*. The 
people complained of the tyranny and oppreflioQ 
of the nobles ; and the nobles were jealous of the 
unbounded fpiric of liberty which predominated 
among the people. To both parties Philip pre- 
- tended to be a friend, and both parties be deceived. 
The nobles he encouraged not to give way; the 
people not to fubmit. His mediation ferved only 
to pour oil upon thb flames ; and the contending -^ 

fa^ions had recouife to violence. The people 
prevailed ; and , afcer much blpodOied , poHetTcd 
themfelves of Ithome: when Philip, under pretence 
of offering facHBces for their profperity to lihomean 
Jupiter , had addrefs to get admiflion into the 
forTcfs. Yet, even in this ftage , he "was difap- 
pointed of his object. Demetrius of Pharos V and 
D4 
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BOOK Aratus, had both accompanied him, though with 
v- different views. Demetrius, privy to the fraud 
Sea. 3> meditated by Philip, was incefTant in urging; him 
on to the cxecmion of his purpofc : whilft Aratus, 
fufplcious o( his defijTn, was watchful to defeat it. 
The inftant , therefore-, that Philip's intention * 
became apparent, he reraonftrated againft it in the 
mod fpirited manner; reminded him erf the honoFr- 
ab]e part the late Antignnus had a^ed towards 
bnti'spTf, the Grecian flates; and intreated him to refledl, in 
Awul''' whata dJfadvantageous light he moft ftand , Biould 
be, who bad been confidered as their prote(5lor, 
become the invader of their common liberties. Shame, 
or more probably the fear of a formidable oppoficion, 
which he r^w Aratos was prepared to raife, induced 
him to defift, 
Cimfet Attwi From that time Philip's real charader began to 
robf iafc.noff jjCpjgy, ;tfelf. Aratus and his fon, who now per- 
ceived but too evidentiv the treachcroo"! views of 
their Macedonian allv, withdrew immediately their 
confidence; and this ftep precipitated their dcftruc 
tion, which Philip appears already to have meditated. ' 
The difappointment of Ithome ftil! dwelt upon 
bis mind ; and he had lonp; felt with indignant pride 
^ . the fuperior and impracflicabM virtue of thofe repu- 

blican chiefs. Their avowed diffidence of his 
principles and honor, had convinced him that be 
could now no longer conciliate their friendfhip, 
but attheexpenfe of the greatobjeft of hie ambition, 
the fubjugatiqn of Greece; and he refolved they 

' Polyb. Excerpt. L. vii. Fiutarch in Arato. 
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flioultl live no longer to (lifturb his purfuitj *. B o E 
Taurion , who commanded under Philip in Pelo- '• 
ponnefus , was the inftrument he employed : he Scd. 1* 
lived in intimacy with Aratus, and foon found an 
opportunity of executing his mafler's orders. Poifon 
■was the means: to prevent detedion, the deadly 
pteparation was not to deftroy life at once, but 
to undermine it, and wafteic away by flow degrees, 
that the difeafe might have the appearance of a 
natural decay. But Aratus was not fo deceived. 
His friend Cephalon, Plutarch * tells us, vifiting 
him one day, and obferving with concern, that 
he fpit blood, " fuch , Cephalon ," replied Aratus, 
" are the fruits of royal friendthip." 

Before- this period , in violation of the rights of 
iiofpitality. generally held in the bigheft reverence 
by the pagan world, Philip had privately feduccd 
Polycraiia '*, the wife of the younger Aratus, who, eomipii n* 
in the confidence of friendfhip, had received him *^^* "[J** 
into his family. The elder Aratus had indeed Aiami. 
fufpeded the intrigue , but in tendernefs to his fon, , 
bad concealed his fulpicion. Philip now, however, 
gloried in the aiflion, and not only prevailed on 
the wife toelope, but contrived to haveapoifonous and wuha 
draught adminiftered to the hufband , which, f'o™ ^ran Ti^ifor. 
the quality of the ingredients, or the flrength of dcrt the huf- 
his conflitution, deprived him not immediately of Ij^"^'?""^**' 
life, but difordered his undcrftanding to fuch a 
deplorable degree of imbecility, as led him to the 

* Pj^lyb Excerpt. L viii. Plutarch in Arato. 

' Put. Db fup. 

" Plutaich. ub fup. liv. L. xxvii. c. ji. 
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k o K cocnmifTion of adions To abominable and ignomi- 
V- nious, chat his death, in the flower of bis age, 
SeA. 2. was confidcrcd at length as the greatcft blefCng 
that could have befallen his family or hrmfetf. 
Theopinron When it is remembered, by what Arong ties 
ttio«j°fuIi ^'''"P w bound to Aratus; the many important 
(TiBEt, fervices which he had rfceived from him ; the 

regard which he owed to the dying charge of the 
excellent Antigonus^ the attachment and almofl 
filial reverence which he affcded towards him ; 
\rhen it is conOdered, too, that the crimes above^ 
nsentioned were the deeds of a prince, celebrated 
till then for integrity of foul and generofity of 
fentiment, one would almoll queftion the hiftorian's 
teflimony. Folybius " accounts for this extraor- 
dinary alteration , upon the fuppoficion of his 
having been perverted by the Pharian Demetrius, 
a daring and mod unpriricipled (latefman ; whilft 
Flutarch ", is of opinion, that the virtues of which 
Philip had made a (how in the early part of his 
reign were all feigned"; and that, as opportunity 
invited, as his fears diminiJhedt and his power 
increafed , he difcovered thofe vicious principles 
which dark policy had taught him hitherto to 

" Polyb. L. V. c. IS. Et ds ^tut. & vitiis , p. 1)71. 

" Id Anito. 

" It is evident, fiom Folybius's owr flccount, that, 
antecedently to any influence which Demetriui of Pharos 
«ould hifvc had on him, he had been privy to ail the 
machinations of Apelles and hi* fellows , and only then 
difavowed them, when he foand, they were not Iilcelj 
to fuGceed. 
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conceal. If fo , fuch deep drflimulation , fuch b o o A 

finiDied and unrelenting profligacy of mind > at fo v. 

early a feafon of life , is hardly to be paralleled in otd. 3* 

hiftory; for at this period his twenty-'lourth year 

was not yet completed; and Plutarch's honed »d •( the 

indignation, at the review of fuch a cl'ara<aer,'^°'J™",".^ 

led him to pronounce, that the many and fevere mftcrwudu 

misfortunes, which befel him in the fucceeding 

part of his reign , were judgments of heaven for 

his atrocious crimes: "The vengeance," fays he, 

** of Jupiter, the patron of hofpitality and of friend- \ 

*^ fliip, vifiting him for the breach of both, and 

• purfuing him through life." 

Amidfl the abhorrence, however, which the Arannbimrdf 
guilt of Philip naturally excites, it may be of ufc "■"""* **" 
to obferve, that to Aratuss own miltaken couniels, M„edDBUK 
the calamities that overwhelmed hinf were in agreat powtr. 
meafure to be imputed. Jealous firft of Clcomenes, 
and afterwards of the Aetolians , he had called, in 
that very Macedonian power, which in the end 
deftroyed him; and in his laft hours he had the 
mortification to reflet^, that his country, his family 
and himfelf , were the viflims of an ill-direfled am- 
bition , which fought too eagerly the aggrandize- 
ment of Achaia at the cxpenfe of the reft of Greece. 
Yet, with ferae blemi/hes, Aratus was certainly ^ 

one of the greatefl men of antiquity. An able 
Hatefman , and a 6rm patriot, by his genius, 
vigor, and^perfeverance, he gave to his republic 
that form and fplendor which raifed it to the firft 
rank among the ftatcs of Greece; and, had he 
been lefs jealous of Sparta and of Actolia, hiftory 
perhaps had not left us a more finifiied cbarader. 
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BOOK Fhllip, in the mean timet had rertouny refolved 

V. ' to pafs into Italy, and tocoopcratc with Hannibal 

Sc(3. 2. in bumbling the Roman power. Wiih this view, 

^''h'n!«\ hebad fent ambafladors to the Carthaginian general ; 

HaanitiRif. Ibut they had bccrt intercepted foon after their 

landing on the Italian coafl- Pretending, however, 

'that their errand was to Rome , they in a little 

time obtained their relcafe , and made their way 

Ail ambairi' to Hannibal, with whom they concluded a treaty; 

^"■^ *"""*" but on their return , being taken at fea by a Roman 

Di*Dii (quadron , they were fent with all their papers to 

Rome, This intelligence, however, did not diL 

herendi ■ courage Philip. Another embaffy was immediately 

fecund .m. difpatched , and a fccond rati6cation of the treaty 

ciudeim was obtained. If we are to briicve Livy ", Philip 

tiwji engaged " to furnifh a fleet of two hundred Ihips, 

*' to be employed in fpreading devaAatioo along 

" the Italian coafls ; and alfo to aflin Hanntbal 

* with a confiderable body of land-forces;" in 

return for which, when Rome and Italy Ihould 

be finally reduced , lh« fole pofieflion of which i he 

Carthaginians were to retain , Hannibal was to pafs 

into Epire at the head of a Carthaginian army, to 

carry on the war there in any manner Philip Fhould 

defirejand, having made a conqueft of the whole 

country , to yield up to him thofe parts of it '. and 

thofe iflands , that lay convenient for Macedon ", 

" See Li». L. xxiii. c. ij. 

" The traaiy, which we find in Polybias (Excerpt L. vii. 

— ' «. 2.) i^ of" diiFerencicnor, and feems to be conceived in 

more modeft terms. It contains only genera' flipalations of 

niutual amity and aid between Caitbags and MacedoA , ind 
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Ttis notthebufinersof the prefcntwork, toenter book 
info a detail nf the wars which Philip had to fuflain v. 
againft the Romans. They belong to another Seft. Z. 
tirtory. It will be fufficient to take aifummary view 
of the principal events, as far as'they affcdl the 
fortunes of Greece. 

PhiJip's firft exploits difcovered little of that "*•" "" ' 
fbirit, which his bold ftipulations with Hannibal Jj^h'sconfi. 
feemed to promife. He had equipped a confidcrable»i"«MeB«"; 
fleet , and , fetcing fail from Macedon , coafted ■ 
along the ean,ern fhore- of Peloponnefus , doubled 
the cape of Malea, entered the Ionian gulph , and 
advanced as high as the mouth of the Aous , on 
which flood the tity of Apollonia; when, receiving 
advice that the Roman fleet, which lay off Sicily, 
had weighed anchor to give him battle, feized with 
a panic, he immediately badened back to CephaU 
lenia, hauled his veffcls on (bore, croffed oyer 
into Peloponnefus, as if called away by fome urgent 
bufinefs, and" made bis efcape into Macedon ". 

His next attempt ended in a manner equally dif-flecw'iownw 
graceful. He had furppifcd Oricum, on the coaft of '^'j "'"jj,, 
Epire, an unwalled and defencclefs fea-port, con- Oricum. and 

Apolloiiiai 
that tbe ont fliouM have the fame ftiends and enemies as toe 
ttber , except where otherwife bound b; antecec ent tuades ; 
,with a particular cUufe , by which the Carthaginians obJUed 
themC.lves, in cafe of a peace with the Romans, to infift 
previoufly on their evacuating Corcyra , Pharos, and all th* 
iflands which they held along thecoaftsof lliy.icumand Epire, . 
and 00 thcit rcftijrng to liberty all thofe of the family C»Wiii-() 
•f the Phaiii n Demetrius , whom they had prironers. 
*' Polyb. Lt. c. no. ' 
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M o K. fiderable only on accftunt of it's fttuation, as From 

V. tbence there was a fliort courfe to Italy. Marcus 

Se(£l. 3* Valerius Laevtous , the Roman commander at 

Bruaduftum, who knew Philip's connexions with 

Hannibal, and •had inftrudions from Rome to 

obfervc him , upon the fir ft information of his having 

pofleffedhimfelf of this port, haftened to diflodge 

htm. Philip had in the mean white marched to 

Apollonia , TitaaEed at a fliort diftance from Oricum , 

and laid liege to it. Into this place, before Philip 

had the leaft idea of his approach, Laevinus con- 

HtMftKti trived to introduce a chofen body of Romans; 

■"'?'*""'' who, together with the garrifon, having fallied 

SUM. out in the night, broke into Philip's camp, and 

with much flaughter routed the whole Macedoniaa 

( army, the king himfelf, half-naked, cfcaping with 

difficulty. He made'towards his fleet, which lay 

off Apollonia, on the Aous, with an intention of 

pufliing to fea; but, Laevinus having blocked up 

the mouth of the river , PbiUp, after running his 

tedi vmj /VcfTels aground , or fetting them on fire, was obliged 

imncwud. (Q (^pjjI homeward acrofs the mountains ". 

The embarraffed fuuation , however , of the 
Romans did not permit them to attend to this 
Macedonian war. The flower of their nation had 
lately fallen at Cannae. Ppfthumus with his whole 
army had been cut off by the Gauls. Gampania had 
revolted. The faith of Calabria was doubtful. And, 
exclufive of the variety of armaments, which thefe 
complicated dangers rendered neccffary, they had 
wars to fuftain in Spain , in Sicily, and in Saidinift. 
" Lir, L. xxtr. c. 40^ 
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It was therefore determined to endeavour , if ■ o o h; 
pofl^ble, to ratfe enemies againd Philip in Of-eece, V. 
that he might be employed at home in defending hb ScA. 3. 
own dominions. Valerius Laevinus«pplied accor- ''''" "o™"* 
ingly to the Aetolians, of all the Greeks the mod AttoUan* 
likely to iiften to foch an overture. He found in "«■*■* ■''''''»■ 
them the very temper of mind hewiflied. Naturally 
warlike, they entertained a violent refentment of 
what they had fuffered from Maccdon in the courfe 
of the laft war , and they looked impatiently for 
opportunities of revenge. Thefc favorable difpoR- 
tions Laevinus took care to cultivate by the inoft: 
lavifb prorailes on the partof Rome : *• they were," 
he told them, " the firft nation beyond fea, with 
^ whom Rome had deigned to make alliance, and 
** they might therefore be alTured of holdinga more 
** didingatfhed place in her friendfhip thaii any 
** othcrpcople ":Philiphadbeenhitbcrtoa trouble- 
*' fome and a faithlefs neighbour; beiliould hence- 
" forth be difabled from injuring them: and Acar- 
*• nania, which they had formerly poffeffed, fhould 

* '* Aeiclos to in majore fvturos tionore , " fsys'Livy 
(L. xxvi. c. 34) '* qttod gentium tran fin ninarum in afnicitiani 
*' primi veniflTtsnt'" Thii, howevcf, is not trur. Itappeart ' 

from Folybius (U iii. c. 23. 24. & Sf ) that fo early aithe 
ocinfuKhip of Juniut Biutnsand Marcus ^oratim, immediately 
sfier the expulfion of the lings, the Romans had made 3 
treaty of amity with the CaTthaginUns ; and that this amity 
wasfoleraniy rentwedon two fnbrequent nccafions. And that 
Fuch a tieaty fubfificd between Rome and Carthage, and had 
been thrice ratified Livy himfelf ^L. ix. c. 4)) acknowledges. 
The language of negotiation had , it feems, it's tticks antt 
fubtetfuges in ancient days a wtU as in modcin* 
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BOOK « be reftored to them." The Aetolians beh'eved 

'■ thefe flattering declarations, and they haftened to 

Sect 2. conclude a treaty with the Roman arabaffddor , of 

which the principal articles were, '* that the Aetolians 

■ " fiiould wage immediate war againft Philip by land, 

" which the Romans were to fupport byafleetof 

*• twenty galleys ; that, whatever conqtiedgmighc 

•• be made from the confines of Aeiolia to Corcyra , 

* the cities, buildings, and territory, Ihould belong 

* to the- Aetolians ; theotherplundcrof every kind 
** to the Romans; and that the Romans (hould 

* endeavour to put the Aetolians in pofieffion of 
** Acarnania." The Aetolians mad; it their requefl:, - 
that in this treaty of alliance theEleansand Spartans* 

-' together with Attains king of Pergaraus, with 

Pleuratus and ScerdiJctusprinces of Illyricum, flioutd, 
if agreeable to them, be alfo included. Nothing 
could confpire better with Laevinus's views. The 
more enemies Philip had to contend with, thelefshe 
was to be feared. Laevinus, on the conclufionof 
this treaty , immediately employed his arms in 
reducing Zacynthus , a fmall illand on the Pelopon> 
nefian coafl, with Oeniadae andNaxus, two/:ttie5 
fituate in that part of Acarnania bordering on Aetolia; 
which, as an earnell of what they might expeifl from 
the gencrofity of Rome , he inftantly gave up to the 
Aetolians; and, having thut^lightedupthe torchof 
war in Greece ", he retired to Corcyra ". 

From this period the humiliation and final fub* 
jeCtion of the Grecian ilates advanced ; for feme 

" Olymp. cxli.4. BEfORfi Christ, sotf. 

'• Liv. xxvi. c. a4* 

time; 
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time, by flow dftgrees, but afterwards with wonderful & o k. 
r-apidity. The Komans , having once obtained a v. 
footing in Greece , foon found means to cftablifh Se&. 2, 
themfelves therewith (irmncfs ; at firft the confe- ^'"' ""**■ 
deFtites, and, ere long, the imperious controllers G»(CEofth« 
of that very people, who had opened to them the R""^*" o*** 
^ates of Greece; extendingtheir influence from city |^rt«|iB m 
to city , by artfully availing themfelves of the credu* 
lity , the domedic feuds , the ambition , and the 
avarice, of the different leaders; always ready to 
fuppoEt the weaker againd the mightier, that, the 
ftrengch of each individual ftate being broken by 
degrees, it fliould bclefsdifficultintimetoaccomplifli 
tbe deftrudtion of the whole ; covering all the while 
their ambitious views with the fmooth femblatica 
of moderation , equity, and frieodfbip ; until, the 
vigor of Greece being on every fide gradually 
undermined, the whole tide of the Roman powet 
Tufliing in , it was totally overwhelmed. 

Among the many calamities, which the unfor< th* InauciM 



ftrongcrintereftinmoft ofthe Grecian ftates than he 
bad ever before poffcflcd ". It was now no longer re- 
membered, that he was theflagitipus tyrant, who had 
rewarded hofpitality with libidinous violation and 
treacherous murder, 'and had harboured projeifts the 
moft hoftile to public liberty ; the people now even 
looked up to him as the champion of freedom, and 
their bulwark againft the barbarians (for fo they ftyled 
^e Romans) whom tbe perBdious Aetolians had 
Polyb. Excerpt. L> x. c. )S> Juft. L xxix. c. 4, 
Vol. II. E 
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B. Q Q K invitrd into Greece; in confequencr of which, not 
'^- onlytbeGreekstothe north of theCorinthianiflhnnus, 
Sect- 2. but even the Achaean league , prepared to arm in his 
fupporcTbe Achaeansjn particular, were at the fame 
timeftinnulatedbyapprehenfions of immediate danger 
MdoBihoft to tbemfelves. Between them and the Aetohans 
titbt oth« as we have feen , an inveterate enmity had long fub-_ 
tater"" - fiftf f^' 3"<* '" ^^^ prefent pofture of afifairs they bad 
nothing to exped from the latter but hoflility and 
devaftaiion. The Spartans too, and theEIeans. the 
ancient enemies of Acbaia, now in avowed confe- 
deracy with the Romans and Aetolians , were alfo 
on theirfrontiers The Spartans efpecially , proud 
of 1 heir alliance with Rc^me, feemed to have refuraed 
all their ancient fpirit, and to meditate the recover/ 
• of that fovercignty they had formerly claimed over 
the reft of the Pcloponnefian nations. The prince aC 
prefent on the Spartan throne, was at the lame time 
of a warlike and enterprifing temper. Lycurgus, 
who bad purchafed the kingdom of the Fphori , 
having died , after a Oiort and turbulent " reign, 
Machanidas , another adventurer, had ufurpcd the 
throne ; and having expelled the young king Agefi- 
polis, reigned now the fote tyrant of Sparta ; and, 

" Chiloii, a prince of the roya! line of Sptfrta, formed the 
plan of iJeihroning Lrcitrgua; ind, with a party oF his frimdr, 
having fallen on the Ethori , who had fold the kingdom to 
him, put them r II to the fwoid ; butLycurgus himfjlfmade 
his cfcape. And the Spartan people , thmgh Chilon promifed 
them a new divifion of lands , refufing to join faim , he wag 
obliged to abandon the dcfign, and to go into banilhment.^ 
See Folyb. L. iv. c. gl. 
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whether impelled by his own difpoGtion , or the book 
ficuacion of afTairsathome, hegladly availed bimfelE v. 
of theopportunityofleiiding out his Spartans to war. Sed. 2. 

During thefe emotions in Pcloponnefus, the Phuip .xtm 
tumult of arms had already fpread throughout the o|"!<"nnio» 
northern provinces of Greece. Philip, now fenfible **"' 
of the dangers he had brought upon himfelf, exerted 
a vigor far different from what he had lately fliown. 
He began by fecuring his frontient againll the border, 
ring nations, whom the prcfent embarralTnicnts of 
Maccdon , and pethaps the expciftation of fupporc 
frorn Rome, might encourage to renew their incur- 
lions; he even carried the war into lllyricum", and ukM tiRns 
had taken Lifl'usand AcrolilTus; the former, themoft""^ kmous. 
conliderahle city in that country, and the other, a "' 
fortrefs of remarkable (lrength,at fome fliort diftanc:e, 
hitherto fuppofed to be impregoablc ; fo thaemoft 
of the other cities of tiiofe parts, terrified at the vigor 
and rapidity of his progrels, opened their gates 
without refiftancc. Thcfe fucceffes were followed o,«rc!i»i't9th« 
by his marching to the relief of the Acarnanians, tcUefoFib* 
whom the Aetolians were preparing to invade: they *'"""*'"• 
had implored aid of Philip; but before he reached 
theic borders, the Aetolians had retired. The like ^^juji,, 
fpirited meafures he p'urfued throughout Tbeffaly •"• hfmWfta 
and the countries adjacent, counterading the Aetoiian^''*"^''' 
influence, wherever he fufpedted it to prevail, and 
putting in- a pofture of defence everyplace, whichhe , 
thoflght to be in danger of an attack from the enemy. 

Hitherto, the Aetolians had gained little by their -p^, ^.^^k^j 
alliance with Rome. Their great objeift had been the teo«iviiitu« 

*' Fo!yb. Exceit. L. viii. G. 10, ti. 
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BOOK redudion of Acarnania ; butthe report, thatPhtlip 
v- was on his march to relieveit, together with the 
Se<ft. 2. defperate refolution of the Aca rnaniaas ** , who,- 
thH'r''iii'i"'oe determined not to furvive their liberties , had armed 
withKonwt all their males from fifteen years to fixty, and bound 
them under a heavy curfe, never to quit the field of 
battle unlefs vitflorious , had obliged them to aban- 
don the attempt- And although Lacvinus, at the 
return of fpring , had re-'entered Greece, thewboJe 
of his operations amounted only to the taking of 
Anticyra , a city of the Locri , on the nortb-fide of 
the Corinthian gulph; the fpoils of whicli , with all 
the prifoners , he feized on as Roman property, 
leaving to the Aetolians, according to the ft'ridl letter 
of' his treaty , the bare foil and a dcfolated city ". 
And foon after which he fet out for Rome , to take 
poCTedion of the confulQiip, to which he hadbeea 
elefled. 
i)Bi,tn)mthEir Stimulated , howevcr, by their hatred of Philip, 
halted ofphi- gjjj of the ftates confederated with liim, they difre- 

Ijp. ooaliaus . i ■ ^ ■■p i <y- . • 

tbtwari garded thefe discouragements, and preucd the war 

with the fame ardor with which they had at tirll 

engaged. Sutptcilis, who had been appointed to 

' the command ofthefleet on the Ionian ftation, in the 

room of Lacvinus, had fent tbem a fupply of near 

a thoufad men ; and they had likewife received fuc- 

cours from Attalus. They immediately palfed over 

into Feloponnefus , and in conjuni^ion with the 

dtreitedtT Spartans , fell upon Achaia; but as they were re- 

Philip in two turning homeward laden with plunder , they were 

CDglI«III«IIU. j^ " * ■" 

Liv. xxvL c. 3f*FoIyb. L-xvi. c. i^.&fugm. p. 1(19. 
*' Ibid. h. xxvl. ct6. 
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met by Fhlllp. who, having had notice of the book 
diftreffcd condition ofthcAchacans, was haftening v. 
to their affiftaocc ; a battle immediately enfued, Sed. 2. 
and the Aetolians were defeated. Undaunted , how* 
ever , they a fccond time engaged ; but were not 
more fortunate; they were again difcomBted, with 
the lofs of a great part of their army , the remainder 
with difficulty faving thcmfclves in one of the neigh. p„^ p„. 
bouring cities. Philip's fuccefs , however, roufed poi«'"'y ihe 
the jealoufy of fome of the adjoining ftates. They "J*""'"'" 
few the danger with which they were threatened, 
Ihould the power of Macedon be increafcd by 
the rcdudion of Aetolia ; and they intereftcd them- 
felvcs in mediating a peace ". Philip liftened rea- Pi>inp wiiiias 
dily to the pjopofal , his ambitious views leading"'"*'' 
him to other warsjiand a peace was on the point 
of being concluded , when the Romans , to whom 
the prolongation of the war in Greece was of the 
utmoft importance, fent their fleet to the fopport 
of the Aetollans; who, being emboldened alfo"i«*t3bTtkt 
by affurances they at the fame time received from *"""'■ 
Ada, that Attalus was preparing to join them with 
a conliderable force, fet Philip at defiance; and, 
in the flyle of viftory , talked of conditions, to 
which they IcnCw he could not give his confent". 
This, however, was by no means prejudicial 
to Philip; it gave, on the contrary, his Greek 
confederates a high opinion of his moderation and 

" Th'e principal mediators were , the Athenians , tht 
Khodians , the [>eople of Chios , and the king of Egypt. 
" See Liv. L. xxvii. c. jo. 
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BOOH pacific purpores; whilft it ftrengthened their lodig- 
V. ■ nation againft the Actolians. Thefe , favorable 

Sen. 3- difpofitions he foon found a brilliant opportunity 
phuip ftu ont of cultivating. He was afliftinf!; at the celebratioa 
from At N«. qJ (J^ Ncmeao eames, when tidtnes arrived that 

man ganitt ,,„ iiiii i ■ 

■ndrtpniAi the Komang had landed , and were ravaging the 
ttaiSoMBii country from Corinth to Sicyon. He inftantly fct 
out f atucked the enemy , obliged them to fly to 
their Oiips, recovered the booty they had taken, 
and was again at Argos before the games were 
concluded. This rapid and fplendid achievement 
dgaind Roman troops , gave to Philip a high degree 
of luftre in the eyes of Greece , now affembled at 
the Nemean fijlemnity ; which he greatly improved 
by the affability and familiar deportment he affec< 
ted towards thefe republican^, who, accul\omed 
to liberty , were wonderfully flattered ia behold- 
ing a' prince in the height of power, and juft 
crowned with vidory, mix freely among them , 
and, divelling bimfelf of the pomp of royalty, 
wear the garb and manners of a fellow-citizen". 
dlftiarniiiKi ^'^ next enterprife , though not fo fuccefsful, 
himhifin* was not lefs honorable to,his valor. The Aeto- 
tatDtj*"'*'*' ''*"' having got poCTcfEon of Elis, near the bor- 
ders of Achaia, Philip advanced in order to diflodge 
them; but, upon giving them battle, he found 
they were Aronger than he bad conceived , and 
that they had Roman foldiers among them; Sul- 
picius, who lay off the Pelopoonefian coaft, hav- 
ing, unobferved by Philip, contrived to reinforce 

" lAv. L. xtva. c. J I. f 
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tlie Aetolian garrifon with live thoufand men. He BOOK 
nevcrthelefs charged the enemy with vigor; when* v. 
his horfe being killed under him, he continued to Scd. a. 
iight on foot, until, numbers being flain on every aftrpowtrti 
fide, and the enemy preffingon, he muftuftdoubt- *'■"'■'•"* 
ediy have been taken or killed, had not his men, 
by one bold effort , ruQied in and borne him oC 
Difappointed in his defign on Elis, he did not, 
however , return without fucc«fs. There flood at 
fome dillance a (Irong caftle , in which the Eleati 
peafants had taken flielter , with their flocks and 
herds, the principal wealth of the country; 'his J"^"'''^'!^^ 
caflle he furprired. and carried off twenty t^ou- ^.^ g,rri» or 
fand head of cattle, together with four thoufand immcDikpiu. 
prifoners. 

But ", amidft all this exertion of vigor, and feem- htt inaitaw. 
iog regard for the independence of Greece, the"*""^"* 
unprincipled profligacy of Philip's cbarader AilI 
betrayed I^felf. Not long before this period , he 
had , a fecond time , attempted the liberiiei> of the 
IVleffcnians , but had been baffled by the manly 
fland.they had made againtl hira; the Pharian De- 
metrius, to whom he had committed the conduiHi 
of his plan , having loft his life in the attempt '^ 
At Argos he had , at the fame time , incurred much ' 
difgrace by his exceflive diflblutenefs 1 invading, 
with the mod daring licentioufnefs , the honor of 
private families , and employing even terror and 
violence " , where the powers of feduflion failed. 

*' Li». L. xxviL c. JZ. " Polyb. L. lit c 19. 
" Liv. obi fupra. 

E4 
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V K Happily for bis Feloponneftan confederates, the 

V- necedities of Macedon callejl him away ; a report 
$e<a. a. of his death having encouraged domeftic inforrec- 
MucdM^ tions. and the inroads of hoRile 'borderers, 
rwtopoenita Kotwithftanding Philip's departure, the military 
bFEint to operations of the Achaean ftates fuSered no inter- 
kimfrifi''' luption; a very important alteration having taken 
place in relation to that people, who now, inftead 
of placing their whole dependence on foreign aid* 
difplayed abilities and rcfources equal to the raoft 
fpirited enterprif^ It was by Philopoemen " this 
change- h^d been effeded. Originally of Megalo- 
polis in Arcadia , this great man had dininguilheti 
liimfclf , from his early years, by ardent exertions 
foi the liberties of hSs country , and a llrenouous' 
oppofitiqn to the Spartan power , then the mod 
UtthwacMC' formidable in Feloponnefus ; havirig chofen even 
to abandon his property » and fubmit to the mifc;- 
ries of exile , rather than live in fuhjection to the 
Spartans, who had made themfelves matters of 
bis native city. AratuSj about the fame time, was 
employed in ftrengtbening the commonwealth of 
Achaia* in order to form It into an effe<^ual bat- 
tier agaii^ft the ambitious attempts of his Spartau 
neighbogrsJ The difinterefted and enlarged views 
of Aratus, attached Fhilopoemen '* to his iotercfls ; 
be co-operated in many of his fchemes , and wa$ 
Sdlive in bringing over feveral of the Arcadian 
' citizens to join the Achae^tn league. Soon after the 

, ** Polyb. Excerpt. L- xl c. 7. plu^rch in Fhilopocnf 
" Polyb, U ii. c, 40, 
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death of Aratus, the integrity and military capa-B o o ] 
city of Philopoemen g^ve him the principal lead "^r 
in the Achaean councils , in the conduA of whicbj Se<^ flj 
though inferior to Aratus in political abilities , he 
equalled him in zeal for the .caufe of ft-eedom; 
and, in the martial line, he far furpaffed him. 
War, indeed , was peculiarly his province; fo 
that, although he wiQied to refemble Epaminon* 
das, whom he had propofed' for his model, it 
was only in his military genius , according to Plu< 
tarch '*, in his at^ivity, bis &gacity, and his 
contempt of riches , that the parallel was ftrong t, 
but, to the mildnefs.the gravity, and the wifdom 
of that illudrious Greek , the charader of Fhilo 
poemeii could never rife ; the department of arms, 
{ays this hiftorian, being far more fuited to his 
genius than the adminillration of civil afiairs. The 
^rft great battle, in which Philopoemen diftin< 
guiOied himfelf remarkably, was that of Selafia; 
the fucccfs of that memorable day being in a gr^C 
meafure decided by a judicious movement of the 
corps which he commanded". He pafTed after^ 
wards into Crete, in order to perfed himfelf in 
fome parts of the military fcience, for which the 
Cretans were famed. But it was not in the field 
of war alone that Philopoemen fliowed his genius, 
for military affairs. They were his conftant occu< 
pation ; in his walks , even in his journeys , in his 
rural fports, his whole attention was employed in 
obferving the difficulties of Aeep or broken ground&i . 

*• Ubi fppr"* " Polyb- I" li. c. <7, «g. 
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BOOK the advantages which might be derived frftm paf- 
V' fes, woods, inctofed fields, or open plains; thft 

Se&. 3.. difference made by rivers, ditches, and defiles, 
with every firua'ion , where the ranks of an army 
Jhould be extended in front or in tile. By this (in- 
gular and inielTant attention to the military line, 
he acquired an exi-raordinary knowledge and rea- 
dinefs in martial affairs; no cmergericy, however 
fudden, finding him unprepared. When advanced 
to be general of Achaia, be faw with concern the 
ftate to which a foreign yoke had' reduced hi» 
countrymen, and he conceived the noble refotu* 
' tion of relieving them from their humiliating con- 
dition. He altered altogether their difcipline; hi 
made them acquainted with hardfbip and toil; he 
gave them weighiier armour, and weapons oFgreater 
, ^execution. Their cavalry * hitherto oflentatibus ai^d 
ufelels, becaufe mofl!y compofcd of younjg men 
of rank , who entered into it more from vanity 
tban from public-fpirited motives, he modelled fo 
as to render it -vigorous and refpedable He turned 
even to advantage the frivoJoufnefsofthe Achaeans. 
The young men of wealth and rank affei^cd much 
^lendor in their drefs; this tafte for magnificence 
be perfiiaded them to transfer to their armour. and 
, military accoutrements ". This difplayed a great 

knowledge of the human heart. To combine a love 
of fplendor with a love of arms, will ever have 
» powerful effed on youthful minds. To have 
attempted to enforce the fimplicity of the ancient 

". flutatoh. in FhUopoem. Polyb. Exceipt L. xi. c. 7. 
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garb, at the period of re6nemeDt to which the book 
Acbaeaiis had then arrived, would only, in all v. 
probability, havegenerated fullennefsandrcfiftance. Se^ 2. > 
Fhilopoemen judged therefore with wifdom, whea 
he made the foibles of his fellow -citizens fub- 
fervient to the glory of the flate ; whilll even the 
richnefs oj^ tbeir armour, among men naturally W4r* 
like , might powfcrfully aflift the point of honor 
in the day of battle, and produce wonderful exer- 
tions, to prevent the lofis, as well as the difgrace, 
of fuch armour becoming the property of their foes. 
The eCfet^ indeed of this judicious and infinuating 
difcipline became fenfibly felt. The Acbaeans re< 
covered much of the prowefs of former days; the 
armies of Aetolia and Elis, who , promifing them- 
felves^ as ufual , an eafy vidtory, had ventured > 
upon Philip's abfence, to attack them, being 
totally defeated. 

Sulpicius had in the mean time engaged in an '"'''• «<>"«■• 
expedition againft Euboea ". Finding that Philip had uttAt^^ 
inarched from Feloponnefus, he failed to Aegina.bocR. 
and wintered in that ifland, after having made 
a conqueflof it, and fold the inhabitants for flaves.. 
Actalus king of Pergamus having afterwardsjoJned 
him with his fleet , as foon as the feafon permitted, 
they fiiaped their courfe towards Euboea. Of all 
the provinces of Greece, this, though an ifland, 
v^asone of the mod: confiderabtefor fertility of foil* 
extent of territory, and fituation'". To the eaA^ - 

*' Liv. L. xxviii. c j & feq. 
" See Stt^o, L. x. p. jo6. 
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BOOK it opened to the trade of A.ria, and the numerous 
V. iflands that cover the Hellefpontine and Aegean 
Seft. a. fcas,and, tqihewcfl:,it reached along the coafls 
of Locris, Boeotia, and Attica, from the Maliac 
bay to the promontory of Sunium ; being divided 
from the continent by a channel , fo exceeding-ty 
narrow in one part , asto admit a bridge over ic. 
Oppofite to this pais was Chalcis, the principal 
city of the illand, accounted, from it's advantage- 
ous feat, the key to this quarter of Greece. The 
king of Macedon had a very valuable (lake in 
thefe parts ; mod of the cities , both of Euboea 
and the adjacent continent , being held by Mace- 
donian garrifons. 
PhiM|> inikM Philip was not inattentive to the defigns of the 
BrewiUoM- *"^"y' He had fettled the affairs of his own king- 
dom in the bed manner he could , and had moved 
down to Demetrias in ThefTaly ; he had aHembled 
a numerous force, and given affurances of effec- 
tual fupport to all his allies. Sigtiats by 6re " he 
ordered ;o be made from the heights of Euboea, and 
from Peparethus , a fmall illand at fome diftahce from 
It, and alfo from certain mountains of Phocis and 
Theffaly, that he might thereby have regular aod 
Jpcedy intelligenceof the enemy's motions, in order 
to haften to the relief of places in mod immediate 
danger". With all thefe fpirited and judicious pre- 
parations , Philip did not remain merely on the 
. defenfive. He endeavoured to furprife Heraclea , « 

" Sae Polyb. L, x. c. 42 , 4J , 44. 
** lar, ubi fup. 
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city on the confines of Theffaly, where the Acto- book 
Itan ftates had arf^mbled in order, to confer with 'V- 
Attalusi but before Philip got thither, the con- Seift. a. 
vention was difToIved , and he could only lay wafte lofei oreum 
the country all around. In the mean time, Oreum, ^^a^^^.^ „( 
one of the flrongeft Cities of Euboea, was taken the (o>«tnoc, 
hy the Romans; having been betrayed to theip 
by the governoii^ whom they had corrupted. En- 
couraged by this fuccefs , Sulpicius had laid Hege 
to Chalcist But the flrength of the place , and the , ' 
vigorous defence made by the commanding officer, 
who was not to be tampered with , added to a report 
I that Philip was approaching , obliged him fo aban- but omt -^ 
don the attempt. Wbilft Philip , however , was cm. •='"'"'■ 
ployed in faving Chalcis^ Opus, a wealthy city ^|^',„4 
of the Locri j his allies , was flormed and plundered piundcn 
by Attalus ; and though the king of Macedon , '*'"*■ 
upon ^he firft advice of the movements of Attalus, 
marched towards Opus with all pofliblc expedition, 
and warmly purfued the plunderers, who had haftily 
retired on his approach, they neverthelefs efcaped 
to their fleet on the Euripus , and fecured all the 
booty they had taken. 

In this fludtuating manner had the Avar continued 
fix years, neither the Aetoiian confederates , hoi- 
thofe of Macedon , having much caufe to boaft ; The Kamani 
when a fudden revolution in the fortunes of Phi-""! *'"'■" 
lip left him arbiter of Greece. Attalus was called Qnn:' " 
away to the defence of his own kingdom, which 
Frufias of Bithynia was preparing to invade : and 
the Romans alfo, to whom the defeat of Afdrubal 
had opened other views , and tired at thefame cimo 
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BOOK ofa war, the events of which were indecifive, and 
^- the iffuc doubtful, withdrew fromEuboca, and 
Seft. 2. foon after failed homeward. 
Macbtnidw, Thefc changes were followed by an event very 
tfrintbr unfavorable to the intereft* of tl^ActoIians. Ma- 
in biiric by cbanidas of Sparta , the mod warlike and power- 
FiuiapotmcB i ful of theJr Grecian confederates , fell *' in battle by 
the hands of E^ilopoemen. Upon the departure of 
the Romans and Attains , Philip had returned to 
Macedon , to oppofe the inroads of the bordering 
nations; and MachanJdas, who had long fought 
occafton to reduce all Peloponnefus, awailed him- 
felf of his abfence, and at the head of a confider- 
ablearmy advanced towards Mantinea, a city of 
Arcadia under the protetftion of the Achaean ftates. 
Philopoemen was at this time general of Achaia. 
He obferved all the tyrant's motions ; and , alTem- 
bling immediately his forces , gave him battle. The 
vidory at firft inclined to the fide of Sparta ; Ma- 
chanidas, who bad begun the charge with great 
vigor, having broken and put to flight the left 
wing , compofed of a body of Tarentines and 
other auxiliaries ; but urg:tng the purfuit too 
far t and feparating himfelf from the reft of 
his army, Philopoemen marked his opportunity; 
and falling upon the main body of the Spar> 
tans, defeated them totally. IVlachanidas, who 
' law the confufion of the Spartan line , haflened 
back; but, Philopoemen having pofTefTcd himfelf 
of a ditch , interfering the field of battle , acrofs 

*' Oltmp. GxliiL s. Befosb Christ 302. 
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wHich it was neccflary for Machanidas to pa(s , BOOK' 
in order to rejoin his troops; as he was auempting v. 
to fpur his horfe over it , Philopoemen killed him Se<5t. 2. 
with his javelin '*. The death, however, ot Ma- 
chanidas did not redore liberty to Sparta; he was Nabi> rub 
fucceeded by Nabi», another .tyrant 1 much inferior ""'' 
to htm in military abilities , but infinitely more 
flagitious and cruel. 

Every thing now, in appearance, favored the Piriiip nakci 
ambitious defigns of Philip. The Aetolians coolj JiJ'",*"u.. 
no longer oppofe his arms; and Italy lay open toud Komuus 
bim: where, notwithflanding the declining (late 
of the Carrhaginian affairs , he might ftill have 
made a powerful divcrfion in favor of Hannibal. 
But he bad at prefent adopted other views. He 
not only, therefore, made peace with the Aeto> 
lians, but entered alfo into terms with rheRongans; 
■who, though they affeifted to be difpleafed with 
the Aetolian ftates for having liftened toanaccom- ^ 
moda.ion with Philip , fpon after followed theis 
example , relieving themfelves with fccret fatis&c- 
tion from a war, which , whatever they might 
boaft . had certainly greatly embarraffed them. 

Thecaufe of this alteration in the Macedoniaa 
councils dcferves notice. 

Ptolemy Philopator was at this time on the *^',''„"7/°" 
throne of Egypt, a prince of the mbft diflblutehii tuws m 
manners; and, though in the prime of life , lan-*^^'*'* 
guifbing under an inHrm and decayed conllitution, 
the confcquence of vicious exceffes. He had only 

** Polyb. Excerpt. L. xi. c. 7. Flutatch in PhJIofoiu^ 
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A o K one child , an infant Ton, whofe weakly conflitd^ 

v> ' tron afforded but a precarious hope of long life. 

Sed. a. This completion of Egyptian affairs fecmcd to open 

new and magniBceat objefls for Philip's ambition. 

He had already entered into a negotiation *' with 

. Antiocbus of Syria, in relation to the {lartition of 

the Egyptian monarchy , in cafe of Philopator's 

iddeavoDrt demifc : and he now refolved to flrengthen him- 

tnftttnEtheD fejf in thofe parts, of Alia and Europe, through 

bimbtt Id (hi .• t . ■ L f L- c \? 

acifhiwDr. which he might, upon occafton, open himfcif a 

jMod of the way into the adjoining Egyptian provinces. Under 

S" "">««""; therefore, of affiftiog Prufias king of 

iMfi*Ee»cini,Bithynia, his fbnin-law, be palTed over to Cius*'i 

a firee city on the Bitbynian frontiers , Jaid fiege 

and ukH it. t<> it^i 3>i^ took it; putting to the fword, or felling 

for flaves , all the inhabitants, and feiztng on all 

the rich plunder *'. His views, in this fcverityi 

were probably the amaffing of treafure , and at the 

— ^ fame time , the making his name formidable in that 

countiy , near to 4vhich the Egyptian king had 

Bif «t«titi» 1i>rge poflelfions. The neighbouring dates, how> 

pia^oki in* ever, provoked at the cruelties he had been guilty 

disniuaui p£ gj Cius, and [jctbaps fufpc ding that he had 

4 *' Polyb. Excerpt. L. xr. c. ao. 

'* Ibid. o. 21. 

*' It appears from Polybius, (Ejtcerpt. L. xV. c. ar.) 
that thtCe CianeanB were a people cxceedtngljr conupted, 
employed in the opprefflng., and the compading of the 
deftruAion of, each other. ContiDoal feuds were the na- 
tural confequencc of fuch a fpifit Philip availed himrelf 
of the opportunity, vhich thefe feuds j^ided him, and 
laid their city in rains. 

defigns 
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tjefighs alfo againft them, took up arms; wlttc!i BOOK 
immediately involved him. in a new war with ^• 
Attaius and the Rhodians. He attempted Pergarous, SeA a. 
the capital city of Attaius ; but was difappointed ^ """p" 
in every effort againft it. He laid wafte, however, fit!) i 
the open country , and obtained fqme trifling i«n iheeoBn. 
advantages by fea ; but he was at length defeated, "* * 
with the lofs of mofl of his Ihips and feamen. 

Meanwhile, Philopator was dead, and Antiochus, Phnopitot 
in confequence of his compad with Philip , had p"* "^ 
already begun the redudion of Coelofyria and 
Paleftine Upon the firft tidings of this event , Philip 
haflened to fecure thofe places to the northward of 
Macedon , which belonged to Egypt; and , entering AnHotftm ind 
the Thracian Cherfonefe , attacked the ftrbng-hoids L"!,'|,^iaVhi" 
which the Egyptians held there, and, either by dominkint. 
intrigue or force of arms, ejeded ail their garrifons. 
CroiCng over , he laid (iege lO Abydos " , the moft ?m\v stuck* 
important place of this part of the Afiatic coad; *"* y^'"'"' 

■ V 1 1 ^ r t TT „ r ■ Cheifentlii 

It commanded the pafs of the Heilefpont oil that 
fide, as Seftos did on the fide of liurope; and 
whoever was mafler of it, had in his bands the 
key of Afia. Philip found here a refiftance he little 
expeded. Spirited up by promifes of aid from 
Attaius and the Rhodians, the inhabitants, who 
abhorred Philip , had determined (o bury thenifelves 
under the ruins of their cityj rather than to fubmic 
to his dominion. He was not, however , difcouragcdi 
The more difficulties he had to combat, the mord 
ftrenuoufly he pudnid the fiege; and, notwith. 

- ** Lir. L. xixi. 0, 14. & 16. ' 

VOI,. IL , F 
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BOOK flandingthe mod obftinate defence, he fooa reduced 

V. the garrifon to the lall extremity. 

Se&. 9. But, whild employed in thefe ruthlels Works of 

jwi'bmT"* ao''>'tion , he faw not the ftorm which threatened 

FtaUtpt to retaliate upon himrelf the miferies with which 

his luH of empire had overwhelmed other ftates. 

The Romans, diftrefTed by the Carthaginian war, 

had unwilliogly confented to a peace with Macedon; 

but that war was at an end: and they how wiQicd 

nctWe torn, for a pretence to break with a prince , whofe power, 

Wb ft^m**i'»- '' """^ humbled, might one day become too formi- 

i» ud ibi dable. A pretence foon ofifered , Philip flood charged 

*''•*'*"' with having , in dircifl violation of the treat) 

fubfifting between him and Rome , fcnt fupplici 

both of men and money to Hannibal. Attalus and 

the Rhodians Iikewife complained, that, regardlcfi 

of their being exprefsly comprifed in that treaty. 

fr«n ihi he had waged war againft them. The Athenian* 

AthHixMi accufcd him of infradions of the fame treaty ii 

relation to them; they had been acknowledged b; 

the Romans as their allies; and yet Philip ha' 

afQfted the Acarnanians in their invaPion of Attic: 

^Bi Eirpti The Egyptian minidry alfo , terrified at the dangei 

which threatened their, young prince from the r 

pacity of Antiochus and Philip, fued to Rome fc 

protet^ion agaiod the confederate kings, and ir 

' piored the fenate and Roman people to accept ' 

the guardianOiip of the infant Ptolemy , and 

fuperintend the adminiftration of his kingdom *'. 

*' The(e complaints hada plaufible apaea^a^!^e, (he act 
fiitlon from Athens excepted. Even the Ronum hillcptian 
• lit. u mi. B. >♦. 
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Every thing that tended to cTiminate Philip was BOOK 
heard favorably iq the Roman fenate. They had, V. 
however, the policy to begin by that ai5t, which Sedt 2. 
did moft honor to Kome. AmbafTadors were itn- "'.""^^ 
mediately difpatched into Egypt, to t^ke upon fti* ci tL> 
them the guardian(hip of the young king, in the i"»"'""» "' 
name of the fenate and Roman people', and to ubs of figHi. 
command Antiochus to withdraw from thcEgyptiaa 
territories. The youngcft of the ambalfadors, Marcus 
Aemilius, had alfo infirudtions , on his way to 
Egypt 1 to inform Philip of the intentions of the 
Roman fenate. Aemilius found Philip before Abydos,Tbe]toraiB 



was remarkable ; at the head of an army flulhed- 
with vli^ory; on the point of carrying the city 
he was beQeging ; and in high exultation from the 
alliance he had lately concluded with Antiothus. 
Philip fee>ncd to feel the importance of his fituation; <!«"»«"*''• 
yet , ■ unabalhed at the Macedonian monarch's de-^,",, 

though the Athenians were now in the titterefts of Rome, 
obfcTVesiwith indignation (h^ meanncfs the^ fhowed on thii 
occafion. In fsft, they chemfelves had been thr aggrefToil. 
They had uruet'y murdeied two you.ig men of Acarnania, 
vho hd innocently ftrayed into, the temple 'f Eeiiri$, aE 
the time of the myllical celebration, and by the queflions 
they asked , bad betrayed their igrotance oF the rites af 
Initiation. Provoked at this, the Acarnanians, together nlth 
fome Macedonian troops , had tavaged Attica- And ttie 
Athenians; not having the fpirit either to fupport the outrage 
they had committed , or to make due reparation For it « 
called in a foreign force, and, in the gratification of theic 
teveDge> aififted in fubvetting the libeitics of theit couatiy. 
E« 
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BOOK portment, the Roman delivered his orders with 
dignity and firmnefs. He charged Philip not to 
attack the poffeflions of the crown of Egypt ; nor 
to wage war againfl any of the Grecian ftates ; and 
to fubmit to fair arbitration the difcuflion of the 
matters in difpute between him, Actalus, and the 
Rhodians — Philip's pride could endure no longer. 
'* Attains and Rhodes" replied he, " provoked 
" the war, of which they complain. They thcra- 
" felves were the aggrefTors." — "And were the 
" Athenians," faid Aemilius, "were the people 
" of Cius, were the unhappy Abydonians , the 
" aggreffors aFfo?" — " The boaftful inexperience 
"of youth," interrupted the king; " thy grace- 
" fulnefs of perfon , perhaps ; and , ftill more , the 
" name of Roman, that thou beared; infpire thee 
" with this haughtinefs. It is my wifh , that Rome 
'* may prove faithful to the treaties which fubfift 
*' between us. But , fhould 0ie be difpofed to try 
*' again the iH'ue of arms, I truft, with the pro- 
*' teiftioii of the gods, to render the iVlaccdonian 
*'. name- as formidable as that of Roman ". " 

Soon after th'e departure of Aemilius, followed 
the deftrudion of Abydos ". No hope of efcape 
remaining, the Abydonians determined to man the 
breaches with the few fighting men they had left; 
to refill) until they were all cither flain or difabled; 
and then, having put to the fword their women 
and children, to confume with fire what remained 
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' Polyb. L ^xvi. c. 19. Liv. L. iixxi. c 17 
' Olyuf. czlir. u fisFOSB Christ 199. 
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of the city. This defperate rcfolujion waj executed book 
in part, whenfome of the priefls, though Tolemnly T- 
fworn to the execution of the dreadful refolution, Se&. 2. 
found it to be more than humanity could bear,Mduk»i 
and opened the gates of the city to Philip. Upon 
the entrance of the Macedonians vas exhibited one 
of the moft tremendous fcenes recorded in hiftory; 
fathers, hulbands, in every quarter of the city, D^i^jroftti. 
plunging the poniard into the breafts, or daOiing AbjdoniMi. 
out the brains , of their dearefl connexion^ ; and 
then , pierced by their own hands , expiring on 
heaps of mangled carcafes. Philip himfejf feJt the 
horror of the fight. He would have checked the 
fury of the infatuated multitude; but in vain; and - 
was at laft obliged to draw off bis troops , and to 
allow them three days for completing the carnage; 
So that , the prifoners excepted , hardly one man 
furvlved of this unhappy and devoted people '*. 

*' Polyb. ubi fap. 
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P O O K VI. 
SECTION I. 

CONTENTS. 

Second a^aeedonian war — Sulpiciusthe con/ul enters 
Greece — Vt/lius fucceeds him — flamininus is 
appointed to the confulfliip , afid conduit of th^ 
war — his abilities — vigor ~ fuccefs — detaches 
the moji conjiderakh oj the Grecian Jlates , peo'ti- 
eularly the Aetolians and Achaeans^ from their 
connexion with Macedon — draws Philip into an 
engageinent — defeati him -^ compels him to accept 
of peace on terms highly difadvanlageoKx — ingfa> ■ 
tiates himfetf with the Grecian fiaies ^ by maitng a 
pompous proclamation of their freedom , at the 
yihmlan and Nemaean games — infidioufnefs of 
this grant — the Aetolians avow their jealoujy ,- 
condemn the peace with Macedon ; and charge the 
proconfal with entertaitiing unfriendly defigns again fi 
Greece — under a pretence of a zeal /or liberty, 
he propofes making war on Nabis tyrant of Sparta^ 
lately his confederate again/1 Philip — the Aetolians 
objed tQ this «■«•. -^ the Qih& Qrecian Jitnes 
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mooperate with Flamininus, — Nahis attacked, <md 
reduced to exlrpmity — Ilfimininus , againft the 
opinion of his Greek confederates , concludes a tremy 
with him : and by arttficft extortt their conjent — 
A is motives — he returns to Home , having Jtrjt ■ 
obtained the freedom of all the Bomant who wert 
in (lavery throughout Greece. 

jrvOME could hardly have chofcn a comundure loan 
more favorable to her ambitious defigns, than ' ^^' 
that' which marks the cbmmencement of the fecopd ^eift. i. 
IVlacedonian war: Carthage was fubducd; all re- ft;^^';;^^';;^ 
mains of revolt and popular tumult had fubfided ■ffii" » th« 
, throughout Italy; Sicily, the prize To long con- [l^J'"^"^'^''' 
tended for, in fertitiry and opulence the pride ofMutioMM 
the weftem world, was now, together with mod*"' 
of the adjacent iflands, annexed to her dominions; 
even thofe nations , whom her arms had not reached, 
heard with terror the fame of a powtr, to which 
Hannibal had proved unequal. 

Philip, on the other hand, inftead of availing •""''»" ** 
hinafelf of the barrier pointed out by nature for^joJ 
his defence, feemed to be laying himfelf open to 
invafion and difcomfiture. He was on hollile terms 
with mod of the circumjacent nations. He had loft 
the affection and confidence of the moft confiderable 
of the Grecian Hates. From Egypt no fuccours 
were to be expe£led; and from Afia but few. The 
Rhodians, who, on account of their maritime 
Ilrengtbf might have been powerful allies, had by 
bis depredations , and ill-timed attempts , been 
eaiD|>cUed to take part with his enemies. And 
F4 
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BOOK Antlochus , of wbofe alliance he made his boaft, 
VI- was too intent on his own fchemes of empire, and 
Se<3. I, too remote from Macedon , to be anxious about 
the fdte of a kingdom, un which, h^ injridjcioudy 
imagined , the profpenty of Syria did not at all' 
depend. 
Tbt foniiii -I hree years had elapfed, (ince peace had been 
suipiciui.^ concluded with Philip, when the Romans, under 
the command of the conful SulpiciuSv landed oa the 
coaft of Epirc- The oftcnfibk caufe of this expe- 
dition was the relief of Athens , then befieged by 
(tail 1 s>*t Philip. Acconliiigly , part of the Roman fleet was 
"f "**■"'*' detached to Attica, and was foon after joined by 
bcfiLKd h'y the coipbined fleets of Attalus and the Rhodians. 
ibiiip't Philip was fired with indignation againft the 
Athenians, whom be looked upon as the caufe of 
the war , and marked them out as objeifls of his 
futprifti kceneft vengeance. To add to hisrefentment, the 
cbaiui and Roman commander had detached from the coaft of 
miai. Attica, fomc armed vefTels to Chalcis, which fup- 

prifed the city, deftroyed the arfenals and nlilitary 
(lores, and left the place a fmoking ruin. Philip, 
SfffBtniMt who lay at Demetrius in Theflaly when tidings 
nfchiiipi were brought him of this event, immediately fet 
10 itreiii hit oiu , at the head of a chofen body of men, in hopes 
vrH^tanct on of Overtaking the enemy; but, difappointcd of bis 
' "'' aim . he advanced towards Attica , continuing his 
iparchall night, with the defign of forprifing Athens, 
and of treating it as the Romans had treated Chalcis, 
He had probably fuccceded, had npt one ' of thofe 

' 'Hui(oSf.Vor — See Folluo. Onamaft. L. i. c. ^. 
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couriers, whom the Greeks uTually employed on B o K 
occaAoiis of drfpatch, defcried him on his march, vi- 
and alarmed the Athenians. Finding that he could Se<a. i. 
not carry this point, he took his revenge in anothe^ ^i «iaprwB»> 
manner. The country of Attica was every where 
adorned with the moft exquifite works of art, (lately 
temples, fumptuous villas, ftatues of BniOied beauty, 
and noble fepulchral monuments ; in which the 
richnefs of the marble, though of the mpft perfetft 
kind , wasoffmall value, when compared with what 
bad been ftamped upon it by the hand of the artift. i»i* *■"" 
All of them fell viftims to his fury, the temples, cxcep- ^^J^"""' 
ted; faefparednoteven thofe awful remembrances of 
th< illuftriousdead, which t6e violence of war had 
hitherto refpcAed. He then attempted Elculis, and 
afterwards the Piraeus , but failedin both ; and having 
made a Diort,excurfion into Peloponnefus, he returned 
again , with redoubled rage , and deftroyed even the 
temples, which till now he had feemed toveneratej 
mangling aqd defacing every work of art in fuch 
a manner, chat fcarce a veftige of fymmecry oc 
- beauty remained *. 

The Athenians., on their part, had recourfe to Mapnirin 
the only weapons, they were now expert in, the**''""^* 
invectives ol taeir orators , and Che acrimony or their ,tdtcd tbtii 
popular decrees. It was rcfolved , " that Philip «''"'""•'"* 
" fliould for ever be the objed of the execration 
" of the Athenian people — that whatever llatues 
^ had been raifed to him , or to any of the IMacedo- 
^ nian princes, £hou]d be thrown down; whatever 

* Ltr> L. xui. c, 24. zi. 
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B 6 o K ** had been nia^ed in their favor rercinded ; and 

vr. " the feveral f^ftivals and orders of priefts, which 

$f£t. I. *^ had been inftituted in their honor aboliflied — thac 

■ <• everyplace, in whickhad been fetupanyinfcrip- 

" tion or memorial in praife of Philip , Oiould hence- 

*' forth be accounted profane and deBlcd — that ia 

** all their folemn feafis, when their priefts were to 

** implore a blelling on Athens and her allies, Hhey 

** Diould pronounce curfes againO: him, his kin- 

** dred, his arms by fea and land', and the whole 

" Macedonian name and nation — in a word, that 

" whatever had in ancient times been decreed 

** agaioft the Fififtratidae , flionjd operate in full 

* force againft Philip — and that whofoevcr pro- 

** poTed any mitigation of the rcfolutions now 

" formed , fboutd be adjudged a traitor to his 

^ country, and' be forthwith put to death '. " 

(htir cncfi Nor was Athens lefs extragavant in her adulations 

oraatici; gf thofe, from whom fiie bad received afliflance. 

»nd tbuc The Romans and Attains were diftinguilhed par* 

•iJJM. ticularly by the moft fulforae honors ; folemn procef- 

fions of all the priefts and pricfteffes attended their 

entrance into Athens , as if celebrating the reception 

of tutelary deities. Every Rhodian born was decreed 

a denizen of Athens. And , in further compliment 

to Attains , one of their tribes alTumed the name of 

Attalis \ Into fuch meannefs has corruption of 

manners the power of betraying the mind of man ! 

Tht AchMui. Philip foon found, that from the other parts of 

'"*'*""""' Greece he bad fomething yet more formidable 

Philip. * Liv, X. xn.xi. C. 44. 

* Folyb. Ugac tii. p. tojis. Uf. L. xxxi.,,c. 14, tj. 
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to dread, than the wordy war of the frivolous book 
A thefiians He had applied to the Acbaeau dates , ^i- 
in their convention at Argos , for fuccours , offering Sc^ t- 
to repel the attacks of Nabis, who Was infefling 
their frontiers, on condition that fome of his cities 
ibould be garrifoned by a body of their beft troops. ' 
But the Acbacans. well apprized of his iofidious 
views, rejedcd the propofal '. He applied after- 
wards, with as little fuccefs, to the national con> 
vcncion of the Aetolian ftatcs ; ambafladors from 
Athens and the Roman conful having appeared in 
the alTcinbly, and urged , their complaints in (o for> 
cible a manner, that, had not Dcmocritus , then 
praetor of Aetolia , bribed , as it was fufpeAed , by 
Fhilip , put off the final determination of the matter 
till the next alTembly, war had unqucliionably been 
immediately declared againft him *. 

Meanwhile, Sulpicius, who was encamped onSaipi^tn. 
the banks of the Apfus ', had feiit off a detachment, '^jj"ie» 
with direiftions to penetrate through the countries th. wefttm 
that covered the weftern borders of Macedon, and ^^"''" °l 
attempt an impreflion on the Inacedonian frontier . 

' Ic was probably on this occafton that Philip attempted 
the life of Philopoemen ; Plutarch (in Phitopoem.) informing 
us, that he meantto have had him afTa^iaated at Argo^. This 
honeft Greek, who wai too much a friend to hit country to 
. be in amity with Fhilip , no doubt o^pol^d hii demand ; and 
that pnnoe, to whom crimei arc faid to have been familiar, 
meditated an effectual revenge, 
Li^ L. xxxi. c jj. 

A liver of Illyricum , which cmptiei itfelF into thc 
Imian gulph between Apollonia and Pyriaeliitjm. 
' Uy. l. XKi, c. a7*feq. 
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Book This operation had alt the effeft that couldbe 

vi> expe<fled from it. The caftles and ftrong-holds ia 

aedt I. this part of the country, though advantageoufly 

fituated in the midft of defiles and broken precipices, 

were taken by the Romans; while the Illyrians, the 

Dardanians, the Athamanes, terrified at the pro- 

' gref^ of the Roman arms, declared againd Fhitip. 

Jjincouraged by thefe fair appearances, the conful 

entered the country of the DafTaretii , from which 

there was faid to be an eafy paOage into IVIacedon , 

and got polTelHon of alt the towns throughout the 

canton; difmay and defolation fpreading on cveiy 

Phiiip-i M- fide as he advanced. Philip hitnfejf began to tremhte 

p»ta(tii>oBi. for ([,g fafety of his kingdom ; he drew near to thore 

fisitts which feeroed to be moft in danger, and 

employed alt bis military fkill, of which hiftorians 

_ allow him a large fbare, in watching, and, as occaGon 

UnitiPTT in< offered, obflru^ing the motions of the enemy: 

premun made when an unlucky event* not only damped his vigor 

oFitae :^|acc for the prefent, but left fuch an imprcflion on bis 

riDDiaDii fpirits , as well as on tbe minds of his fubjcfls , as is 

thought to have had a confidcrabte influence on 

from whii their fubfequent forti^nes. A troop of Macedonian 

fault. horfemen had encountered aparty of Roman ca,vatry, 

and, a ikirmifh enfuing, forty of the former were 

flain, and of the Romans thirty-five. Among the 

Greeks the rites of fcpulture were highly revered; 

Philip, therefore, to fhpw the refpedl he had for 

his gallant foldiers, removed the bodies of the 

IVIacedoni^ns to his cam^, tn order to the celebratioo 

* Lit. L. xxxi. c )4, 
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of their funeral obfequies. Hitherto the Macedonians, book 
whofe wars had chiefly been with the nations of vi. 
Greece and lllyricum, had been only.accuftomed Sefl- i- 
to wounds made by the fpear, the javelin, and the 
arrow « which in their appearance had nothing 
hideous ; but when they faw the bodies .of their 
companions mangled by wide-yawning wounds; 
when they beheld their headlefs trunks , entire limbs 
fopped from the mutilated carcafe , with all the 
fhocking marks of (laughter , which the broad 
SpaniDi faulchion is foited to inflid; they were 
{truck with horror and difmay. Even Philip (liud' 
dered at the thoughts of encountering fuch a foe» 
and was obferved , for a confiderabic time after- 
wards, carefully to avoid any dccifive action ; con- 
tenting himfclf with Ikirmifhes , and with cutting off 
occafionaily fome ftraggling parties of the enemy's 
foragers. 

In this languid and indectfive kind of war twoSiweof-h* 
years elapfed, during the confulfliip of Sulpicius, ^^^fji-ui! 
an;! that of his fucceffor VilHus, not much to the!hip(ofK..u 
honor of the Roman commanders; whofe fpiritlefs ^1"°'^"'' 
or ibtcrefted conduft was faid to be the caufe that rucBtff.-r. 
nothing more had been effected. From this protraded 
■war, however, Philip had reaped no advantage. 
He had met with difcomfiturc in almoft every 
attempt; J)is frontiers had fufferpd fevcre depreda- 
tion; and, far from ftrengthening himfetf with new 
allies, the Aetoitans, who at firft had preferved a 
kind of neutrality , had now avowedly efpoufed 
the cauCe of Rome, and appeared agaiaft him ia 
(he field. 
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6 o o K Thus flood affairs at tb« clore of the fecond yeat 

vT. of the war, when the command of the Roman army 

Sefl. I. devolved tyi the new conful , Titos Quintius Flami- 

fiarainiiiiiiii nj^yg^ The important fliare this Roman had in 

appoiiKed to ■ 

«on.iuii iht eoeAmie the humiUation of Greece , and the fubtilty 
nuctteoiid j,„j jjark perfidioufoels of thofe councils, with the 
conduift of which he was intruded, render his 
charader '* the objetfl of particular attention. 
Ui chuaOtr i Though not remarkably eminent for military abili- 
ties, he was, however, what a Roman in thofe 
days generally was, a foldier, and well acquainted 
with the fcience of war. But his excellence chiefly 
confiCledin the bufinefs of negotiation. Gentle and 
conciliating in his manner, he knew how to employ 
every art to gain the confidence of thofe , to whom 
he was deputed. Impenetrable in his defigns , yci 
' wearing the captivating (how of cordiality and frank' 

nefs, he coolly marked every opportunity, and 
improved every advantage that could ferv# the 
fchcmes he had in view. To Greece he profeffei 
himfclf the zealous vindicator of her liberties; thougt 
in cffeifl their moft refined deftroycr; conduftinj 
himfeif, in every (lep , with fuch complete dilli 
mulation, that, even to this day, it is. with fome 
I a queftion, whether he was not guiltlets of th< 

treacherous policy which Rome pradifed on tht 
occafion ; and , in the honefty of hts heart , proiaifet 
what he believed was to be religiouHy fultilled. 
hnw Mired ta He had been eleded to the confulQiip when h 
t^ caDfiii- IjjjJ QQt completed bis thirtieth year; and witbou 

'* See Eo1]rb. paflim. Lir. L. xxzii. & f«ci. Pluc in Flami 
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paQtitg through the iaterraediate' offices of itedile book 
and praetor. This extraordinary diftindion , as vi. 
Plutarch " informs us, he owed chiefly to the Seifi:. i. 
reputation he had.obtained among the Tarentines, 
over whom he bad been appointed governor towards 
the end of Haanibal's war. Encouraged by tbefe 
colonifts with promifes of powerful fupport, he 
flood for the confblfliip , and carried it ; the people 
warmly efpoufing his intercft, in oppofitiob even 
to fome of their own tribunes ^ and the fenate 
underhand favoring his pretenfions. Having drawn 
lots with his colleague , be -had for his allotment 
the Macedonian war. The profped of fo noble a ^** rpuu*i 
ficJd roufed all his ambition; and he was refo'ved "„*"°|*yj„ 
to purfue it with activity and ardor. It had been ib* du<ie> o: 
ufual with the confuls to waAe a confiderable pot-"" *"'*' 
tion of their year at home, in the enjoyment of 
official parade : henCe they feldom joined the army 
until the feafon was far advanced. Flamininus 
adopted a different plan. Regardlel^ of the pomp of ' 
Rome, he hadened over into Greece, as foon as 
the neceflary religious ceremonies were over, at 
which his office obliged him to prefide. 

He found Villius in 'that part of Epire called drnodgci 
Chaonia, near the mouth of the ** Aous, in a fitua- ^V'" ^'""j, 
tion rather difgracefui to a Roman conful, in fighc 
ef the enemy, without daring to attack them. 

" la Flamia. ' 

'* Pluutch (in Philopoem.) calls it the Apfm; It appears 
frem Livy QL. zsxii. c< f.) ■* well as horn fcTera^ eitcnm. 
ftances, ihat ic Ihoiild be ths Aous. See Palmer. Gisc. 
Anciq. L. i. c. zi. 
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BOOK Philip , trufting to the (lender abilities of VilliuS » 
VI. had ventured to look the Romans in the face^ and 
Sodl. I. had intrenched hinnfelf in fuch a manner as gave him 
a very formidable appearance ". He was pofted in 
a narrow vale, through which the Aous rolled a 
deep and rapid ftream. The banks of the river 
-were deep and narrow, and fecured by (Iroog ih- 
Venchments; on either lide rofe high and rugged 
mountains, and he had taken poHeHion of all the 
hollows and deBles. Flamininus having taken the 
coramaud, employed fome days in reconnoitring 
the fituation of the enemy, and conftdering the 
practicability of forcing their lines. At length , by- 
means of fome neighbouring fliephcrds, he djfcovered 
a path , which led to the fummit by a winding 
courfe. Having detached a party to occupy the 
heights which hung over the Macedonian camp, on 
feeing the concerted fignal, he began the " attack. " 
»d put* bin In thef heat of the engagement, the fhouts of the 
t> flijht: Romans dh the hills, who now poured down on 
the IMacedonians , threw them into the utmoft con- 
fufioo, and foon completed their overthrow; Philip, 
with the remains of his army, making his efcape 
through the firaits of the mountains into Theflaly , 
and from thence into Macedon ". 

" Livy (L. xKxiLc. lo.) glres us an accoilnt of an inter- 
view between Philip and the conful , of which no ir.ention it 
nadeby PluiaTch ,and which, all drcumftances confidercd, 
appeara exceedingly improbable. 

'\Oi.YMP. cxIt. 2. Before Christ 194. 

*' IJv. L.' zxxii. c 111 i3< 

It 
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yi 
It would have litcle availed to have purfued Seift. i. 
Philip through a country, with every ftrong pafs ^"^^ *^'"'*" 
and intricate winding of which he was intimately Graci»i 
acquainted. Flamininus adopted a method of ope- f^"'JJ|™ 
ration " far mure elfe<flual : he prepared to deftroy n„ion witb 
all remains of power or influence which his enemy Mi«tton( 
polTefTed among the Grecian ftates , and , if poffible, 
finally to diflblve every connexion of interefts 
between Greece and Macedon, 1 his plan, artfully 
Jaid , was carried into execution with the moft 
confummaie ilcill. He began his progref^ at Epire, 
through which he marched, not as an enemy, but 
as a prote<£tor. Philip, in his flight, had marked 
liis route with plunder and devaftation. Flamininus, 
on the^ontrary , committed no hoftility; and re- 
flrained his foldiers from every ad of depredation ] 
fo that the Epirots, inftead of being aiSive in the 
daufe of Macedon, to which, before this conful's 
arrival, tbcy were well aEfedled , now offered them* 
fclves as his guides, or inlided under his banners. 
From Epire he marched into ThefTaly, and took 
pofTeflTion of almoft every place of ftrength in the 
country; conquering oppbCition by lenity and per- 
fualion , and employing arms only where gentler 
means had proved ineffectual. Meanwhile, Luciu?, 
brother to Flamininus, who commanded theRoman 
fleet, had reached the eaftern coaft of Greece; 
and, being joined by the fleets of Attalus and the 
Rhodians, made a defcent on Kuboea , whece Philip-, 
as we have already feen, had many important fct- 

" Plut. in Flarain. Liv. L. xxxii. c. ij & feq. 

Vol. 11. G 
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BOOK tlement!!. Philoclcs, who commanded on the tfland, 

' ^'- was defeated; and Eretria and Caryftus, two con- 

Seia. I. fidcrable cities, were taken. Flamininos, after a 

fliort flay in Theffaly, haflened into Phocis, with 

the defign of extending his conquefts towards the 

«"*"«Dr( fouthern provinces of Greece. His great objetS was, 

ih^ftTuTof *° K^'" over the dates of Achaia to the interefls 

Acbiiit of Rome; for which purpofe, he gave inflru<^ions 

to his brother, to fend a joint embatfy to Achaia, 

in the name of the Romans, Attalus, and the 

Rhodiaiis, requeuing a convention of the Achaean 

Aates , in order to propofe to them a treaty of alliance 

■Dd,iaihi( with the Komans; while the combined fleets, en- 

*'*" ' '*^ tcring the Corinthian gulph , were to be flaljoned " 

lints. offCenchreae, one of the Corinthian ports, under 

color of laying fiege to Corinth, then poffcCred 

by Philip; but, in fad, the more powerfully to 

Thiiip iini enforce the objeft of the embaffy. Alarmed at a 

liiiiari to (bt mcafure of the higheft confequence to him, Philip 

AchMMdid. likewife difpatchet! ambaffadors to plead his caufe 

at the cnfuing diet, which was appointed to be 

held at Sicyon ; dircfling them to place in the 

ftrongefl and clearefl point of view, the validity 

of the treaties fubfifting between IVlacedon and the 

Achaeans , and to remind them of the folemn oaths 

by which they had pledged thcmfelves : oaths 

rendered, if pofTible, more flrikingly awful by a 

cuftomary yearly renewal. Upon the opening of 

the diet, the feveral ambaffadors having firft been 

heard , the members were called upon to deliver 

Liv. L, xxiii. c. 19 & fcq. 
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theirfentiment*;; but a fullen filenceenfued: dunned B o M. 
by the variety of dangers they faw around ihera, ^i, 
they were either at a lofs what opinion to give, Sect* I* 
or fearful of delivering it. AriRaenus, genera) for AriiluDui. 
the year, and the devoted creature of Rome, having '^* »•""■* 
urged the convention in vain, at lad took the lead, dicivM fat 
declaring himfelf, in the mod decided manner, in "" "<""■"•' 
favor of the Romans: "The foccefs, " he faid, 
*' of whofe. arms in Epire , in Theflaly , in Euboea , 
" was the cleared proof of their power to proted 
*' ihofe whofe friendOiip ihey condefcended to fo- 
*' licit; whofe fleets and armies, whild Philip was 
" lurking in his own faftneffes, were now in fight 
" of Achaia; whofe chief motive, in their Grecian 
" expedition, was to deliver them from the yoke 
" of Macedon , under which they had long groaned; 
" and who mildly deigned to requed, what they 
" mighteafilycommand."Atthefametime, he poured 
forth the bittered invcdives againd the Macedonian 
king) whofe crimes, whether real or imputed, he 
dwelt on with every poffible aggravation. This 
fervile drain , fo unworthy of the fird magidrate 
of a yet free people, raifed an outcry qi indigna- 
tion , not only from the friends of Philip , but frond 
all, who bad a real concern for the liberties of their . . 

country. The Macedonian party in the convention 
> was confiderable, and attached to Philip by parti- 
cular afls of kindncfs; there were, befides, many 
of the Achaeans, who, tbough they difliked the 
king's perfonal charaAer , and were cautious of 
repofing ttiuch confidence in him, had, with great 
jreafon, bo lefs gloomy apptehenfions from this 
G a 
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BOOK foreign power, which they faw eftabllfhing itk]S 

VI' in the midft of their country, and confidered the 

Sed. I. fupponing of the royal houfe of Macedon as a mea- 

fure of the highcft moment to the general welfare 

Vloltinon. of Greece. The affembly now became a fcene of 

Ath '" "di • *''^ uproar; fom.e, with indecent clamor, fu|;>- 

porting the intercfts o( Ron e , while others as loudly 

and indecently oppofed them. Boih parties feemed 

callous to every tender or facred tie, breathing all 

/ the virulence of civil difcord , and mutually accufing 

their opponents with harbouring the mofl traitorous 

, defigns. What heightened the\rabairaffment, the 

numbers oa each fide appeared nearly equal; and 

even of thecouncil of ten, a majority of whom 

■was rcquifite to the formation of a decree , five 

•were for Macedon , and five for Rome. ■ In this 

Hate of turbulence and Irrcfolucioil had the diet 

continued two days; and on the third, by the laws 

of Achaia, it was to be diflblvcd. Next day, 

however, feemed likely to end as the preceding, 

-each party making more (Irenuous exertions, as, the 

,^/v hour of decifion approached ; when Rhifafus of 

J^Mi'ir Fellene, a member of the diet, and in the interefts 

of Rome, but Whofe fon Memnon, one of the 

council of ten , notwittiftanding his father's repeated 

' entreaties, had fteadily refuted lo abandon the fide 

of Macedon , once more attempted to fliake the 

refolution of his fon, folemnly fwearing, that he 

•would, with his own band, put him to death « if 

he did not defiH: from an oppofition , which muft 

involve his country in ruin A ftriking inftance 

this, both of the virulence of party- fpirit, and of 
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ttie ferocity even of Grecian manners in thofe b o- o k 
times! Awed by his father's menaces, Memnon VL 
changed fides, and the queftion was carried in favor Se<ft. r* 

It is worthy of notice, that the deputies from loi of Rant. 

I^egaloppl is » Argos, and Dyme withdrew, asfoon Nahic(^irit 
as it wjs perceived what would be the detcrmi- *"''""* '^ 

, ,' .... r n- ih* Achatia 

nation ol the convention , to avoid giving a lanction, d,pntiei. 
by their pretence, to refolurions fo injurious to 
Fhilip. The Dym^ans, particularly, alledged their 
obligations to the Macedonian king, who had 
ranfomed feveral of their fellow-citizens that had 
been fold for flaves by the Romans, and reflored 
them to their families. This generous reafon , 
Livy " fays, met the approbation even of Philip's 
enemies; which leads us to fuppofe, that he was 
not altogether fo profligate a monarch as the writers 
ofthofedays, who feem to be the adulators of Rome, - 
rather than hiftorians, have rcprefcnted him. 

Soon after this affair was brought to a concluGon, Fhni)ni«ni , 
the fiege of Corinth was raifed. It had been pro-hi,*purpQfe, 
niifed by the Roman conful to the Achacans; but"if«H"ii»B« 
it was now pretended, that the obft'inate defence ''"^"'"''' 
made by a number of Roman deferters, together 
with the reinforcements which the Macedonians 
had thrown into the garrifon , had forced Flam in in us 
to abandon the fiege; which, were it even to end 
fucccfcfully, was likely to be bought at too high 
a rate. Probably, the determination of the Achaean 
diet had rendered the fiege no longer neQeHary. 

" Obi fup. 

G3 
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BOOK About the fame time, too, Argos bad been betrayed 

VI. by fome of its citizens into the hands of Phiiip ". 

Seil. I. So that, after »ll that- the Achaean ftates had 

rcfolved, this prince Hill remained maftcr of two 

of the principal cities of Peloponnefus. 

TiiUp, Pbilip) however, wasalarmed. Though poffeffed 

'^ulTior'^ of thefe two cities , yet their diftant fituation afforded 

intetvicw hiro but a precarious and expenlive tenure. He 

with lie con- clearly forefaw the approaching fate of Macedon; 

abandoned by her moft ufeful confederates , deprived 

of her wonted refources, and reduced to a n.irrow 

3nd naked frontier. Urged by the embarra^ment 

of his fituation, he requcRed a conference with 

BfetMniit- the Roman conful; who made choice oi Nicaea, 

'. a fca-port on the Maliacbay , for the place of 

interview ". Flamininus repaired thither, attended 

by the chief leaders of the Aetolian and Achaean 

dates; by Amynander king of the Athamanes; by 

the ambafTador of the king of Pergamus; and the 

AttfDi cnn. commander of the Rhodian fleet. This pompous 

dutt ofFii. tetinuc not only adminiftered to the conful's pride , 

but anfwered' alfo certain political ends; it gave 

him na opportunity of making a plaufible difplay 

to his allies of his attention to their feveral Jnterefts; 

and it afforded him the means of humbling Philip, 

to whom it mufl have beeh a fevere mortification 

to fee fo confiderable a part of the ftrength-of 

Greece on the fide of his ad verfary. The Macedonian 

" Liv. L, XMii. c 2?. 

** Polyb. Excerpt L. xvii. C- i & feq. Liv. L. xxxU. 
(i, )? &feq. 
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kii)g»asheapproache(]thelhore;forbebadcomeby book 
fea, couidnotfupprefs his indignation , and, being ^l. 
invited by the confui to land, declined it. " Whom do Sedt i. 
" you fear?" laid Fiamininus. "1 fear none but the 
" immortal gods ," anfwerecl Philip ; " but I fulpcifl 
" the faith of thofe by whom 1 fee you furrounded, 
** efpccially yourAetolians." The confui obfervcd, 
that, in all cafes of this kind, there was reciprocal 
danger: " But in the prefent cafe," replied Philip, 
'* the temptation is not equal ; (or fliould mifchief 
" befal Phaeneas ( the Aetotian praetor , who 
" actompanied Fiamininus) Aetolia may eafily get 
" another praetor; but if I am taken off, who is 
*' to fucceed noe on the throne of Macedon ? " 
After a Ibort paufe, the confui requeued the king 
to make his propofats , which, as the interview 
bad been appointed at his folicitation, were properly 
to come from him. " It belongs not to the vanquiQicd 
" to propofe," anfwered the Macedonian, *'it istaUbaaEhir 
" theirs only to accept. " — " If fo , " rcfumed the "^ Vo'dd!" 
confu)' "I fhall at once name the conditions , liom, »■ 
" without which jio peace is to be expe^ed : . — "'''"' ■'""• 
*' You are lo evacuate thofe places you hold in Et |«j. 
" Greece, and relinquifh all claim to every part of 
" it — you are to give up all prlfoners and deferters 
*' belonging to Rome and her allies — you are to 
" furrender the cities you have taken in lllyricuoi, 
" (ince the conclufion of the lad peace, and the 
" places belonging to the crown of Egypt , you 
" feized'on the death of Fhilopator. — Tbcfe our 
" allies have, bcfide^ , demands of their own; it 
" is juft they fliould be beard and attended to." 
G4 
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BOOK The ambaffador of king Altalus then demanded 

Vi, the rctloration of the Ibips and prifoners taken in 

Scift. I. the engagement off the ifland of Chios, and that 

D""'"*'* he (hould indemnify -Attaloi^ for the ravages com- 

lip hT Aiu- mitted in his dominions. The Rhodians required 

jns iiKi tke Peraea . a certain diftrift on the continent of Afia , 

ofRoiM,'" oppofite to Rhodes, which had formerly belonged 

to them ; together with the evacuation of all the 

cities and fea-ports *' he poffcffed on the Afiatic 

coaft: the Achaeans claimed Argos and Corinth: 

and the Aetolians, befides the demand ipf certain 

citicsinThcffaly, infilled on an ample compenration 

for alt the jofTcs fuftained by them and their alliesj 

' *' What^PcropinionwBinaybeindiJced to form of Philip's 

moral ch .raft r, it c-csrly aiip-.ar' , from the demands made 
Oil him by the R^odians, that he muft have been a prince 
of g e t abilities , and ftrc"u us in promoting the ftrength and 
I opulence of hL king ■out Ii the beginning of his reign, when 
invited by Arat'J' into Pe^oponnufu-, the Macedonians had 
no marine, they hai fcarcely a f.aman; and yet, in about 
tweniy-twD yeas after, wt find him m pofftlTi^n of many 
cor.fiJcrable fea.ports; and that he had eft.<bli(hed a number 
of mercintile ftitl^^me^b Cp rtm & emporia) along th« 
Afiatic coaft; while ha , at the fame tims , polftfled fuch 
a navy, ao to br in a on iiijon to d.fpute the empire of 
the Archipi'Ugo with the Rhodians, iothofj day? the grea-eft 
maritime pow^r in Greice. Th'( accounts f r the Rhodian 
enmity. They fufpiAed, thu he meant to rival them in 
theLcvantt-ad^, th^ princip. 1 force o^ their weahh. Thm 
mercantile jealoufy droTe tham into the 'arras rf the Romans. 
They had foon caufe to repent! Inftead of a competitor, 
they brought upon th;mfclvcs impericu* mafters, the flight- 
eft contradidtion to whofe will was a crime worthy of 
«Xt«mmatioi). 
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and his total and final exdufion from the Grecian book 
territories. ^'" 

From the various charges againtl Philip , which S?"- '• 
Polybius and Livy have prererved to us, and lo ,jp ,pp„„ 
which , without doubt, whatever couid tnake againft w ^"* ""tn 
him is accurately recorded, it appears evidently,*" "' 
that he had only done what anabitious monarchs 
generally do, and that, however guilty he might 
be in the eye of reafon, thofe very flates, which 
preferred thefc complaints, the Aetolians efpecialty, 
and even the Romans , thofe fpirited affertors of 
the rights of mankind , were at leaft equally criminal. 
In reality, his guilt confided in being at the head 
of a kingdom of great ancient reputation, and ftill 
fuppofed to be of confiderable ftrength, which ob- 
flruifled the meditated plan of Roman domination. 
Philip feems to have been aware of the Roman "'' '""""^ 
de(igns , and by his tamencfs on this occafion, fo diffe-'in the courh 
rent from his former charatSer , to have endeavoured *^""' """ 
either to lead them to gentler purpofes , or to difplay 
to other nations what t/iey might in future times 
cxpedl from the infatiabte rapacity of Rome. Not- 
'^vithftanding the extent of the demands made on 
him, many of theiM ill-founded, and the afperity 
of language with which they were urged , he calmly 
labored to remove the obftruflions which he faw 
Hidutlrioufly thrown in the way of peace, yielding 
point after point, far beyond what could have 
been expetftcd from a prince not yet of defperate 
fortunes. To the Romans, he faid, he was ready '■'' «•"«£■ 
to refign whatever they had afked, thofe poffeffions 
in Greece excepted, which had delfcnded to htoa 
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from his aoceflors. Of his Aftatic fcttleiHents he 
delired to retain nothing but Bargylia jnd JalTus " , 
two places on the coad of Garia , valuable from 
the commercial advantages they enjoyed i JalTus, 
in particular, frpm it's fiflicry. Whatever elfe he 
held in Afia, he confented to abandon to Attalus 
and the Rhodians, togcthcc with their thips of 
war, aqd all the prifoners then alive. And, as the 
ambalTador of Attalus had charged him with having 
laid waCle his mafler's gardens and orchards, fince 
fuch matters were not unworthy royal notice , he 
would fcad over gardeners and trees to new-plant 
them. Of the Achaeans he complained much; they 
had become unprovoked enemies, in contradidlion 
to their own public aifts, in which every pofTible 
honor had repeatedly been decreed to bim i and 
in violation of a number of treaties folemnly fworn 
to: he agreed, however, that both Argos and 
Corinth Ihould be reftored to ihera. But his refent- 
ment ran highcft againft the Aetolians. There was, 

'* Bargylia, on the coaft oFCaria ; Jaffos, a fmaU ifland 
oppoHte to it. Of this JalTus thers is a plearancy reLted 
by Str^ib} (L. xir^ p. i^]. Cifaub.) A mufuian landed 
thece, and was performing to a crowded audience; when 
oi a fudden, upon (he ringirig cf a certain bill, thv ufual 
fignal for the opening of the lifli -matket , the whole alTembly 
went off, one perfun excepted. The mufician , well pleafed 
to find that his p^iformanje had power at leall over one; 
began to compliment him upon the excellence cf his tafte , 
" who had not, like the reft of his countrymsn, fuffered 
".the fi(h-bc'.l ta c:il htm away." — "The fi(h-beli!" 
lep'iedhe,' "why, h^s the filh-betl rung?" aadimmejiately 
hurriid after his companions. The man was de;f, and had 
Dot heard ths ht\l. 
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previous to this event, as has been alreadjr men- boor, 
tioned, an avowed enmity between them; which vi. 
was now increafed by the indecent petulance of Sect, I. 
the Aetolian delegates, in the courfeof the prefent 
congrefs. In the very firft conference, Alexander 
the Aetolian had attacked the king with remarkable 
acrimony , and , upon his attempting a reply , 
Fhaeneas interrupted him ip thefe infolent terms: 
" You talk like a foo! " : alf that remains for the 
" vanquished is fubmiflion to the commands of the 
** conqueror." "True," £aid Philip, " that is clear 
« even to a blind man '* ; " a tart , but juftly-merited 

" ^arxsiy KUToi Xnffiv! o?.i ytf 3 yBotxBUHov nxSr , 1 oeiEir r»is 
' KS'-l'Tcr- re WfirrarTtVivov. See Ex& Po'yb. L.__Xvii. C. 4. 

'* Falybtus and Lii^y blame Philip's pleaHintry on this 
occsfion. Eraldicacior,£aysthe^omanhi{ioiiin,quamrtgem 
decet, S* Kf inter feria qu'idem rifu fatis temptrant. Is it 
not ftrange , that they have not ac Che fame time palTed any 
cenfure on the illiberal attack oFthe Aetolian praetor , nor oa 
the Roman conful'i farcaftial reproach, lit the c!ofe of the 
fitft day's conference, Philip requeued that be might hare a 
copy of the feveral demands produced againfl him, and be 
allowed time to deliberate concerning them : for , faid he , 
/ am hire alone, I have no coujiftUor -ecitb me. — fVitb 
good reafon are you alone , anfwered Flaminings ; you have 
dtjlroyed every faithful coutrfrllor you bad. He had put to 
dciith rnmeof his fabjeifts on various fufpicions. Philip replied 
on'y , with a fmile of indignation Mi<Si«r«; S«[3oho». Mr. 
Hurae (Eflay 14] imputes ihi; illiberality of tangu^e to the . 
manners of the times. The refleflions of Polybius and Llvy 
fcc^Ti CO fay otherwife. But why fhould not their cenfure fall 
in part on thi' Roman and Aetolian? And why is it aimed 
wholly at the king of Macedon ? Are we to fufpcift , that bir 
b'ingaHne, and the enemy of Rome , were the circumftaOCCS 
that aggravated the charge againfl him? 
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BOOK repartee: Phaencas, it feems, had weak eyes. In 

VI. difcufTing their demands, he therefore began by 

Sedl, I. expreffirgthe utmofl afloniflimentand,indignation, 

that thofe fhoutd talk of excluding him from Greece, 

■who knew not even the limits of the country, 

and were themfelves Greeks but in part} feveral 

of the provinces of Aetolta lying beyond the 

boundaries of ancient Greece, What injuries they 

had fuffered , he Cud , were no more than the 

cuftomary and unavoidable confequcnces of war. 

And as to allies, they had none; influenced merely 

by the allurements of pay and depredation, they 

fought indifcriminately for any (late , Aetolians being 

often to be found in two oppofite armies. That, 

however, he would deliver up to them LarrifTa 

and PharfaUis , two cities lying convenient for their 

frontiers; but that he could not poflibly evacuate 

the other 'Theflalian cities which they claimed , 

confidently with his own fafety. 

Fhnip'i 111 thete altercations two days had elapfed , and 

""'""""*. ppace f.emed to be as diftant as ever; Philip's 

fMtotj * relmqoilhing all claim to every part of Greece, 

and engaging never to pafs beyond the boundaries 

of rVlaccdoii being, cxrlufively of particubr dc- 

ti«(ir(stimeto mand« , a preliminary from which none of the allied 

fcniiarnhfr. ftates would dep'rt. Philip's onlyr.fourcc now., 

Aon (0 Ki>mc . .» ^ ' ™- 

was an application to the confulj for permifSon 
to fend amba" idors tii lay his prnpofals before the 
fenate of Kon,: \ wl',.'i, if not deemed equitable 
and facisfa^tory , he pr. ''efted that he would fub- 
Fiininiaui mit implicitly to the coi.^^itions and award of the 
e«nts«, confcript fathers. Thisrcqueft, hardly indeed to 
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be Tefufed , was gracioufly complied with, and a b o o k 
two months truce accordingly granted ; with this ^i- 
previous (lipulation , that he fliould immediately Sed. 1. 
withdraw his garrifons from Locris and Fhocis. 
Befides gaining this important point, the conful >dii wrth 
had other views in complying with what Philip '''"""""• 
requeftcd. It was winter, and the army could not 
ad; fo that no military operation was fufpended 
by it. And the eledlion of new conftils was at 
hand, when he might poflTibly be fuperfedtfd. His 
plan therefore was , to have the appearance of 
finifhing the war by treaty, if he fhould find he 
wa^ to be recalled, or to have it rn his power 
to purfue it, if continued in the command. 

The fenate gratified Flamininus to the utmoft Fitmiiinui 
of his wifhes. They continued him in the com- J^,'^^^*^J„\ 
mand ; with full powers either to profecuce or to 
end the war, as he Qiould judge expedient. What 
they really meant was eafy for him to underftand. 
The Macedonian ambalTadors , it is true, had been 
admitted to an audience ; but not till the deputies 
from Flamininus, with the niinillers of, the fevcral 
Grecian dates, had been examined, and the fenate 
fully informed of the fituation of Macedonian affairs, 
with whatever the intcrefls of Rome required. 
'yV^ben therefore the perfon , who was at the head nuiip't am. 
of the embaffy from Philip, began to enter "P^'^'^*^^^" "J 
his mailer's defence , the fenate , inftead of fuffcr niockti) at 
ing him to proceed, flopped him with this fliort^"™'- 
queftion , " Has your mailer authorized you to give 
" up Demetrias in Thcffaly , Chalcis in Euboea, 
'' and Corinch? " termed by the Macedonians, the 
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BOOK fetters of Greece. The ambalTadocs , in confufion , 

VI. making anfwer, that they had noE received any 

Seel. 1. inftrutflions in relation to thefe points , were ordered 

indancly to withdraw , and ful! powers fent to Flatni- 

ninus; who thenceforth refufed to receive any farther 

propofals from Philip, unlefs he prcvioufly renounced 

all claim to every part of Greece. 

Philip tindcT That utifortunate monarch , now hopelefs of any 

the neecffiir equitable conditions from Rome, and probably 

eltoTning, ^,i r-i -.i. 

his ttiongbu rouled to a morelpinted exertion by the mockery 
ID war: with wbich he faw he bad been treated , employed 
his utmofl vigor in providing for his defence. Argos 
was too diflant to be of efietflual fervice i and was 
not to be retained without a force he could ill fpare ; 
he therefore refolved to abandon it ", and in A 
manner, as he imagined, more pregnant with 
* mifchief , than if it had ftitl been held by a Mace- 
fiTciapArGoi donian garrifon. Nabis was at this time the fcourge 
w Nabii. of Peloponnefus; hillory records him for one of the 
moft profligate tyrants that ever difgraced a throne ; 
he maintained himfelf in the fovereignty of Sparta , 
by means of an army of mercenaries, compofed 
of the moft cruel and flagitious of outcafts, whom 
he daily exercifed in deeds of villany , violence, 
and bloodOied. Againft the Achaeans in particular, 
on whom Philip would gladly have been revenged, 
Nabis profelTed a deadly .enemity. Philip offered 
to put him in pofTellioo of Argos , on condition of 
his reftoring it when Macedon was again in tran- 
quillity ; and, the more ftrongly to cement the 

*' Liv. L. xsxii. c. )8 * )?• 
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alliance , he propofed to give his daughters In b k 
marriage to the tyrant's fons. Whatever Philip adced, ^'* 
!Nabis promifed to perform ; and, fuch is the fide- ^^^- *• 
Jity-of tyrants, no foonerwas he mafter of Argos, J."*,''*!*' , 
than he offered his feivices to Flamininus ; who, sibisi 
xioC very delicate'in his choice of means, provided 
advantage could be derived from them , received 
him without hefitation among the allies of Rome, 
and accepted of his tendered foccours. 

Philip merited the deceit with which he was 
repaid. The cafe of the unhappy Argives was infi- 
nitely more to be lamented. Nabis immediately put Wi thuttm. 
in pra&ice his ufual fubtilties , to difcover the ' 
wealth of every man in Argos, and plundered them 
of all. And fo low did his rapacioufnefs defcend, 
as to employ his wife Apega to extort from the 
Argive ladles, by artifice or terror, whatever 
jewels or ornamental trinkets they pofTefTed. It 
appears, that avarice was the ruling pa0ion ofandcTKUi«. 
this wretched mifcreant. Polybius " makes men- 
tion of an extraordinary inftrumcnt of extortion, 
devifed by him , which upon a lefe grave authority 
■we flioold be apt to account fabulous. He had 
contrived a figure of iron, in form like Apega , to 
move with fprings, whofe arras and breaft were 
furnilhed with a number of fpikes. This machine, 
drefl'cd out as if it had really been the queen , was 
feated in his apartment; and when he found his . 
folici cations for money incffedual , " Apega," he 
■would fay, *' will perhaps plead more forcibly ;" 

" Exc. L. siii. c, 5r 
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BOOK aa^t raifing up the figure, caufed the arras to 
VI- cling round and prcfs the body of the unhappy 
Se<^ 1. dehnquenc, who generally expired under the tor- 
turing embrace.' 
R*ni>i Soon as the feafon permiued , the two armies . 
nacdio- haftened to take the field , and began to move 
jij. towards Thelfaly. Previous to this meafure, Fla- 
mininus had finifhed a tranfa<5tion of conGderable 
ininiii importance. Philip was known to have a powefful 
'^"g„^^",„^ intereft among the Boeotians; they had hitherto 
irintD obferved a kind of a neutrality ^ but k was uacer- 
'*"'' tain how long they might retain the fame pacific 
appearances , and in trie prefent fi^uation of affairs 
the proconful carneftly wiflied to engage them , if 
polGble, to ad decidedly for Kome The difficulty 
was, how to e8e£luate his purpofe The arts of 
pcrfuaCion and intrigue had been fo repeatedly 
, employed throughout Greece that their notoriety 
hindered their cfFed ; and on the Boeotians, a rough 
people , they had already probably been tried in 
vain. So that Ftamininus found it neceffary to have 
recourfe to a different and unhackneyed fcheme; 
and, as the execution was of a delicate nature, 
iiini- to take the management upon himfelf. Attalus and 
the proconful fet out " attended by a fmall reti- 
nue, as on a frienHly vifii to Thebes, where the 
convention of the Boeotian ftates was ufually held. 
The flcndernefs of the train raifed no alarm, and 
the Thebans opened their ga^es with an unfufpi- 
cious cordiality i their chief magiArate himfelf, to 
do thcgrcatei* honor to the Roman general, and 
Liv. L. x}.x ii. c. 1,2. Plut in Flainnino. 

perhaps 
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peihaps in the fecret , going forth to meet hmi. book 
Sue fcarcely was he within the walls j when a body ' vi. 
of two thoufand fpearmen, whom the winding of Sci^. 1^ 
the hills had hitherto concealed , appeared in fight, 
and , mixing with the proconful's attendants * 
enteted the city. Flamininus, nevertbelefs, Qill 
affeded the language of peace; and, an aFfembly 
having been convened, made it his fuit, with 
a^I the rhetoric of refpedful entreaty , that the 
Hoeotians would be pleafed to admit him into their 
friendfliip and alliance; in fupport of which, At- 
talus, the faithful advocate of Rome, fpoke with 
fucb vehemence , that in the midft of his harangue 
he fell down fpeechlefs; and ^ being immediately- 
conveyed onboard his fleet, which failed for Afia, 
he foon after expired. But there was , indeed, little 
neceifity for argument to convince the Boeotians 
of the propriety of a meafure , which wa; fupported 
by two thoufand men in arms ; they readily agreed 
to all the proconful's rcquifitions. This kind of 
fraud *', we learn from hiftory began now to be 
praiftifed by the Roaiaas. Time was , when thejr 

*' There f>, however » gooJ re'Fon to f^-fpefl , that 
Flaminmus had foon iccouTfe to other means , far woTfa 
than even deceit , to f«cure the iDfluence he had chai 
acquired. livy (L- xxxtii. c. x?, 38, 39) ftatl furnifli 
the account. The Thebans , a great number of whom , 
notwichftinding the low ftate of Philip's fortunes , ( it being 
foon after his deteat ) Were ftill attached fhongly to him , 
had, in opt>oGtion to the Ramjn party, chofen for Bi^eo. . 
taich one Barciilas , in the Macedonian interefl: , and who 
had lately (erred in the armies of Macedon. By way «f 

Vol. n. H 

. /' ■ 
/ 
/ 
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BOOK would have fcorned the acquifition of a vi&oty 
VI. gained at the price of treachery. But, having 

Sedl. I. 

letaliation , proper indnimenU were employed, and Bar. 
cillas was afralTinatcd. But the authors of his aflairmation 
having been traced out , it wis found , that one of the 
chief leaders among the pattifans -of Rome was the prin- 
cipal petfon concerned ; who , upon the difcovcry > imme- 
diately fled to Athens, then Flamininut's place of refidence. 
The charai^er and connexions of the ftian, the 'place he 
fled to, the proteiflion he found, together with forae other 
ciTCumftances, not mentioned by this hiftotian, fixed the 
fufpiuons of all Thebes on Flamininus. And fo exafperated 
on account of it , Livy himfelf (ibid. c. 29.) confeffes, 
was the whole Theban naion againft all of Roman race, 
(eSeravit ca caedcs Thebanot Roeclofque omnes ad exe- 
crabil. odium Romanon-m ) that they murdered every Ro- 
man foldict th-y could find , and were not to be checked 
but by ihe march of a Roman army irto Boeotia. — Pu. 
lybius (Legat. viii. p. not.) is yet mote particular. The 
confpirators , he exprefsly tells us , applied to Flamininua , 
. Bna communicated their plan to him:. he promifed not to 
give any hindrance to it, though he was unwilling to 
appear himfelf iti the bufmefs; but referred them to Alexa- 
msnes, a tiufty Aec^^tian in the Roman intereR, in con- 
cert with whom they carried the fcheme into execution. 
Polybius ca is the Boeotarch Rrachyllas. 

Flamininus af'erwards Inade peace with the Boeotians^ 
by the mediation of the Achaean ftates. And, from a 
chcumftance mentioned by Livy (ibid. c. 29.) we may 
colled , that there was fomething exceedingly pitiable in 
the (.afe of the Boeotians. The Achaeans lefoived , fliould 
Fiamininus not confent to a peace , to inarch thLnifelv es- 
to the affillance of the Boeotians, and join them againft 
Rome : {ni impetralTent pacem Boeotis , be lum fimul gerere 
decreverunt ) Nothing but the Jlrongelt convii5lion of the 
juftice of the Boeotian caufe could have drawn fuch a 
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declined from their ancient fimplicity, they had BOOK 
loft -much '* of that blunt and inartificial courage vi. 
for which they were remarkable in their earlier Sc^ I. 
ages. Such, unhappily, has been, the prdgrcfc of 
manners among all nations, the advancement of 
refinement produces the decline of virtue. 

After fome movemeots of little confequence, Bittie of Cj. 
the two armies advanced " from the fouthern parts °''^*'''***'' 
of Theffaly towards Scotuffa acity near thePeneus; 
the Macedonians, in queft of forage; and the Romans, * 

to deprive them of it, by laying waftc the country. 
Asthey had taken different routes, theybad encanu 
ped near to each other .without knowiag it, being 
icparated only by a range of hills, called Cyno- 
cephalae". Philip, uiurertain as to the pofition of 
thC' Roman army, hid detached a party to the 
top of the hills, to reconnoitre , if poflible , the 
fituation of the enemy; who unexneaedly fell in 
■with a detachment of Romans, that had marched 
■with the hke defign to difcover Philip. By reafoti 
of the hazinefs of the morning, the Macedooiani 
did not difcover the Romans till they were within 
reach of their weapons, when a-lkirmifh immediately 
enfued ; and each party, as they happened' to be 

dechradon Fiom the Achacaas, at this time much fallen 
from their independence, and in ftridt connexion with the 
Roman people. 

" See th'i fecond and third Te^iom of this book ; and 
TeAion the firft of booh the feventh. 

** See Polyb. Excerpt. L. xvii. c. 14. & feq. Lir. L. xxxiil. 
c. t & f'-il. 

" The dogi-btadff from the appeaianca vhich tbeif 
fumuiu exhibited. 

H a 
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B o E preFTed , fending to their refpeAive camps for rein* 
VI. forcements , in a fiiorc time a general engagement 
Sed. I. became almoft unavoidable". 
to!he""\. Itappears tbatPhilip, whether under the impref- 
nianii fionof fome difcouraging omen, as Plutarch " feems 

tothink, or, according to Polybius, difliking the 
ground , which was ill-fuited to the operations of 
bis infantry, would have deferred the decifion to 
fome future day. But the advantage being at firft 
on the fide of the Macedonians, and his army, en. 
couraged by the fuccels of their fellow-foldiers , 
eagerly foliciting to be led againfl the enemy , he at 
he iddrdTn length yielded to their ardor , and drew up his whole 
fait unirt forces , conjuring them '*, as they paffcd , " to (how 
" themfelves mindful of their anceftors , and not tO' 
« permit Macedon , illuftrious by fo many glorious 
Fiimiaiku* " achievements , to bend to the yoke of Rome." 
RddtciTei hii, Flamininus, having formed his troops, employed , 
with no lefs anxiety, every argument which he 
fuppofed likely to infpire the moft vigorous exer- 
tions. He reminded them, "of their recent conquefts 
*' in Italy, in Sicily, in Spain, in Afric* over nations 
no way inferior to whatever Macedon had to boaft , 
even. in the days of her glory; that thofe, with' 
whom they were now to engage , were Macedonians 
** Olymp. cxIv. j. Before Christ ijj. 
' Some days before , haranguing his men , he perceived 
that the place he was TpeakiDg from was burial-ground ; which 
ci rcu in fiance , having been noticed by the foldieis, caft a 
deep gloom over the whole aimy. As foon as Philip obfeTVed 
it, he withdrew. Omens of this kind were fupeiftitiouRy 
attended to by the ancients. 
■" Jufi. L. XX. e. 4.. 
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ooly ia name ; not , as the Romans , great by their book 
owa exploits; but deriving whatever diftinAion vi. 
tbey enjoyed from the remembrance of the achieve- Sc&, i. 
menu of their forefathers , being themfelves a dege^ 
nerate race, who with difficulty repelled even 
the predatory incurfions of a fc\r neighbouring 
barbarians"." 

The right wing of the Macedonians had reached ThevitiorT 
the heights before thecnemy, and, having preferved ^y""!!^^'^'^.'' 
in their march all that com padnefs and depth, which fiieimfMoieE 
con(iituted the ftrength of the Macedonian phalanx , *"■*■ 
bore down with their whole weight upon the 
Romans, now afcending the hill; who, unable to 
vrithftand the (bock, gave way on every fide, and 
bad been totally routed, but for the Umcly fupport 
of the Aetolian horfe. On the left, the Macedonians 
foug^it not with the fame advantage. They had 
formed later than the other wing; and a precipitate 
inarch » over broken ground , had thrown the 
troops into diforder. Flamininus perceiving their 
fituation , and direding his attack where their 
broken lines admitted of an impreflion , without 
much difficulty completed the confuGon;' their arms 
■which in a great meafure derived their power of 
execution from being interwoven together, and 
wrought as it were into one mafs, added to their 
embaTTaflment , becoming , in the iiands of the 
Angle foldier, unwieldy and almoft ufelefs. Mean- 
while, difcomliture began alfo to reach the right 
wing. A legionary tribune, obferving that this 

" Juft. L, XXX. c. 4. 

Hj ' 
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BOOR was the only part of the Macedonian army wbich 
vr. ftiil maiocained tbe difpute, wheeled round with 
S^t !■ a few chofen men, and made an attack on the 
rear of the phalanx. Here the (Macedonians , from 
their order of battle, were incapable of rcfiftance; 
for the phalanx could only advance, and the men 
■were precluded from all power of facing about, 
by the clofenefs of their ranks, and the lengfth of 
their interwoven fpears ". The Romans having 
opened, therefore, to themfelves a paflage, flaugh- 
tered the fVIacedonians with impunity; who, finding 
they could make no refiftance, threw down their 
arms, difperfed, and fled. Philip, who, according 
toPolybius, had performed the duties both oF the 
general and the foldicr, feeing the day irretrievably 
loft, retreated towards Tempe, on his way to 
Maccdon, endeavouring, as he retired, to colletS 
the fcattered remains of his army, more than one 
half of which had either been made prifoners, or 
fallen in the field of battle; but he previoufly 
difpatched mefTengers to his head-quarters at Larifla, 
with diret^ions to have alt his papers deftroyed. 
Had they fallen into the hands of the Romans , 
the confequences might have been fatal to his 
friends^ of whom he had ftill numbers in almoft 
every Grecian ftate. 

This viflory, important as it was, became yet 

more confiderable by the eflfeft which it had on 

Philip ebuini the councils of the Macedonian king, who imme- 

»""«. diately fent a deputation to Flaroininus, defiring a 

" See Polyb. L. xvii. c. 2i, s6 , 3?, afi. 
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truce For the burial of the dead, and begging that d K 
the proconrul would again admit him to a confe- vi. 
rence. Both thefe requefts being complied with, Sed. i. 
the Roman general found little difficulty in adjuftiog "odft/ene*" * 
the preliminaries of peace: Philip, now completely fabmiu to tiu 
humbled , readily accepting even the moft morti- "'"'»*''»■'* 
, . ;■ ■ J L r <■ . off*""!- 

lying conditions; and tne lenate , approvmg 01 the 

plan laid down by Flamininus, he was impowered, 
jointly with ten commiflionersfent from Rome, to FUmininui 
grant a peace to Philip oti the following terms ". i^""" ••"» • 

" Alt the Greek cities, both in Afia and in Europe, cundiiioai. 
" to be free, and reftorcd to the enjoyment of their 
" own Jaws ". 

" Philip, before the next Iflhmian games, to' 
*' deliver up to the Romans alt the Greeks he had in 
" any part of his dominions, and to evacuate all the 
" places he poffeffed , either in Greece or in Afia ". ^ 

, " To give up all prifoners and rleferters. 

" Tofurrcnder all his decked (hips of every kind; 
" five fmall veffels, and his gatlcy of finteen banks 
" of oars, excepted". 

" See Folyb, Legat. ix. Liv.L. xxxiii. cr. jo. 

" Tiiis article dererves particular notice. From the ufn to 
which it was afterwards applied , we thail fee with vh^t an 
infidious policy it was thus warded. 

"• The riri'fs in Afia were crpreftly^ mentioned , viz. 
Euiomus , f edafa , Dargy!ia , JaiTos , Abydus , Thafus , 
Mytina, and Perintbus; all in Afia, or on the rtfiatic coaft. 
In relation to Cius , Flamininus was to inf im the Bithynian 
kinK, whatthepleafureofthefenatewaf. SeePohb Legat. i)f. 

" Thislaft, byLivy's own coi^feflion, was merely a YiiTsl 
of parade, and probably left wth him on account of its 
unwieldy and ufelefs bulk. — Liv. L. xxxiii. c. ;o. 
H 4 
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■ o o E " To'psy the Romans a tboufand talents; one 
'VI- ** half down, the reft at ten equal annual payments. 
Se<^ I. And, if we are to believe Livy, " not to exceed 
" five hundred men in his mititary eftabtiOiment ; 
** not to have an elephant; and not to make war 
" beyond the confined of Macedon, without permif* 
" fion from the Roman fenate." — Thefe three 
articles , however , Folybius does not mention. 

And, as a fecurity for the performance of tbefe 

ftipulations, to give hoftages; his fpn Demetrius 

being one. 

ittoiiiv* The Aetoliaos , whofe fervices in the late battfe 

oppoft ihe save them , they imaerined , a right to interfere , 

ptanii butue " , r 1 ■ t» r-. - - < > 

oMi-iuicd. warmly oppoled the peace, outrlanuninus, already 
highly offended at their having appropriated to 
themfelves too largi* a proportion of the fpoils* 
magifterially ovCr^ruled their objc<aions. We Ihall 
fee, of what mifcbiefe this difpute was afterwards 
produiflive. 
fhiiip'itoB. Philip's condud.on this occafion, does little 
iiucibian- honor either to his abilities or to his fpirit. Had 
he,inftead of expofing himfelf to a decifive action , 
at once abandoned Greece, which, in his prefene 
ittuation , he could not expetft to prefcrve; haj 
he retired to the ftrong-holds of Macedon, and 
harafled the Romans by occafional excurfions; had 
he , at the fame time , fought new refources , -either 
among the northern tribes {which he did at laft, 
when it was too late) or in the frlcndfliip of 
Antiochus, who now began to perceive what Ae 
was to expedt , when the fate of Macedon fhould 
be determined i he might eafily have piotraiSed 
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the war beyond the term of Flamininus's command; b o e l 
3Hid, if be had not tired out the Romans, might vi. 
at Icall have made bis advantage, as formerly, of -^At^ '> 
the imbecility or inexperience of the generals fent 
againft bim. Even after the fatal blow at Gyno- 
fcephalae , had not all judgment and refolution 
forfakea him, this line of condud might, in fome 
neafure, have been purfued ; but, having loft a 
battle , which he ought not to have fought , fubdued 
by his terrors , he tamely accepted of a peace, which 
be ought rather to have perilbed than have fub- 
Knitted to. 

It was the policy of the Romans , on this occafion , TberubHeiy 
artfuHy to difguife what farther views they had on ^VodJ*"™" 
ZVIacedon; and, as if folely aduated by a generous stiii'BtfpcM* 
concern for the libertiesof Greece, to content them- " ^""•'* 
felves with having reduced the power of Philip, 
and obliged him to withdraw within the ancient 
boundaries of his hereditary kingdom. Had they 
at once attempted to deprive him of his crown , 
defpair might have rendered him formidable ; the 
princes of AHa, from Intcreft, if not from afledion, 
might have joined bim; and even the Greeks them- 
felves wou)d probably have bad fufplcions of a 
defign, which delivered them from one danger, 
only to expofe them to a greater. 

At the fame time, under the fpecious charaAer - 
ot avengers of opprej/ed naiiom , the Romans had an 
opportunity of attacking every prince, whom an 
extent of dominion made conftderable, until, none 
remaining to oppofe them , they might without' 
fontS)! complete their plan of univei^l empire. 
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BOOK Peace being thus concluded with Fhilip, Flami- 

^'- ninus, with the commilfioners , proceeded to arrange 

Sedh r, the affairs of Greece, and the fcttleroent of thofe 

rrD°l"<i'""o cities and countries which had beea difmembrfred 

tfacfettitmeiiifrom Macedon. 

llacllims '^^^ Ifthmian games were now begun, whither 

fMedom, ana all Grcece had fepaircd with anxious foIi«ttu<le for 

lf'.h!lir"*"' ^^^^' fowre deftiny. When " , at Flaminious's 

iaws.to«ji [be coraraand , a herald with found of trun[ipet ftepped ■ 

ft«t. am,m. forth , and proclaimed , " The fcoace of Rome , and 

w«Mdon. " tlic general Titus Quindius, having vanquifljed 

" king Pbilipandthe Macedonians, grant freedom , 

*' with immunit)' from all garrifons and taxes, and 

" the enjoyment of their own laws , to the Corii*- 

*' thiaos, Phocians, Locrians, Euboeans , Achaeaas 

' " of Pthiotis , Magncfians , Thcflalians , and 

" Perrbaebians." Many among this vaft multitude 

had not heard the proclamatioa diftimftly ; and 

even thofe who did, could fcarcely believe it, fo 

much did it exceed their expcflations ; numbers, 

therefore, from every fide calling on the herald to 

repeat what he bad faid , the proclamation was made 

again; which was anfwered with the loudefl and 

moft joyful acclamations. The games were no 

longer attended to ; and the whole afTembiy crowded 

around Flamininus, bailing him their proiedorand 

.preferver; fome flriving to embrace him, others 

heaping on him flowers and garlands; fothat, bad 

be not retired within bis pavilion, he had fallen a 

" See Palyh. Lfgat. ix. p. iioS- & f«9- Liv. L. xxxiii. 
o> 1> 1 H' ^lut' in FUmiDiso. • 
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lacrifice to this burfl of joyous gratitude. At the i o o x 
celebration of the Nemaean games , which followed "• 
foon after , and at which Flamininus likewifc pre- Seift i. 
iided, the fame proclamation was made. 

The, dates mentioned in this decree were thofe "'•'"»'''"'■ 
iwhich had been in 'fubjcdion to Macedon. The f"°"," |,„', 
other G^cian communities, however, had not '» -iMfciitracf 
been forgotten. Hamininus informed . them , what "l,']^!"* *" 
tad been refolved upon in favor of all the faithful 
allies of Rome. To Come >an increafe of territory 
■was granted. Others were re-eftablilhed in tbofc 
polTeflions, which had been wrefted from them 
in the courfe of the late wars. The Achaeans had 
Corinth, Heraea, and Triphylia, reftored to them. 
- iEvenPleuratus, an Illyrian prince, and Amynander 

king of the Atbamanes , who had aided Flamininus , ' , 

were rewarded' with a portioh of illyricum, and 
certain caftles , which had lately belonged to Philip. 
And the Oreftae^ though within the conflnes of 
JVIacedon , were declared free, as a recompence 
for their early revolt to the Romans. 

To thefe gracious a<5ts were added many others 
no leD) pleafing. All tbe Grecian prifoners of war, 
in every part of Philip's dominions, returned to 
their families. The exiles throughout moft of the Acm of fi»or 
flatcs in confederacy with Rome were recalled ; J° '^^'ii^^"" 
Flamininus himfelf employing his good offices to 
fupprefs faflion, and to heal the breaches occafioncd 
by the late civil diftraiflions. Roman garrifons ftill 
kept poffeflion of Chalcis, Demetrias, and the citadel 
of Corinth; but even thefe he proraifed (hould be 
withdrawn, as foon as it was known whatAntiochus 
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BOOK defigned. Thefe conciliating mearures* which had 

vi< alfo an additional efficacy from Flamininus's affability 

Scd. r. and courteous deportment , united the grcateft part 

V(l^»l'^ of Greece in the interefts of the Romans; even the 
ftvr individuals, who yet doubted the fincerity of 
' Rome , were cautious , amidft this general exultatioa 
and confidence, of uttering their fufpicions. So 
that in their aflenoblies , and feftive tneAings , 
nothing almoft was to be heard but effultons of 
gratitude and praifesof the Roman people : *' Regard- 
" lefs either of expenfe or of toil (itwasfaid) they 
*' had thus ioterefted themfelves, merely to obtain 
*' liberty to Greece : that , except the battles of 
" Marathon , of Salamis , of Flataeae , and Ther< 
*' mopylae , with what Cimon had achieved on 
*' the banks of the Eurymedon and hear Cyprus, 
" Greece had fought to no other purpofe but to 
*' bring the yoke upon berfelf , and to raife moniH 
** mencs to her own dtOionor; but thefe ftrangers, 
** of whofe defcent from Grecian anceftors only 
" a faint tradition ** remained, and from whom 
•' neither friendly interpofition nor even compaC- 
** fionate regard were to have been expeded , had 
" expofed themfelvcs to the greateft dangers, to 
" deliver her from opprelGon." .; 

thit fOT iu. In this kind of language, we learn from Folybius, 

fuBiidid. 

It was an old tradition, ^oF which Virgilhas madegreaf: 
nfe, that the fomh-ean parts of Italy had been peopled with 
colonics from Greece , long before the foundation of Kome- 
Apd no doubt the firA inhabitants , if not the foundeii , of 
Rome ( See Dion. Halicarn. ) were adventurers , and perhaps 
outcafttfirom thefe early eftablifhioenti. 
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Llvyt and Plutarch* did the Greeks of thofe days b tr o k 

fpeak of this memorable tranfadion. And , which vi. 

is more extraordinary, in the fame ftyle of panegyric Sed. i. 

it is mentioned by thefe hiftorians themfelves. It Aaoitui iiiito^ 

is certainly a mortifyinEr refleflion, that thefc writers '*'" *''"■ 
- •' «■ 1 1 r . ■ 1 "f*'* fit n« 

have not expreiled themfelves in another manner ; fpeakine of 

and that they, who hved after the 6na) clofe of "*'• O""!"" 

this illufivc profpcft. and whd therefore muft have f„""^ti"Kui 

known, beyond a poflibility of doubt, for what hIdc. 

ends this fpecious appearance of liberty had been 

granted *', had not the fpirit to tell pofterity , at 

the conclufion of this pompous recital , "Such was 

" the fond dream , that credulous Greece indulged! 

*' little did Ihe think, that all this fiiow of favor 

" was only the prelude to her ruin ! and that when 

*' Rome appeared the kindeft , it was only that Oie 

'* might (Irike the more e£fedlually ! " — But , fo 

juftly to be dreaded is the fatal influence of def. 

potifm. It checks the pen even of refpeftable 

liiftorians **. 

*' Polybiui efpedally, peifonally experienced the treachery 
efRotnet and beheld the libeities of bis country expire. ' 

** Flutarcb, however, has thrown in an obfervation, under - 
which there feemi to be couched fomewhat more than he 
ehofe to Tay. " Freedom ," he tells ut, " was twice proclaimed 
** to Greece , by Flaminidus , and afterwards by Nero ; and 
*' fay both: at Corinth , and at the celebration of the Iflhmian 
" games : with this difference , that Nero paid Greece the 
" higher compliment ; he himfelf announced the DECREE 
" OF liberty; Flamininus employed a herald." — What 
accoDOt ought to be made of the freedom conferred by Ner« 
ic well known. Did the hillorlan mean that We fliosld t&aw 
a parallel? 
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BOOK This tranfataion, however, fhows in the (IroogeR; 
VI. light the "confummate artifice of Rome. She mc- 
Seift I. dilated the fubjeftion of Greece. But , whiJe 
Poiicj of Antiocbu9 was warlike and enterprifing; while 
ETiatoffrn. Macedon was not: yet enllavcd ; and humbled 
^■miinh* Carthage ftill exiftcd ; the attempt had been daa- 
geroiw. Greece, befides, was weak only from 
difunion; and, if once uniced at home, an e£fe<5t 
which fuch an attempt would probably have pro-' 
duccd, they might have proved again formidable. 
As the Romans, therefore, had with fo much fuccefs 
employed theirpolicy in keeping Macednn disjoined 
from Hannibal , Antiochus from Philip . and Greece 
from Macedon; fo was the fame policy now to be 
employed in difuniting the feveral Grecian flates , 
not only from the great powers of Afia and Europe , 
' but likewife from each other. And in no way 

could this be done fo cffeiflually, as by the renovation 
of their ancient laws and government. Each ftate 
having it's own laws , each it's peculiar form of 
jovcrnment , each a diftinift and independent fove- 
xeignty, thoy would all naturally be engaged in the 
feme proud pretenfions., the fame jealoufies and 
contefls, which had animated them before; and, 
by affording to the Roman fenate opportunities of 
interfering as arbiters in their differences , or as 
Tcdreffers of their wrongs , gradually and imper- 
ceptibly reduce Greece to that vaffalage, which 
that artful people had in view. Befides , liberty was 
the darling objeft of the Grecian flates ; they had 
often been led away even by the name ; and the 
relloration of their liberties , though but in -appear- 
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ance, gave the Romans a wonderful influence, book 
efpecially over the multitude; who, provided they ^i. 
enjoyed theirrights offuflFrage, the debates of their Sccl. i. 
orators, and the buftle of their public aHemblies, 
imagined themfelves bleft with all that liberty has 
nio(l valuable. 

In this general tranfport of joy the Aetolians , MnTmun of 
however, took no fliare **. Difcontented , that, "'* **"'''•*■ 
in contempt of their reprefentations , a peace Ibould 
have been granted to Philip ; and high in their 
refentment againftFlamininus, who bad not treated 
them, they, conceived, as a free people, and a 
faithful and brave confederate deferved, they in 
revenge accufed the Roman of having fold the 
peace to Macedon ; they charged him with ingra- 
titiide to a people , to whofe valor he owed the 
viflory, and with alTuming to himfelf a reputation 
he did not deferve. They accufed him alfo with 
a want of perfonal courage ; " WhilftI wasengaged 
" with the enemy," it was the common vaunt of 
every Aetolian , "Flamininus was at his prayers *';" 
they even charged the Romans with perfidious 
defigns, and the Greeks with folly in believing 
their profeffions : *' They boaft of having beftowed 
** freedotn on Greece, by fetting at liberty feme 
•* diftant and inconfiderable places, whilft yooC 
*' principal and moft important cities, Demetrias , 
** Chalcis, Corinth, are garrifoned by their troops, 

*' See Polyfc. legat. yi. Liv. L. xxxiii. c.~)i, Pluttrqh 
in Flaminino. 

*' Plutarch, in parallel. Fhilop. & Flamio, 
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BOOK** they have unfettered the legs, and fixed their 
VI. " yoke upon the neck." This laft accufation, 
St£t. I. particularly, gave Flamininus much pain, becaufe 
it "was but too well founded. The coni;ni0i oners 
had in fad propofed, that the Romans fhould retaia 
thefe ftrong holds as pledges of the fidelity of Greece ; 
and it was only in copfequence of the apptehenQons 
excited throughout the Grecian ftates , by the mur- 
murings of the AetoHans, that the proconful at taft 
evacuated them. It certainly had been eafy for 
Flamininus to have regained the affedions of this 
brave people, whom on the contrary he endeavoured 
rather to exafperate, by lludied flights, and reje^ing 
claims to which they apparently had a juft right. 
But the pride of the Roman would not bend to fuch 
conciliating meafures. And perhaps it was more 
agreeable Co the views of Rome, that fome fparlcs 
of difaffedion fliould remain , from which , at a 
convenient feafon, the fiame of war might be re- 
kindled. 
pumiaiBBi The Aetolians bad foon an opportunity of mani- 
propofct » feftiog their difcontent. Nabis *' ftiJI kept poflef- 
N«fcii, Ui"rdet ^^o" °^ Argos J and , as fovercign of Sparta , was 
to dif|ioiit& alfo leader of anumberof fea-ports, and particularly 
him ofArcoi. ^^ Gythiura, a place of great ftrcngth on the Cretan 
fea, and themoftconfiderable harbour in the fouthern 
part of Peloponnefus. Flamininus thought it dan- 
i;erous , that fo coufiderable a fhare of power Ibould 
remain in the hands of a tyrant, on whofe faith he 
(puld place no dependence ; and was befides willing 

*' LiT. L. xa^r. c. S2 * fcq. ' 
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to gratify the Achaeans, who had a natural jealoufy bo o.e 
of Sparta , by the recovery of Argos, formerly one vi. 
of their fecial cities. Having accordingly afTembled Sedl. I. 
the confederate ftates at Corinth, he propofed to 
attack the tyrant, and difpoflefs him of Argos ; 
obferving, "that this was a matter which related 
" immediately to thcrafelves, and ir^ which he had 
*' no other concern, than as a friend to their liberties 
" and welfnrei but that it became them toconfider, 
" whether to have fo ancient a city in flavery, in 
" the heart of Greece, was not of pernicious ex:imple, 
" as well as reproachful to them all ; and whether 
*' therefore they ought not to reftore it 10 the cn- 
" joyment of rights, which other Grecian ftates 
" enjoyed, rather than fuffer it to remain in bondage 
" under a tyrant. "Heclofcd his fpeech by telling 
" thena , that whatever the majority fliould decree, 
" hewasready to execute." The Actolians with great Tin ittoUmi 
eagcrnefs Uid holdof thisoccafiontoinveighagainft ""J,'"!"' ''* 
the Romans, "who manifcfled," faid they, '"the Fiiminioiii 
•• fincerity of their concern for the rights of Greece "["'' '''ii<i"i"'s 
'* by the partial and nominal liberty they had pro. 
" claimed: that it wasabfurd to talk of a new war, 
" in order to obtain Argosfor the Achaeans, whilft 
" the Aetolians were deprivcdofthofe cities, which 
" they were to have pollened by cxprefs ftipulations, 
" and which thc'Komans themfelves wich-hcld from 
" them; that, what the Romans really had in view, 
" was to perpetuate war in Greece; Nabis was now 
" the pretence, another would foon arife, until 
" that ambitious people had fo cffeftually eftabtifiied 
Vol.. U. 1 
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BOOK " themfelves, that their difpoffenioo would baffle 

VI- " the united powers of Greece." 

Seft. 1. Thefe reprefentations, however joftly founded, 

G«dIo'fl.tn "were heard impatiently by all the other ftates : the 

■pptoviafihe Aetoliaiis Were not beloved; and the attack upon 

■""^ "d""- ^■^^ tyrant was popular. So that , the war being 

Fiamininut. refolved on by the unanimous fufFrages of the whole 

' affembly, the Aetolians excepted, the armies imme- 

diately took the field, and, after a fruiclefs attempt 

on Argos , advanced , by Flamininus's advice , 

towards Sparta where Nabis kept his head-quarters, 

where bis mofl valuable poflellions lay, and where, 

of courfe , whatever imprellion they made , would 

have the greater efFeft. 

»»Mi re- Nabis was afioniflied at feeing the Romans turn 

FurainVniii their arms againft him. "You Romans," faid he, 

wiih dopii- in a conference with the proconfui, "received me 

*"^' " into your alliance ; how have I deferved to forfeit 

" it? You talk of Argos i but Argos was already 

* mine, by the voluntary ceffion of the king of 

'* Macedon , when I entered into an alliance with 

" you; and my holding it at that time was not 

** made a ground of objeflion. Or is it bccaufe I 

" am, as you pretend, a tyrant, and guilty of 

" lawlefs deeds? But was I lefs a tyrant , or lefs 

" criminal , at the very time this alliance was 

•' made?" 

In cafes of this kind, the ftrongeft are always the 
bell reafoners. " The alledged treaty," the Roman 
unbtuthingly replied, "was altogether null from 
" the beginning : he was a tyrant , and with 
** tyrants Rome could not conftitutionally have 
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*, connexion*'." Nabis, the mod perfidious of men, book 
•well deferved this pei'tidious anfwer. He had even "• 
then, in providing means for his defence, been guilty Sect. i. 
of new cruelties*'. He had arrefted eighty of the 
principal citizens of Sparta, that they might not be 
expofed, he faid, to fufpicion, during the invafion; 
prooiiAngthat, as foonas peace was reftored , they 
fliould be releafed ; bm the enfuing night they were 
every one murdered. Their edaces and wives he 
beftowed on (ome of the moft favored profligates, 
of which hisarm;/ wascompofed. And, pretending 
thatthe Heloue " favored the enemy, he put many 
thoufands of them to the fword. 

Meanwhile , Flamininus and his confederates Th* war 
made the moft vigorous exertion. 1 he Roman fleet, "^|"",^^*J* 
together with the fleets of Fergamus and the ft-ho- wiik tisw. 
dians , had taken or blocked up all the fea-ports 
belonging to the tyrant; and even Gythium, 
though at firft obftinaceiy defended, at laft fur- 
rendered.. By land, the army, after reducing all 
the places around , had laid fiege to Sparta. Phi- 
lopoemen, who commanded the Achaeans, had, 
in the courfe of thefe operations , diHinguilhed 
faimfelf in an extraordinary manner. Befides the 
particular intereft the Achaeans had in the fuccefs 
of this war , and his perfonal hatred of Mabis, 
he was aduaced by another powerful confiderationt 

" Liv. L. xxxiv. c. j). 
** Liv. L. xxxiv. c. 37. 

'* The (laves employed in tillage, who had their fcttlementi 
thioushout the country vi Laeooia. 

I3 
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BOOK 
VI. 

Sea. 1. 






* his tterire of Ihowmg the Romans, that tbe 

• Greeks were not inferior to them in military 
" prowefs- " It appears , that this brave man could 
not, without indignation, behold his country 
dependent on foreign councils; and, equally aa 
enemy to every power that meant to inflave Greece, 
was, on all occafions, as earneft to vindicate her 
liberties againli Rome, as he had been againfl 
Macedoii. 

Nabis, who had been obliged to retire into 
Sparta , now offered hot only to cede Argos , but 
alfo to make other large conceflions; but the con- 
federates declared againfl peace with him on any 
terms. They infifted on the deliverance of Sparta; 
. and that he (bould be expelled from Feloponnefus, 
which could never otherwife hope for permanent 
tranquillity. Flamininus, ncverthelefs, under vari- 
ous pretences , oppofed the continuance of the war; 
and at Ian, when Sparta appeared on the point of 
being taken, and even Argos, by an infurrec- 
tion of its citizens, had been forced out of the 
tyrant's hands, concluded a treaty with the man 
to vh'>m, when it lerved his purpofe, he hatl 
made this haughty reply; Rome canformnotreety 
with a tyrant. 

What, makes this ftep appear the more extraor- 
dinary is, that Agefipolis ", conftfletlly lawful 



' It o[ pears from Polybius ( Legat. xlix. ) that this un- 
happy prince was aftei wards fent on an embafTy to Rome 
ffO'H ihe Spartan exiles, and, having in his pafTage thither 
fallen in with pirates , wa» ftain by them. 
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heir to the throne of Sparta , whom the tyrant book 
Lycurgus had expeUed , was at this very time in vi. 
the Roman camp, together with a number of Spar; Scdt i. 
tan exiles; who, under the protedion of Komc , 
now expeifted to be reftored to their country; and 
whofe interefts were all facriliced on this occa(ion. 
The treaty does not even make mention of thera, 
one article excepted , which feems rjther a cruel 
mockery, than a claufe In favor of friends and 
allies It was ftipulated, that the vives of the 
Spartan exiles (the richcd of whono , however, 
Nabis had already difpofed of among his merce- 
naries) (hould had permiflion to join their hufbands, 
if they chofe it. The chief of the other articles 
■were , that the tyrant fhould have no fortified 
places ; that he fhould furrender all his Aiips; and 
pay a certain fum to the Romans. . 

It appears , from the pains taken by ancient ""• tr»a>nt 
hiftorians to account for this tranfadion, that it ^ft„''j^^|Is f*, 
expofed Flamininus to much cenfure. " Nabis," Fiimiiiioni'j 
they tell us, " could not have been dellroyed, *"'"'"' = 
** without involving the Spartans in fevere caJa- 
■" raities. To fpare them, Flamininus was obliged 
" to fpare thetyrant. — Lacedemon , befidcs , was 
•' in a condition " to (land a long fiege ; and 
** Antiochus was preparing to invade Greece: the 

'* Lacedemon, neverthelefs , was walled only in pari, 
«nd , juft before the peace granted to Nabis, bad b.ei 
on the point of being akcn by Itorm , the confederate 
noops having carried part of the town by afTault ; fo that 
the befiegcd were under the nectfliiy of fetiing fire to a 
quarter of the city , in order to dilloJge them. 

Is 
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Boor « confcquences might have been fatal, had he 

_ ■ " found Nabis in arnos , and e£Fefled a juntftiou 

*' with him. — Winter alfo was approaching, and the 

*' army had not the oeceffary provilions for remain- 

*' ing in the field during that inclement feafon ". " 

the attiBc* Thefe arguments t lamininus is faid to have 

h^Grtek'tor ^'^^^"'^^'^ "^ ^'* juftification. The laft argument, 

jcdtwMi cfpccially, he employed with great art. The Greek 

confederates were earned for continuing the war; 

" which it had been better," they faid, " not to 

'* have commenced, if the tyrant is not to be 

*' cruflied. " — "1 am content ", " replied the 

Roman; " let us- then profecute the war: but, 

*' we fbal) want a large reinforcementof troops, and 

** a number of expenfive machines ; fufficient (tores 

*' mull alfo be provided , and ample provifion 

*' made for the fupport and convenience of the 

*' army, without which it will be impoflible for 

" them to fuftain the rigors of a winter-fiege. Write, 

" therefore, to your refpe^ive ftates , and know 

*• what proportion of men, money, and provilions, 

" they are willing to furnilh on this occafion. " — 

He knew what their anfwcr would be. Low in 

their finances at beft, thefe republicans had alfo 

been exhauflcd by the repeated wars they had been 

engaged in. It was therefore Id^c entirely to his 

determination,eithcrtourgeor put an end to the war. 

hit ptincipii Befides the reafons here allcdged , there were 

"""""■''''" other motives , as we are informed, which he did 

D<ioi:ii'iig fuih not chufe to mention: his fear of being fupplanted 

" Liv. L. xxxiT. c. J J- '* Ij'- ihld. c. j4. 
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by a fuccelTor; and, whatPlutarch " thinks made B Q » K 
the deepeft impreffion on bis mind, a jcaloufy of ^•• 
Fhilopocmen. It is certain , that this Grecian com- Se£l. i» 
- mander was generally looked upon as the hero of 
this war; he was placed on a footing of equality 
by the mod zealous of Flaminlnus's friends ; and 
it mortified the Roman exceedingly, that the ex- 
ploits of an Arcadian , who had only commanded 
in fome inconfiderable difputes on the confines of 
his own country, fhould, in the eftimation of 
Greece, be raifed to an equality with his own 
achievements. Perhaps he confidered alfo , that 
the Spartans, if now relieved from the tyrant's 
yoke, might not only become again formidable, 
but be apt to afcribe their deliverance to the Ach< 
aeans and their general ; whilft Achaia , fron^ fuch 
a revolution , might probably derive a larger [hare 
of power , than it was' the intereft or the incep- 
tion of Rome flie fhould poCfefs. In continuing 
Nabis on the Spartan thrf>ne , Plaroininus adted, 
therefore, according to the cuftomgry policy of 
Rome : he prevented Sparta's rifing from her prc- 
fent debafemenc , while he left ample matter of * 
anger and contefl among the feveral Pelnponn.e- , , 

fian (laces ; and thus prepared a plentiful harveft 
for Rome's ambitious arms. 

Flamlninus returned foon after to Rome; and, FiimiaiDni 
to the great fatisfacflion of all Greece, withdrew, "'"""• 
as he had promifed , all the Roman garrifons. 
From this, however, it may be fufpcifled» that 
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S o R bis fears of Antiocbus, -which he pleaded inexcufe 

vi. for the peace with Ndbis , were not fo ftrong as 

Sei5l. J. be had pretended: had he really thought that 

Antiochus was on the point of invading Greece^ 

it can hardly be fuppofcd, that he would have 

left the country upgarrifoned. 

•bHinithe ■ gcfo„ dig dewrture, he made it his requcft to 

freedom or uu ' ^ 

Hornani. the fevcral Grecan flatcs, as the moft acceptable 
•latti jn return he could receive from tbem , to. grant 
htm the fne iom of all Roman flaves. Thefc pri- 
foners had been taken in the war with , Hannibal , 
and fold by the Carthaginians : " It were a 
*' reproach to the Greeks," he added, " fliould 
'* any Roman want liberty in a country that owed 
** its liberty to Rome '*. " — A requeft highly to 
his 'honor! and which was chearfully complied 
witl^j each ftate ranroming , at thepublic expenfe, 
whatever Romans were found in flavery within 
their territories Among the Achaeans only , Livy 
informs us , twelve hundred were found , whofe 
ranfom , at five minae a man " , amounted to one 
hundred talents ". 

How many of thefe wretched men rauft there 
have been in Greece , when in fo fmall a part of 
it were found fo great a number! 

" Liv. L. xxxiT. c. ^o. 

•' i. x6. a/. i\U, " h. 19, J7S. 
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BOOK VI. 

Section il 

CONTENTS. 

'Antiochus king of Syria — his projperity — the Ro- 
mans , jealous of his power , feek to reduce it — 
which he referts — refolves to attack the Romans — 
enters into alliance with the AeioUani — invades 
Greece — meets the Romans in batik — is defeated 
at Thermopylae — and afterwards at Magnejia. — 
The Romans turntheirarmsagainJllheAetoiians—m 
compel them to fubmit to what conditions they are 
pleafed to impoje — Achaia and Mactdon ailive in 
behalf of Rome. — The treacherous manner in which 
the Romans requite their Jerv ices. — Rome endea. 
vows to break the Jirength of the commonwealth 
of Achaia , by Jeducing it's confederate Jlates — 
by the intrigues of Roman emiffaries , a party of 
Mejfenians take up arms againfl the Achaeans — 
Philopoemen hgflens to fupprejs the infurgents — ■ 
falls into their hands — is put to death — Flami- 
ninus fufpeded of having encouraged this flagitious 
aSlion — grounds for this fufpicion — Flamininus's 
condu£l to Quo. 

1 HE humiliation of Antiochus was the objefl: BOOK 
Rome had next in view. The magnificence of ^'' 
his court; the intimate connexion he had formed ^^^- ^• 
with Egypt, on whofe young king he had juft *'"'"''"' 
bcftowed his daughter in marriage ; the rtiports ihi Ramani. 
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BOOK difleminated of his innnenfe treafure; , numerous 
^l- armies, and all the formidable apparatus of war; 
Sect. a. gave this prince a reputation for power far beyond 
Wittpuuiiou. ^hat he really poffcfled. He was, bcBdes, high 
in fame for political wifdom and martial abilities. 
By his vigorous conduct he had extinguiflied a 
dangerous rebellion , fomented by his own minifters, 
in the heart of his dominions ; and he bad reftored 
peace to the eaftern provinces of his empire , which, 
during the three laft reigns, had been involved 
in a ftate of the ucmoft confufion- He had atfo at 
' this period vilited the coads of the Hellefpont , 
formTly fubjed to the kings of Syria; be had 
even palTcd over into Thrace , where he had like- 
yrife claims ; and he was preparing to ralfe from 
it's ruins Lyfimachia, anciently the royal city of 
(.yfimachus, in order to make it again the feat of 
government in thofe countries. 
XamiHt ait Thefe fpiiited exertions of a prince , whofeemed 
himTuHic" ^^" ^'^'^ '^ fupport his pretcnfions to countries 
ihe >i»«do. which the Romans had already marked as theit 
nianwar. owA , roofed and flimuiated fheir ambitious jea- 
loufy. As long, however, as the fate of Greece 
and Macedon was doubtful, they had concealed 
their views , and great care had been taken to 
keep up a friendly intercourfe with Antiochus. 
Of this we have a remarkable inAance from Livy \ 
At the beginning of the fepond Macedonian war, 
Attalus, then with the conful in Greece, com- 
plained to the Roman fenate chat Antiocbvis had 

' L. xxxii. c. 8. 
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attacked his frontiers; and applied for fuccours book 
againO; the invader: it was anfwered, "that An- vi. 
" tiochus, as well as Attains, was the ally of SeA. z. 
Rome; that the Romans could not employ their 
arms in favor of one ally againft another; but that 
** they would fend ambaffadors to Antiochus , to 
*' reprefent that Attains was engaged in their fer- 
" vice , and would efteem it a kindnefs done to 
*' them , if the Syrian monarch would withdraw 
*' from his territories :" with which requeft An- 
tiochus accordingly complied. 

Now, however, they fpoke Jn a very different DifTercnt be; 
tone. No fooner was peace concluded with Philip, '•"'"';'■ '*" 
than it was notified to the ambaffadors of Antiochus ', („, j 
■who then attended Flamininus , *' that, by the treaty 
" with Mact^on, the Grecian cities, in Afia as 
•' well as Kijtx>pe, had been declared free'; that 
" Rome pxpeded their mafter would conform to 
" that dtclaration ; " a,id farther, *' that henceforth 
" Afia was to be the boundary of his dominions, 
" and any attempt to make a fettlemeiTt in Eu- 
" rope would be confidered by Rome as an aft 
*' of hoftility. " The fjme notification was after- 
wards repeatedly made to him in perfon , by com- 
miflioners deputed for the purpofe. In vain was 
it alledged by the king and his minifters *, " that bitrcraatntau 
*' he had nothing in common with Philip or his 
*' fortunes, ard was not therefore interefted in the 
'* ftipulations to which he had agreed; that thf 

Vv, L. sxxii'i. c. fi. 

* Sse Seai.n the firft of this book. 

* ScS Liv. i- xxxiii c. j 9 , 4.0. & L. xxxv. c. I (. 
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BOOK " poffeflions he held 'n ^fla and Furope he inhe- 
VI- " riccd from his ana dors ; and , as it did not con- 
Sefl. a. « cern him , in what minner ihe Romans dealt 
" with the cities of Italy , to the hberties of which, 
" thoughofGrecianorigin Rome paid little regard, 
*' Bis treatment of the Afiaiic cities did not appear 
" to him at all 9 Roman concern ' The rtquifi- 
tion nevcrthelcts was peremptorily infifted upon. 
And though he fent ambifTidors tn rcmoiiflrate 
with the fenate, he found it impofli^k to obtain 
any mitigation of the imperious mandate. 
Thedttpp*. W'c have in this pUce a frefli opportunity of 
ifcj of (ke admiring the profound policy of '■-he Roman councils, 
en"'""""" -^ method of injury, more cfF-dual than the pre- 
fent , could not have been devifed againft Antiochus. 
The greater part of the cities of the lower Afia 
had in fome fhape or other avaJed themfelves o£ 
the weak or turbulent reigns of the late Syrian 
kings: many of them had affumed an independent 
fovereignty; fome had extended their territories at 
, the expenle ef the provinces around them; new 

ftates had even fpriing up amidft the copfuGon of 
the times , and rifen to a cpnfiderable degree of 
firength and independence. All thefe dates were 
■with good rcafon apprehenfive > that /Antiochus 
•would feize the £rft opportunity of recovering what 
had been lod by the fault or misfortune of his 
anceftors. But by the public declaration of the 
Romans in favor of the Grecian colonifts (to which 
denomination the inhabitants of thefe cities had a 
claim) they were not only confirmed in their de- 
fedion, but became fixed in the interefls of Rome. 
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In her caufe, of confequence , the caufe of all the booh 
Afiatic Greeks fcemcd necefiarily to be involved: Vi. 
■ivhilft, Antiochus, in the midd of his own domi- Seift. 2. 
nions, faw himfelf encompalTcd with jealous ftaces 
or declared adveifaries. 

Much art had at the fame time been employed ATarmrniip. 
to fill Italy with apprehenfions -of mighty danger''"''*"''""'"' 
from Anciochiis '; " his forces were already col- Antincbm 
" leiled , and he was to appear Immediately on their "•'P'b*"^ 
•' coaris ; " while the fevcral commiffioncrs , in their 
return from Afia, labored to confirm this belief, 
by their pompous accounts of bis alarming prepa- 
rations, and by afferting that all was in readinets 
for the invafion of the Roman territories. This 
ncverthelcfs was the talc of artifice, and the con- 
trivance of the Roman chiefs , in order to deceive 
the Plebeians; who, tired of wars, {which, ad- 
miniAering only to the ambition and infotence of 
the Patricians, afforded the people nothing but 
bloodfhed and toil) had ftrenuoufly oppofed the 
laft expedition into Greece *; and it was expeded 
would more Hrongly refift the launching into the" 
va(l and feemingly boundlefs trads of Afia It is, 
in faift, plain > from the unprovided condition in 
■which the war found Antiochus, that, whatever 
hoftile purpofes he may be fuppofed to have medi- 
tated againft Rome , they were not yet ripe for 
execution. He even feems, from the train of nego- 
tiation he entered into, and the inllrudlions to his 

* See Liv. L. xxxiii. c 44. & L. xxxr. e. 3J. 
' See Liv. L. xxni. C; 6. 
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BOOK 'ambaffadors at Romfl, evidently ' to have vrilBcil 

'^'' for peace, and, in order to obtain it, to have been 

Seifl. 2. inclined to make large conceffions; could any thing 

lefs than the utter humiliation of the crown of 

Syria have fatisBed RomaEi ambinon. 

Hefoon after, however, abandoned all thoughts 
of accommodation. Hannibal , the fworn enemy 
of Rome, upon the firft tidings of his meditating 
a war againft the Romans, made his efcape froni 
Carthage to the Syrian court, and urged him to 
arms. The Attolians ' alfo earneftly folicited him 
to come and vindicate the caufe of Greece, " en- 
thtlrdiftiMi " thralled," faid they, "more then ever, notwith- 
" ftanding the fpeclous grant of liberty Rome had 
" mocked her with." Hannibal ' warmly recom- 
mended the invafion of Italy , where alone , he 
affirmed , the Romans were vulnerable; and with 
a body of only eleven thoufand land-forces ", and 
a fuitable naval equipment, he offered to make a 
' defcent , and to carry the war into the heart of the 
country; provided Aotiochus (hould appear at the 
lame time at the head of a powerful army on the 
■weftern coaft of Greece, and make a fhow of pre- 
paring for an invafion from that quarter; that the 
Romans, perplexed by a variety of dangers, might 
find it the more difficult to obftrud his operations. 
iBtiocimi Notwithftanding the plaufibility of this idea, a 

riiR'luh, narrowjealoufy " prevented Antiochus fromadopt- 

Acioluns. 

' See Liv. L xxxiv. c- s8 f 19- ' Liv. L. xxiv, c. 22. 
* Liv. L. XXXIV. c. 60, 

" Ten thou&nd , fa>-s Appian (de beUoSjft.) p. 147' 
" tiv. ibid. c. 41 , 43. 
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ing a plan of operations, of which another was rook 
to have the dircdlion ; and, if fucccfsful , would vi. 
inherit the largeft (hare of the glory. He chofe rather Seft. 3^ 
to liften to the Aetolians, who, told him ", if 
Greece was made the feat of war, a general infur- promirct »t 
redion would immediately take place ; that not ''«*•""'"'•* 
only Theffaly and Euboea , but Nabis , the Achaeans , 
and even Philip himfelf, waited impatiently for an 
opportunity of declaiing againft the Romans; and 
that, the inftant he entered the Grecian frontiersV 
he fhould have ample fupplies of men an.d money 
pouring in from every quarter. To thefe aiTurances , noi of-A». 
Antlochus liftened with a fond attention ; and enter- "°*'"' • 
tained them , in return , with exiggeratal accounts 
of the mighty armari^ents he had in readinefs ; his 
fleets were to cover the Hellefpont, and numerous 
nations from every part of Afia were already on 
their march , before whom the Romans would not 
dare to appear, 

The amount of thefe mutual promifes and boaAed nurntipDrtcd 
power was foon " difcovered. When Antlochus ^''^"" 
entered Greece, the utmoft force he could mufter 
Vias ten thoufand foot, live hundred horfe, and fix 
elephants; for the fupport alfo of which, he in- 
formed his confederates of Aetoiia they were to 
provide. Of the Grecian ftates, the Aetolians had 
influence to bring over to their party none but the 
Spartan tyrant, the Acarnanians, with the city of 
Demetrias in Theffaly ; of which they had even 
acquired poffeflion by the treachery of one of it's 

" Liv.I..xxxv. c, ti. li', " Liv.L.xxxv. 8.4J, 44. 
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s e s ctttzens. The Achaeans, at the fame time, were, 
VI. from principle, particu)aily adverfe to any caufe 
Sed. 2. efpoufed by Nabis and the Aetolians. And Philip, 
"" befides his dread of the Roman arras , and the con* 

a fideration that his fon Demetrius, with many of 
his nobles , were then hoflages at Rome , had ftrong 
reafons t'o complain of the conduift of Antiochus. 
Indifferent to Philip's fate, that prince, during the 
|ate difaflrouswur, had not only left him unaflifled, 
^uc, uking advantage of his fititatron , had after^ 
wards attempted an ellabliOiment on the Thracian 
Cherfonefe, where Philip's pretenfions were at leaft 
equally flrong, and where he now faw with indig- 
nation , a rival kingdom rifmg on the confines of 
IMacedon. > 

A fudden revolution had entirely changed the 
faceof affairs in Sparta '*. The Spartgn tyrant; upon 
the profpe^ of being joined by the Aetolians, and 
Antiochus, had taken up arms, and laid fiegc to 
Gythium, then held by an Achaean garrifon for 
the Romans: and he bad even defeated , in a naval 
combat, Philopoemen, then at the head of the 
commonwealth of Achaia; who, though highly- 
jealous of the influence the Romans had obtained in 
Greece, gladly laid hold of an opportunity of ma- 
Icing war on the infamous Nabis, and immediately 
hafi^ned to the afliftance of the Gythian garrifon. 
Philopoemen was not expert in naval affairs, and, 
in his precipitate zeal, he had put to fea with fuch 
Ihips as were ready ; mod of them old and uufit 

'* See Lir. L. xxxv, c. sj. )o, jf, ]6. & Plut. in 
Philopoeai. 

for 
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for fervice. Nabis, fenfible of the advantage, at- BOOK 
tacked him without delay", deftroyed his fleet, he vi. 
liirnfelf narrowly efcaping; and, in confequence Scd. 4* 
of this victory, Gythiuni foon furrendered to the 
Spartans. This difcomKiure did not, however, 
difconcertPbilopoemen. He was foon in a condition 
to profccuic the war by land; and having, by his 
judicious condu<^, obtained two viflories over the 
tyrant, obliged him to retire towards Sparta, and 
to providi; for the defence of bis capital. Nabis* 
held in deteftation at home , could ill maintain 
himfelf againd enemies abroad; and the Aetolians, 
beginning to fear that Sparta mufl, in the end, fall into 
the hands of the Achaeans, difpatched Alexamenus 
with a thoufand men, under color of fuccouring 
Nabis, but with fccret inftrudlions to deftroy the 
tyrant, as foon as an opportunity offered, and to 
make himfelf matter of Sparta. The mifcondua of 
the Aetolian commander rendered the fcherae abor- 
tive. Soon after his arrival, under the pretence of 
getting Nabis to review the auxiliary troops, he NiWi nain. 
drew him afide from his guards; and put him to 
death ; but, inftead of proclaiming hirafcif the vin- 
dicator of the Spartan people, and engaging their 
confidence, he employed himfelf and his Aetolians 
in plundering the city. The citizens, roufed to The Spartmi 
indignation and refiftance, attacked thefc treacherous ""'■' " '*• 
invaders, and Alexamenus , with-moft of hismen, ipjae, 
fell in the tumultuary combat. During the con- 
fufion, Philopoemen appeared before their gates, 
and invited them to accede to the Achaean confe> , 
Vol. II. t 
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BOOK deracy ; they accepted bis invitation , and were 

VI. incorporated into tbe common wealth of Achaia. 
Sed. c. IVIeanwhile , the Romans haftened to improve 
RimuV*'" ^^^ favorable opportunity, wbich the unhappy 
policy of the Syrian king and his Grecian confe- 
derates prefented to them. Their objed was the 
fubjeiflion of Antiocbus ; and be was delivering 
himfelf into their hands. A finn union in Greece 
might have baffled the Roman defigns; but tbe 
Aetolians were again diftrading that country by 
ihtir fl«» their infatuated councils. To uke advantage of 
■ndiumie* (^{^^ fituation of affairs, the praetor Baebius was 
Grtcce. difpatched into TheETaly ; two fleets were ordered 

to be fitted out, the one for Sicily, the other for 
Embaiii of Greece; and QuintiusFlaraininus, from whofe in- 
FUmioiiai ; flugnce among the Grecian ftates much was expeded, 
liad orders , together with three other comraiffioners, 
to vifit the principal cities, and prevent their de- 
fc^aion from the intercfts of Rome. It was in the 
courfe of this fervice , that he made the memorable 
reply to the ambatTadors of Anciochus, as recorded 
by hiftorians of thofe times ". He met them in tbe 
Achaean diet, whither they had come to folicic 
an alliance with their mafter, "who," faid they, 
^ zealous for tbe liberties of Greece , waited not 
" until his forces were all alTembled, but would 
*' be followed by numerous armies from every pro- 
*' vince ofhis empire, tbeD^hae, tbeMedes, tbe 
* " Caddufians , the Elymacans ,' from the ftroke of 
" whofe weapons there was no efcaping. " — " This 

" Liv. L- Jcxx?. c. 48, 49- 
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" pompousdetail/'anfweredFIamlninus, "reminds book' 
** me <jf an entertainment, to wliich I was once ^i* 
" invited by a certain Grecian hoft ; though in Seft. a. 
" funamer , the table was covered with wild fowl *'' '"^"'I. '* 

' the antbiflb' 

** and venifon of every fpccies, and all excellent in «ori or Ande- 
** their kinds j amazed, 1 inquired how, atihat"*"- 
* feafon of the year , hecould befupplied withfuch 
a variety of delicacies. Be npt furprifed , my 
friend," replied the hooeft Greek; "what you 
fee is all fwine's flcOi ; tlie art of the cook has 
given it the various forms and flavors you ad- 
mire. In Mkc manner arc yog to judge of the ■ 
various nations which have now been mentioned. 
Whatever difTcrent appellations the fkill of the 
'* orator has bellowed on them , they are in fa^ 
" one people ; all abjed Syrians , {Irangers them* 
** felves to liberty, and therefore little capable of 
" vindicating the liberties of others. " 

The Romans, indeed, had little to fear from ^""'"''"'_ 
Antiochus. Unable, from the 0ender force be had jt"i 
brought into the field, to exert himfelf vigoroufly, 
and depending for the maintenance of his uoops 
on the money and provifions which the Aetolians 
could fupply , his progrefs muft have been incon- 
fiderable, had he even found no enemy to oppofe 
bim. The acquifition of the principal' cities of 
Euboea, and a few towns in Theffaly. and the 
gaining over of Amynander, the petty king of the 
Athamapes , to his intereft , were atl the exploits 
he had to boaft of. But , befides the difficulties 
which arofe from his fituation , his own conduit 
was, in many lefpet^j feeble and ill-Judged, Hie 
Km 
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BOOK wifeft plan had been , a reconciliation wilh the king 
vi> of Macedon ; and Hannibal earneftly recommended 
Sc^. t. this meafure; but, on the contrary, he provoked 
Fhilip by new indignities. He fet up againft him a 
pretender to his Crown ", one of the fame name, 
faid to be defcended from the ancient kings of 
Macedon , wbofe filler was wife to the king of 
the Acbamanes ; and . that be might etlablilb this 
adventurer in the affedions of the Macedonian 
people, as well as to infult Philip, he fent him to 
Cynofcephalae, to inter the bones of thofe Mace- 
donians " who had fallen- in the battle; which 
pious aifl Fhilip, in the ixidft of his embarraflments 
and dillrefs j had hitherto negle^ed. to perform. 
But, what was moll, prejudicial to 'the affairs of 
Antiochus, was his diHipation at Chalcis. At his 
firft aiTivalin Greece, he endeavoured to make 
himfelf maftcr of that city, and failed; but, by 
means of an underllanding between him and a party 
of the citizens, he had carried it upon a fecond 
bif diitipatioi attempt. Inftead , however, of making a proper 
atcuaidii yjj. ^£ jjjjj important acqiiifition , he abandoned 
himfelf" to the purfuit of a filly amour. Though 
upwards of fifty , he married a maiden und^ twenty, 
the daughter of his hod : and , in the fellivities of 
this unfeafonable and ill-fuited match , he waficd 
that time which his peblic affairs demanded ; his 
•whole army following his example in unwarrantable 
and ill-timed, indulgences. 

" Liv. I. XXXV- c. 47. ■ 

" Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 8* " Liv. ibid' t ir» 
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Upon the eleAion of new confuls , the^careofthe book 
■WAT in Greece had been allotted to Manius Acilius vi. 
Glabrio '*, one of the confuU elcd; who, as foon Se&. 2. 
as. the neceffary levies were completed , pafTed over "" "'"'""' 
from Brundufium, and advanced into Theflaly. ,„ ,j*,in[( 
Alarmed at the approach of the enemy, Antiochus '»''"■ 
was roufed from his lethargy, and took the field; 
but the numerous forces , which he had boaAed were 
to follow from Afia, had not yet arrived, and four 
thoufand men were the totalamount of the Aetolian ^ 
■fuccours. His only refource was to ftop the progrefs Bam* of 
of the Romans by pofTeffing himfelf of the Hreights ■^''"■"■"""«- 
of Thermopylae, and fecuring the heights of mount 
Oeta, over which the Ferfians had made their way 
- in the days of Leonidas. Thefe precautions availed 
little. Cato", whofcname was afterwards rendered 
itiudrious by his fpirited difcharge of theCenforlal. , 
office, having been fent over the mountains at the 
head of a confidcrable'detachment, foondiflodged 
the Aetolians to whom the defence of that poft had 
been committed; and, while his vidloriotis troops 
were pouring down from above , the conful having 
forced the pais below, agencraldifcomfiture involved 
the whole Syrian army: Antiocbus, who ^vas *'"''"''"* 
wounded in the mouth by a flone, efcaping only 
with five hundred men into Chalcis; from whence 
he retired, with precipitation, to bis Afiatic domi- 
nions ". — What confequences his inconfiderate 
condufl produced afterwards to his affairs, and the 

" Li». L. xxxvi. c. M & feq. *' Plut. in Catone. \ 

" OLYfllP.Cxlvii. I, BliFORE CunST 187. 

K3 
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BOOB Tuinicentailedonhisunhappykiugdoin, arenaattCTS 

VI. that belong not to the prefent biftory. 
Seift. 2. Antiochus was defeated and had fled. He was 
ThiRoniaai ^^^ ^^ [^^ followcd ioto Afla, whcrc his great 
Deft ro ibe Arength lay, and where , if joined by Greece , he 
^'p""' ■"'' migbt have proved more formiditble than ever. But 
tbefirft ufe which the Romans made of thtir viilory 
was, to annihilate whatever influence the Syriaa 
monarch was thought (lill to pofTefs among the 
Grecian dates, and to confirm thofe in theinterefls 
of Rome, who had declared againft him. They 
accordingly were lavilb of their favors to Philip and 
the Achaean^. The latter had i in the courfe of the 
war, extended their dominions over all Felopoti- 
nefus; and thcRoitiane, without expreffing the leaft 
jealoufy of this incrcafe of power, left them in the 
undifturbcd poireflion of all they bad acquired, 
Fhiiipr , in alfifling the Romans , had recovered 
feveral towns on the (ide of Theflaly and Atbamanta 
which he had formerly h'eld, and which he had 
been obliged to cede upon the conclufion of the 
late peace ; he was fuffered to retain whatever be 
had uken;his ambaltadors, who bore his congra- 
tulations to Rome, were treated with diftinguifbed 
regard; his fon Demetrius, and the reft of the 
Macedonian hoftages, were fet at liberty; and, 
foon after, that part of the tribute, which remained 
LtnitTtathofe unpaid, was remitted. Rome fliowed lenity even 
n.(« whore to thofe, whofe fidelity bad been moft doubtful; 
btci) doubtful; the people of Chalcis had their lives and ellates 
fecured to them; and the Epirots and Boeotians, 
though flrongly fufpeftcd of a connexion ' with 
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Andoclius, and of having fent him fupplies, were book 
pardoned upon their fubmiflion. The Aetoliaos" vi. 
themfelves might have had favorable terms, the Sect. 2. 
confuloffcringthem peace, provided they renounced "^'j",™!!^' 
all alliance with Syria, and delivered up their chief 
city, Heraclea, into his hands: but, whether appre- ""» "i«' 
faenfive that the Romans, when pofTefled of Heraclea, 
would impofe harder conditions, or prevailed upon 
by the intrigues of Damocritus , one of their popular 
leaders, the avowed enemy of Rome, who encour- 
aged them with hopes of immediate fuccours from 
Antiochus , they reje^ed the offer. To the coun- 
lels , principally , of this demagogue^ was owing 
their ftrii treaty of alliance with the Syrian king. 
Damocritus was then chief magidrate of Aetolia ; 
and fo violent againfl the Romans'', that when 
Flamininus , at that tirae ambaffador from Rome 
to the Aetolian flates , demanded of him a copy 
of the decree in favor of Antiochus , " 1 have other 
*' matters," replied he, "to attend to at prefent;'! 
" ihall deliver it to you on the banks of the Tiber." 

More vigorous meafures having thus become th^ codM 
neceflary, theconful urged the fiege of Heraclea "; ^(h^/JJ.*/"^* 
which, notwithftanding its ftrcngth of fuuation, 
and the obftinate defence of the Aetolians, did not 
long refill the Roman arms; the garrifon , withtakKit: 
X)aiDOcritus their turbulent commander , furrcn- 

" Liv. L. xxxvi. c. 23. 

" Liv. L. XXXV. c. 11. ' , 

A city at the foot of the motint Oeta , on the n'ver 
■Afopos , defended biy a caftle , from its fuuation fuf pofcd to 
he of gieai ftren2[h. 

K4 
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BOOR dering at dircretion. Soon after the fedu(flion <}f 
V(. Heraclea, Lamia, at a fmail diftance , fmrendered 
St<5l. a. alfo to the Romans; who, fallowing ihefe fucceffes, 
'"^""""*^' prepared, to attack Naiipaclus, a fea'-port on the 
pactui: Corinthian gulph , ot the firfl confequencc to the 

Aetolian nation, Alarmed gt this rapid progrefs, 
"■f Aeioi;»iii and difappoioted of the aids they expciied from 
j,^ ' "*" * Afia, the Aetolians would now gladly have accep- 
ted of the peace which they had formerly fpurned 
the confui at ; but theconful at firftrtfufed to treat with them; 
"ithVb'm"" ^"'^ with much difficulty was at length prevailed 
on to admit the Aetolian deputies into his prefcnce. - 
>t lift adraiti At the bcad-of this deputation " was Phaeneas, of 
*"""'*''"'"' whom mention has been already made; he began 
his difcourfe,' by bewailing the ill-advifed conduit 
of the Aetolians, who now, repenting of their 
- imprudence , had decreed to fubmit ihemfehes to 
the faiik of the Roman people. It would appear , 
that Phaeneas did not apprehend the full import of 
trtmrivan. the exprcflions he had employed; which, as the 
ciVrcffiuntt conful chofe to underftand them, implied a'total 
furrender of all Aetolia to th^ Romans. Acilius 
laying hold on what he had faid , "Is it then true, 
" that the Aetolians fubmit themfelvcs to the faith 
" of Rome ?" Phaeneas confirming it; "ifitisfo," 
refumed the conful , " let no Actoiian , from hence- 
« forth, on any account, public or private, prefume 
" to pafs over into Afia ; and let Dicaearchus **, 

Poi^b. Legaf. xiii. Lit. L. xxxvi. c. 38 , 19. 
One of the Aetolian leaders , who had been adtive in 
^ promoting ths treaty with Syria. , 
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" Meneftratus the Epiroc '' , and . Amynander , book' 

" with atl tl;e Athamanes who have had aoy fliare v** 

" in his revolt, be delivered into my hands." — Sect. s. 

*' The Actolians," interrupted Phacneas, "in fub- 

" initting themfclvcs to the faith of the Romans, 

** meant to tely upon their generofity, but not to 

*' yield thcmfclves up to fcrvitude. ' The requlfi- 

" tions which you make, neither the honor of 

" Aetolia , non the cuftoms and laws of Greece, 

" will allow us to comply with." — " It is infolent "•"» (*""■ 

" prevarication," anfwcred the conful, "to mention „^ji 

" the honor of Aetolia! and the cudoms and laws 

" of Greece! It even deferves that ( fhould com- 

" mand you to be put in chains." He inftantly 

ordered" chains to be brought forwardj but the 

reprefentations of his chief officers prevented him 

from violating the facrcd charat^er of ambafTa^or; 

and a truce of ten days was granted, in order that 

the Aetolian deputies might lay the conful's demands 

before the general alTembly of their nation. ^ 

The report made by the deputies, highly exaf- The AetoiiM« 
peratcd the Aetolians ,■ who feemed refolved to ritt/i*"^ 
fubmtc to every extremity rather than Surrender 
their hberties to imperious Rome. What made 
them more determined , Polybius " informs us , 
was the favorable accounts brought by Nicander, 
one of iheir chiefs. He had been difpatched to •««neim- 
Antiochus, and returned in twelve days, with a "J, ^"JJ;,^,', 
confiderable fupply of money, and the ftrongeft bi *«p««* 

" Whs had entered Naupadlus with a body oFaDxiliatie*. 
" Ubi fup:a. 
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B afltiraoces , that early in the fpring all the forces 
of Syria (bould be feot to theafliftance of the Aeto- 
lians. He added , that he had alfo had an interview 
with Philip, having, on his return, as he avoided 
the Roman camp, fallen in with a party of the 
Macedonian army. They carried him to their 
kiog i who not only fet him at liberty, hut employed 
him to" inform the Aetolians of bis friendly difpo- 
fitions; that; although their imprudence in calling 
in foreign aid , firft from Rome , aod now from 
Afia, had occafioaed the calamitous condition to 
which Greece was reduced, be nevertbelefs fliould 
forget the injuries he had fuHained from them , 
and expedcd that they, in return , would bury iti 
oblivion the enmity they bore to him. 

There is reafon to fufped the truth of this account 
of Philip. In hi$ prefent fltuation , he had an oppor- 
tunity of recovering muck of whathehad loft, and 
was apparently in high favor with the Romans ; 
accordingly, he could hardly have entertained the 
thoughts here afcribed to him; or, ifhehad, would 
fcarcely have difclofed them to a people with whom 
tie had generally been on terms of hoftility. What* 
ever may be in this, Nicandcr's purpofe was an-- 
fwered. Ready to believe whatever flattered their 
hopes, the Aetolians determined to bid defiance 
to Rome, and drew all their forces to the city of 
Naupadut, which Acilius, with the whole confular 
army foon after invefted. 

But, with whatever vigor the Aetolians exerted 
dieinfelves, their bad fortune continued : thepromi- 
Ced fuccours did notappear ; and Naupadus , after a 
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fiege of two months , was reduced to the laft extre- book 
niicy. Philip, meanwhile, was availing bimfcif of ^'' 
the war, and, under pretence of fighting the battles ^^**' ^' 
of Rome, had pofTcfTed himfelf of Demetrlas, and 
feveral conliderable diflrids both in Epire and 
Theffaly. FJamininus, who, fince the flight of F'*"'"'""' 
Antiochus, had taken up his refidence at Chalcis, j""^^^'." 
and was perfedly acquainted with the views of 
the fenate in relation to Philip, faw with concern 
the re-eftablifliment of his power, and hafteaed to 
the Roman camp ", in order to induce the conful 
to purfue different meafures. " Do you know,"'""'**" 
faidhe to Acilius, "how prejudicial to theintercfls 
" of the republic your condud is ? walling your 
" time in humbling the contemptible Aetotians, 
" whofe fubjeilion we can cSe& when we pleafe , 
*' yeu arc fufifering the Macedonian king, Rome's 
" moft dangerous foe , to render himfcif more 
" powerful than ever," Acilius was foon convinced* 
by thereafoniiigof Fhmininusj the only difficulty 
that remained, was to raife the ficge without im- 
peachment of the conful's honor ; and this difficulty 
Flamininus undertook ^to remove. The Aetolians p'*""'*""** 
had applied to him for his mediation; under color "^J'^"*'*"* 
of which , he advifed them to fue to the conful 
for a truce, that they might fend ambaffadors to 
Rome to implore the clemency of the fenate. This 
requeft he promifed to fupport; and, a fufpenfioa 
of arms having accordingly taken place, Philip wat 
obliged ta difcontinue his military operations. 

** Lip. L. xxxvi. c. )4, jc 
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-BOOK The fequel of the fortunes of the Aetotians, till 
VI. their final fubjeflion to the Roman power, may, 
Scd. 2. from it's connexion with the preceding narrative , 
fcDa*mh«ni' "°' improperly be recorded liere. At Rone theif 
dnrtiottDrntiambafTadors found little favor.- The only con- 
trttted with ditlcms '* they could obtain were , either to pay the 
' republic a thoufand talents, a fum which, they 
declared, far exceeded their abilities; and to have 
neither friend nor foe, butwith the approbationof 
Rome ; or, to fubmit to the pleafure of the fenate. 
They defired to know, what they weretouoder- 
ftand by '^JUbmiiling to the pleafure of the Jenale;" 
but a particular explanation was refufed , and an 
implicit obedience to whateyeV orders the feoate 
fbould be pleafed to ifTue was peremptorily infilled 
riturn nneer. upon. With this anfwer they returned home ; and 
«i»*f their jj, jIjJj j^jjjg ^f terror the AetoUans remained, 
^uncertain of their future delliny, until the arrival 
of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, the newly-eleiiled conful, 
to whom the command in Greece and Alia had 
' been afligned. To htm they made their applica- 
tion ", but without fuccefs , though the Athenians, 
and even Scipio Africanus, the conful's brother, 
interceded in their behalf. The fevere terms , 
which the fenate had decreed , he alfo pronounced ; 
but, as a mighty favor, he granted a fix months 
truce, that they-might again profecute their caufe 
at Rome. Infadt, this truce, whatever the Aetolians 
were made to believe, was not lefs agreeable to 

'* Polyb. Legat. xvi. Liv. L. xxxvii. c. i. 
" Fulyb. Legat. xvii. 
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Scipio than to them> He was impatient to have s o K 
the glory of paffing into Afia, ground hitherto ^** 
untrodden by any Roman general i and, i/obftrufled Seil. 2. 
by an Aetolian war, he feared that he might lofe, 
perhaps f the grand objedt of his putfuic. 

The day of IVIagnefia decided the fate of An- The A'mUbb 
tiochus j^ and the Romans were now at Icifure to'™„""J,^,* 
attend to the redudtion of the Aetolians. Thefe piettncM. 
people^had rendered themfelves more obnoxious 
■ than ever. Whiift the Romans were employed in 
Afia, they had driven Philip not only cut of forae 
of their territories , in which he had eftablilhed 
himfelf; but Alfo from others, to which he had a 
good claim ; and had befides recovered Athamania, 
and reftored it tb Amynander^ to whom it legally 
belonged The Romans, not ill-pleafed that the 
power of Philip (liould be circumfcribed , confirmed 
the kingdom of Athamania to Amynander^ but at 
tbe fame time declared their refentment at the 
Aetolians, whom they required to evacuate their 
conquefls. What at the fame time greatly hurt thcic 
caufe, was the ftrange condut^of the ambafladors ' 
they bad fent to Rome 'V They hai circulated 
a report, that the Roman armies in Afia were 
defeated, and the two Scipios taken prifoners ; and 
this piece of intelligence they urged as an argument 
to induce the Romans to grant the peace they 
applied for. The Roman indignation was provoked 
at this infult ; the ambaffadors were ordered imme- 
diately to leave the. city , with inftrudions to the 

" Liv. L. zxxvii. c. 48 > 49- 
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BOOK Aetolians never to prefume again to fend plentpa* 

VI. tentiaries to Rome, without the expreCs permilCoa 

Se<^ 9. of the Roman commander in Greece. 

Tbc conflti After the eledion of new confuls , the Aetoliaa 

'"'•'"'•»» war was allotted to Marcus Fulvius Nobilior ": 

taM*»! "' who immediately prepared for the expedition j and 

began bis operations with the fiegeof Ambracia '*. 

Every thing that ingenuity could devife, or valor 

achieve, was employed for the defence of this 

important place. But, deterred by no difficulties, 

the Romans perfevered ; when , far inferior to them, 

both in rcfources and numbers, the Ambraciots 

wUth nti. found themfclvcs at laft obliged to capitulate. The 

payment of five hundred Euboic talents was ftipu- 

lated; two hundred down, the remaining three in 

fix equal payments, and they were to deliver up to 

theconful, all the prifoners and deferters then in 

Ambracia "; op which terms the Actolian' garrifoa 

• 

" Liv. L. zxxviii. c. 4 & feq. 

** A ftiong city near the mouth of the Araclhus, on 
the bordert of Epims and Acarnania , formerly belonging 
to Eptrm , but now held by the AetoUans , and the key to 
the Actolian dominions. 

" Itappeart, neveithelefs , (Liv. L. xxxvili. c. 4.], 44) 
that Fulriut's proceedings againft the Ambraciots, were 
afterwards difappiovedofatRome j whether upon a principle 
of jufticc , or , as Livy thinks , by the contrivance of the 
conful Aemilius and his pany , to whom Falvius was 
obnoxious, it is now difGcnIt to detetmine. However, it 
was decreed by the^fenate, "that the Ambrad^ts Ihould 
** not be cjnfidered as a conquered people ^ that thejr 
* ** fliould bare their laws and liberties reftored to ihcm, 

5 and enjoy again all tell* and cuOoini formerly enjoyed 
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vras permitted to march out unmolellcd.An)ynander boos 
SvBs of great fervice to the Romans on this occafion ; Vl. 
lie was again their faithful ally; and, to make amends Sc&. 2. 
for his late dcfedion, had employed all his influence 
to bring about the capitulation. 

Alarmed at the progrefs of the Roman arms * the Thf kno' 
\rbole Aetolian nation " applied to the conful for''"""*'' 

_, ._ . 11 formeTCf; 

mercy. The requinCions he made were neverthelefs and CNbmit. 
fo humiliating, that the commiffioners fent to treat 
with him , not thinking themfelves authorized to 
agree to fuch hard conditions , returned for more 
full and explicit inllrudions. But a general defpon- 
dency had now feized the Aetotians , and the com- 
miflioners were hurried back with orders to fign 
whatever terms were diiftated by the imperious 
conqueror. The moft remarkable of thefe " were, 
•* That obfervance fhall be paid to the empire and 
" mnjejly of the Roman people" ( fuch is the infolence 
of vidory) ♦'throughout all Aetolia " — " that the 
" friends and enemies of Romefliall be the friends 
" and enemies of Aetblia" — **tl]at the Aetolians 
" fhall immediately pay down to the conful two 
*' hundred Eubolc talents of filver, of the fame 

*' by them; the Romans onljr , with their Latin alUea, not 
" to be fubjeft to the payment of any fuch tollt, &c.'* — 
and ** that ai to the paintings and other ornaments , of 
** which tbeir temples had been plundered , and which 
" FulviuB had Cent away to I(a!y , it Ihould be Teferred 
" to ihe college of the ptiefts to decide about them." — 
"What tbeir decifion was * may ealily be coojeAured. 

'* Liv. L. xxxviii. c. 8 , 9. 

" Polyb. Legat. xxviii. Livt L. xxx?iii. c. 10, 11. 
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BOOH** ftiKaefsas the Attic ftandard, with permifTion to 

VI. ** pay the third part in gold , a minae of gold to be 

• Sed. a. « accounted equal to ten rainae of filver; to pay, 

** befides, a tribute of fifty talents yearly for lix 

** years, which was to be fent to Rome at their 

** own rifque and charges — that all cities and coun- 

** tries, with their refpedtive inhabitants, which 

*• have formerly been fubjed to the Aetolians , and 

<* have, fince the time of Flamininus'sconfullbip, 

•* either by conqueft or voluntary furrendcr become 

** &ibjei£l to Rome , Qiall from henceforth' be deemed 

, *• the property of the Roman people j and the 

** Aetolians Ihall relinquifli alt claim to them " — 

" that they fliall deliver into the hands of the conful, 

, " forty hoftages , tobe chofenby him, none under 

" twelve or above forty years of age ; the chief 

" magiftrate of Aetolia, the general of the horfe, 

*• and thefecretary of ftate, to be excepted out of the 

** number ; and , in cafe of the death of any boRage, 

" anpther to be given in his room, " 

ThcRomta EvcD thefc Conditions, when laid before them 

imtauj, ^'^^ approbation, the Roman (enate refufed at firft 

pttiaiitd on to confirm ; a ratification being at length with diffi- 

«Me- '"'* culty obtained, by theinterceflionof feveral Roman 

patricians, andof the Rhodian and Athenian ambat 

iadors. Damis ", the Athenian, more parJcularly 

diftioguilhed himfelf on thisoccafion: "Whatever 

the Aetolians have been guilty of, is not, " laid 

he, "to be laid to the charge of the body of the 

" Aetolian people. In all dates, the multitude are 

- liry ciil!i him Z.eon. 
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* like the fea : the fea , in its natural fituation , is B o x 
** fmootl) and compofed } and not dangerous to tbe VI. 

" navigator ; but , when ruffled and agitated by Sedl. , S. 
** ftorras, it becomes raging and tremendous. Thus ' 

** the Actolians, when left to themfelves, were of , 
*' all the Greeks the beft affeded to the interefts of 
" Rome^ and ready to afTift in all her enterprifes ; 
** but when a Thoas and a Dicaearchus from Afia, 

* and a Mcneftas and a Damocritus from Europe > 

* began- to excite a ferment , and to throw, the 
" multitude into commotion, then boifterous coun- 
** cits.and mad refolves naturally followed. Againll 

* the authors of thefc mifchiefs pronounce, tbere- 
" fore., as you (hall pleafe, but let the multitude 
** experience your clemency. " 

Neverthelefs, all tbe clemency obtained, was a c*'"' '» " 
confirmation of the conful's terras , without the lead ™'nI^iIJjSo« 
mitigation. Afutmt. 

This treatment of a people who were the firft that 
opened Greece to the Romans , harlb is it may 
appear, was exceedingly merciful when compared 
with what followed , when tbe final overthrow o£ 
the royal boufe of Macedon left Rome at liberty to 
avow the genius of her empire. That tranfafUon 
Iball have its place hereafter. 

The mod important bufinefs the Romans hadThtRonuM 
now in contemplation in Greece, was to reduce,*^'"""' 
within narrower limits, the power of the Macedonian umci4oa. 
king, and the republic of Achaia which had acquired 
a formidable increafe of territory during the late 
Syrian antl Actolian wars. The Achacans, as we 
have already obfervecL , were mallecs at prefent of all 

Vol. U. L 
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BOOK Peloponnefus; and Philip had not only recovered 
VI- moll of thofe provinces of which his wars with 
Sed. 2. Rome had deprived him , but had alfo made other 
confiderable acquifitions ". The deHgns upon tbefe 
allies was a matter to be managed with the greatcft 
delicacy. Both ftates had been firm in the interefts 
of Rome, and feveral of the Roman commanders 
had fpoken highly of the fupport they hadjeceivcd 
from them. To repay their fervices with diftrull and 
adls of hoftiiity , becaufe they were no longer necef- 
fary, had been to avow the very purpofes which 
Rome was indufttious to conceal. The political form 
of government which prevailed throughout Greece, 
aflorded to the Romans the wilfaed-for opportunity. 
Though confederated with Achaia, the Pcloponne- 
fian cities retained each of them peculiar privileges , 
and a kind of independent fovereignty ■, which 
naturally gave rife to many jealoufies and contefts. 
In like manner, Philip had but a limited authority 
in mod of the Grecian flates over which he had 
eftablifbed his dominion; his title to fome of them 
was controverted, and much was to be done before 
the rights of the numerous claimants could be 
adjufted. The Romans faw what advantages were 
to be derived from th'efe particular circumftances , 
and <ook.their meafures accordingly. 
kttiBourii They began with Achaia. Fulvius, when peace 
nitdDCMK ^^g concluded with Aetolia, had adjudged the 
tciMia. illand CcphaleniatoRome, and fixed his refideoce 

there, to be at hand to decide whatever difputes 

" See Li7. L. xxxvi. c. ]] , }4. 
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fhould arife between the Grecian cities; that ifland book 
being divided from the coaft of Pcloportnefus by an vi. 
arm of the fea only twenty-four miles over, from Sci^. X, 
whence an eafy paffage lay open into that country. 
Upon the firfl difpute, therefore , in Achaia , he 
pafTed over " into Feloponnefus. The general con- 
vention of the Achaean flates had, from ancient 
time, been held. at Aegium; but Pbilopoemen, 
now chief magiftrate of Achaia, having thought fit 
' to divide among all the cities of the Achaean league, 
the advaatages which thofe aftcmbli^s brought to 
the place where they were held , had named Argos 
fpt the next fucceeding diet. This innovation the 
inhabitants of Aegium oppofed, and applied to the 
Roman conful for his determination. The conful , it 
appears , behaved on this occafion in the mod cau> 
tious manner. He favored , as Livy tells us , the caufe 
ofthe Aegienfcs : but fiodinga great majority to be 
againft them, he concealed his private fentiments, 
and made no oppofition to the appointnStnt of 
Philopoemen. He had gained, however, the main 
point he had in view ran appeal had been made to 
him, and the judicial authority of Rome over the 
Peloponnefian ftates was thus virtually acknow- 
ledged. 

A caufe of much greater moment foon prefented OaTerfrtt 
itfelf. The Lacedemonian exiles, who had been J;!)^",™^"^ 
expelled in the days of the tyrants, _and who on 
account of the domeflic feuds flill prevailing in 
La«edemon, had never been reftored, reflded in 

** Liv. L xxxviiL/ c. }o & fe^ ' 
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BOOK certain towns along the coaft of Laconia , under the 

VI. protection of Achaean garrifons. The inhabitants 

Sed. X of Lacedemon, thus cut off from all intercourfe with 

the fea-cuaft, bore the reftraint impatiently; and to 

free therafelves from it , attacked, in the night-time, 

one of the marictmc towns called Las, but were 

repaired by the exiles with the afliftance of the 

Pbiiapoemtn Achaean foldiery. Philopoemen , who was ftill at 

MBft'**'''*'' '''^ ^"""^ °^ '''* Achaean commonwealth, having 

convened an alTembly, reprefented this attempt 

upon Las as an infult to the whole Achaean body , 

■DdobttiHi and obtained a decree^ commanding the Lacedemo- 

th«Tr&m nians to deliver up the authors of that outrage, oq 

pain of being treated as enemies. Proper oHicers 

LiGcdcmo. were Tent to Lacedemon, to notify the decree. But 

M"b."!ii^ this flep ferved only to exafperate the Lacedemo- 

ittnti nians. They immediately put thirty citizens to death, 

who were known to be in the Achaean intereft , 

offfr (heit diffolyed their alliance with Achaia , and fent ambaf* 

"" '" '*" fadors to Fulvius , entreating him to come and.take 

poffcflion of -their city. To revenge this infult, 

Phi'fpotmn Philopoemen declared waragainft Lacedemon , and 

(Pten MO- though the feafon was far advanced, entered the 

i( wkfte, Lacedemonian territory , fpreading devaftation ■ 

wherever he came. 

On the return of fpring, both fides Hill remaining 
exceedingly exafperated , Fulvius croffcd over into 
Peloponnefus, and demanded that an aflembly 
ffaould be convened at Hlis, in order to difcufs the 
' pretentions of Achaia oyer Lacedemon. After hear- 
ing both parties, unable, or perhaps unwilling, 
to bring the perplexed claims to a final decifion , he 
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advifed them to fend ambaffadors to Rome « and ■ o k 

while the caufe was depending, to fufpendhollilities. vi. < 

They complied; the Achacans fending as their Sed. 2. 

deputies, Lycortas the father of Polybius, who , Both p*ritM 

as a fpirited affcrter of the liberties o( Achaia, was ^jo',"'"'' 

flreauous in the fupport of Ffailopoemeo's meafures, roomi 

and Diophanes, a man in appearance of moderate 

counfels, but in fadt devoted to the interefts of 

Rome. Diophanes, accordingly, in his application 

to the fena^e, referred the decifion of the caufe 

wholly to their arbitration ; whilfl Lycortas', on 

the contrary, maintained the decree of Philopoe- , > 

tn^n , which , he affected , could not be reverfed 

without making void the regulations of Flaminiiius, 

who had comoMtted to Achaia the protedion of 

the fea.coaft^ The fubtlc Romans , however , 'h' '"fi^'""* 

fccretly pleafcd to fee the confederates of Achaia "i^Ji."' 

ih arms againll her, framed their anfwer in fuch ' 

ambiguous terms as left the matter juft as they 

found it; the Lacedemonians infiAing, th'at the 

determination was io their favor ; while the contrary 

•was as ftrenuoufly affertcd.by the Achaeaos. The 

confequence was , that Philopocmen , who had 

been re-eleftcd chief magiftrate, marched to Lace. PWiopmrneB 

demon, and demanded by name the authors of the [^.^cdimag. 

attempt upon Las; promifing at the fame time that 

they flioutd not be condemned unheard. Trufting 

to thispromife, thefe men fet out for the Achaean 

camp, attended by the chief citizens of Lacedemon, 

'vrho confidered their caufe as a national concern. 

But as they entered the camp, they were infulted 

with reproaches by the exiles, who having engaged 

L3 
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X o o B the Achaean foldiers in their quarrel , fuddenljr 
VI. attacked them with fuch fury , that fevcnteen were 
Sedt 3- killed upon the fpot: the remainder, fixty-tbree 
in number , were rcfcued with difficulty by 
Philopoetnen , not in order to fave them, but that 
it might not be faid , they had been put to death 
hu crad without trial. Next morning being accordingly 
produced before the multitude, they were con- 
demned , and executed * being hardly allowed the 
fembhnce of a defence. This fevere proceeding 
i)rii(k the Lacedemonians with fuch a panic, that 
they furrendercd at difcretion ; and Philopoemen, 
refolving to bumble them effedlually. treated them 
zs if their city had been taken by Aorm. He com* 
manded them , ** to demnlilh their walls , to dilbaad 
their mercenaries, to expel the flaves whom the 
tyrants had cnfranchifed, to rcllore the exiles , and 
to renounce the laws of Lycurgus; the laws of 
Achaia being to be confidered from that time ast he 
laws by which Lactdcmon was to be governed *'." 
Philopoeoaen's condutfl on this occafion (fuch 
are the fatal violences into which the fpirit of domi- 
" nion , fuccefs , and revenge, are apt to betray 
us!) was certainly cruel; and in regard to thofe 
whom he had abandoned to the fury of the exiles. 
The eoBdaai highly perhdious. The Romans , however , Ihowed 
cr the Ro- nothing of that vigor in behalf of this oppreffed 

manionthit , '^ , . , , , , , ,-. , , T*^ 

Mc*fiopi people, which they bad often duplayed m more 
trifling matters. Though a folemn appeal had been 
made by the Lacedemonians to Rome , the Roman 

*' See Plift. in Philopoemen, 
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conful, Lepidus, contented himfelF 'Vrith coolly 1 k 
informing the Acliaeans, that the fenate did not vi. 
approve of thefe fevere proceedings. And Nicodemus Seifl. a. 
of Elis, having been deputed from the Achaean 
diet tojuftify what had been done, received for 
anfwer, ' " that Rome was not pleated with the 
** fubverlion of the Spartan government , but did 
" not annul what the Achaeans had decreed ". " 
The infant flate of the Rome empire in Afia, 
and the' attention required in marking the defigns 
and controlling the power of thofe flates that bor- 
dered on the dominions lately belonging to An- and why, 
tiochus, produced this temporizing policy. Mace- , 
don, bcfides, was again growing formidable; and 
the Romans were cautious of provoking Achaia, 
•who , had fhe at this period boldly declared againft 
Rome, had probably united in her caufe not only Tht Repobit* 
the greater part of Greece , but taany of the ncieh- °^ *''"'' 

, - o . i - ■ I '"8'' "> w* 

Dounng potentates, buch , at this time was the p,„a,ion ,, 
reputation of the Achaean republic, that her friend- ''•'■ pwiod; 
fhip was courted "' by the kings of Pergamus J^,„'Jty',hB 
and Egypt. And foon after , Seleucus , having fuc- "i-gs of Pr- 
eceded to the throne of Syria upon the death of '"""'' _''"'' 
his father Aniiocbus , fent ambafTadors to the 
Achaean dates , to folicit their alliance. Eumenes 
even propofed a fublidy of a hundred and twenty 
talents, towards the eftablifliment of a fund for 
the fupport of the members of the general affen). 
bly. Ptolemy prefcnied them with fix thoufand 
fhields and two hundred talents; and Seleucus 

** Polyb. Legat. xxxvii. 4.1. " Polyb. Lcgat, 41. 
L4 
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BOOK offered them ten fliips of war completely equipped. 
VI. The prefent from Ptolemy was the only one 
Sctfl. 2. accepted ; to EunsencE particularly they returhed. 
an anfwer worthy of a free republic , ** that they 
" were rather to deem him^ an enemy, fince he 
" fought to corrupt the members of that venerable 
** affcmbly i which he would not have attempted , 
" had he not entertained views unfriendly to the 
" liberties of Achaia." 
The BoMiii Though Rome iu the prefent fituation of her 
*'!fc"h!"'' affairs found it neceflary to diffemble ; flie was not 
Acbic*ni. inattentive to the councils of flate, whofe rifing 
importance flie beheld "with a jealous eye. Caeci- 
lius , who, with two other commiflioners, had 
been fcnt.to vifit Macedon , had orders in his 
return to pafs through Achaia , and to employ bim- 
fclf in fuppqrilng the caufe of Sparta, as the mofl 
effcdual means of diminifhing the confequeoce of 
the Achaean confederacy. At the fame time Rome 
had taken care to gain over a party among the 
Achaeans. tlierafetves, to oppofe Philopoemen , 
and fupplanthim if an opportunity offered. Among 
thefe was Diopbanes already mentioned , and Arif- 
tacnus, now firft magiftrate of the Achaean ilates, 
who difplayed a flrikingfpecimcn of his intriguing'* 
genius, in rendering abortive the purpofed alliance 
with Ptolemy. We have an account of this tranf- 
aftion from Polybrus *'. It had been carried in 
the general aflembly , ''that the treaty of alliance 
" with the Egyptian king fhould be renewed. " Tp 

" Ubi (up. ■ 
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elude thererorc die force of a refolutioo which in- look 
terfered with (he purpofes of Rome , Ariftaenus v^* 
produced a number of treaties made at different S^^* ** 
periods between the Achaeans and Egypt, and 
defired to be informed to which of thefe the refo- 
lution referred ; and thus , by perplexing the qucf^ 
tion , contrived that nothing iliould be done. 

Caecilius fbowed confidcrable ability in the exe- cutiiiDi 
cution of his commilfion. Having obtained an p'*'** J!"* 
audience of the council * he complained of the ccdtnon i 
treatment the Lacedemonians had received , but 
rather in the language of expostulation ; tempering 
his cenfures with high encomiums on the wifdom 
of their government, and their zeal for the prof* 
perity of their country. Ariftaenus, general of 
the year , with whom probably the whole matter 
had been previoufly concerted, mide no reply, 
as if he acknowledged by his filence , that the 
con dud of Achaia towards the Lacedemonians did 
not admit of a juftification. Dtophanes , however, 
went farther. He made a formal charge againft 
Piiilopoemen ; imputing to him not only the ruin 
of Lacedemon , but the violent meafures alfo which 
Achaia had lately adopted , particularly the unjuft 
and fevcre treatment of the Mcffenian exiles , who 
had not been reRored , as Flamioinus had ordained ; 
and this opprefHon of the JMefTenians , be repre- 
fented as the crime of Philopoemen alone. 

Philopoemen did not want fpirit to defend him* ii di&p. 
felf; and he was fo cffeflually fupported by Ly-'"""^* 
cortas and other Achaean chiefs, that notwith- 
{landing the oppoEtioo of the Romaa party , it 
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BOOK was refolved , " that nothing fliould be altered in 

vr. ** the decrees , which the Achaean ftates had en- 

Seift 2. " aded : " and " that this anfwer flbould be givea 

d.m«(.che ., Caecilius. " Highly exafperated, he thca 

aationir diet , -. , , ■ , ,. « . , ■ 

t« b« mi- deured, that the national diet uiould be convened. 

■'"'f r,« But to this it was replied, that by the laws of 

Achaia he muft produce a tetter from the fenate 

of Rome authorizing his requeft: and as he had 

no fuch document, he was obliged to return 

home , with the mortification that always attends 

defeated projects; and with the additional regret 

of being baffled by men he held incontempt. 

Ambiflkdort Tbc Achaean s neverthelefs thought it neceflarjr, 

f'Di 10 |j,a[ their ambalTadors " Ihould immediately follow 

Achali >ad him to Rome , and lay before the fenate , their 

fram Licedc rcafons for not complying with his requifition, 

MUD. They had hardly arrived , when ambaffadors from 

Sparta alfo appeared. What was yet more furprifing, 

the perfons employed in this embafly. were Areus 

and Alcibiades, two of thofe very exiles lately 

redored to their country by means of Fhilopoe- 

nten, an adion now imputed to him as a crime. 

Thcfe ungrateful men , eith«r to ingratiate them*- 

fclves with their fellow-citizcns , or ftimulated by 

Rome , had undertaken to plead the caufe of Sparta. 

They made accordingly a moft affciSing reprefen- 

tatton of the condition to which Lacedemon, once 

the pride of Greece, was now reduced ; her walls 

]aid in ruins, her citizens led intoflavery, and the 

facred laws of Lycurgus abolifhed ; and concluded 

*' Poljb. L;gat. xliL 
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by praying the Romans to extend tfaeir protedioa book 
to this aifliifted people, and to relieve them from' vi. 
defpotifcn and opprelfion. Sed. 2. 

A fuit fa congenial with the defigns of Rome , •=•""""""■ 
eafily found attention and favor. It was decreed , by tht'itomiB 
that three commiffioncrs fhould be fent to tbe*'^"*"* •"**- 
Achaean diet, in order to determine upon the fpot, ^'^hji, "„*" 
all matters in difpute between Achaia and the Spar- spirta. 
tans : and that the Achaeans flbould be required to 
convene their general aflembly whenever the de- 
mand was made by a Roman ambafTador ; as the 
fenate, on their part, admitted the Achaeans to 
. an audience as often as they defired it **. 

When the Achaeans received an account of thefe indifmitaa, 
proceedings, they could not fupprefs their indigna- '"*' ^"('t f** 
tion. The general alTenibly was inftantly called ibe gtmru 
together; in which it was rcfolved, '* that the '"'T'*'* '^ 
*• Spartans, by their appeal to. "Rome, had depart* 
" ed from their plighted allegiance to the Achaean' 
** dates; that Areus and Alciblades were therefore 
" in rebellron againd their rightful lords, and 
** fliould be adjudged to death." 

Thefe refolutions , the paflionate ebullitions of 
an impetuous multitude , were as vain as they 
were intemperate. Areus and Alciblades, proteded 
by Rome, were beyond their reach, bidding de- 
fiance to a power from which , in other circum- 
(lances, they had every thing to fear. 

Scarcely was the decree enafled , when the Ro. Th« csnntt- 
man commiffioners ", at the head of whom ,yaj "'"'•" •"'»«! 
Po!yh, Lrgat. xlii. . 

*' to'yb. Legatt xliii, Liv. L. xKxiz. c. ]{, Jtf, JT. 
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BOOK Appius Claudius , arrived at Qeitor in Arcadia , 
VI- 'where thie Achaean dates bad been convened; and, 
Se<fl, 2. what was mod mortifying to thofe people, Areus 
and Alcibiades accompanied them. The gloomy 
apprehenfions to which this circumftance gave 
epca tbcii fife . were fully juftified by the fequel. The com- 
cbirsf with miflioners entered the diet, not as minifters deputed 
S^'efc ' to deliberate with a free (late, but rather as judges, 
Jnveftcd with full authority to pals fentence, and 
to puniDi. " You have incurred » " (aid Appius , 
' *' the difpleafure of the Roman fenate, by your 
'* meafures : you have perfidioully murdered thole 
** Spartans wjio , on the faith of Fhilopoemen , had 
** delivered tbemfelves into your hands: and, as 
" if this were unimportant, you afterwards derao- 
" liflied the walls of that ancient city Lacedemon; 
" you deprived her of her laws , and you deprived 
"her- of that difcipline eftabliflied by Lycurgus, 
" which for many ages had been her ftrength and 
*' her glory." 
EpiriicdiB. But neither the haughty port thefe Roman com- 
fj^'^^" miflioners affumed., nor the imperious language 
which they held, could fubdue the fpirit of Ly. 
■ corui. He was the friend of Fhilopoemen, coad- 
jutor in all his councils , and at this tioit firfl ma- 
giftrate of Achaia. From his reply , ( which Livy '', 
furely % competent witnefs, has preferved to us) 
the pretenfions of Rome , as well as their foun- 
dation , may be eafily perceiycd. ** The fupport 
which the Achaeaas had afforded to the Spartan 
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exiles," he told Apptus, " was iii confequence of « o o k 
the alliance Achaia had entered into with Rome ; '^^^ 
Rome had configncd them to her prote<EUon,and, Se<a. 3* 
the more effediiatly to proted them, the Acbaeans 
had taken up arms againft the inliabitants of La- 
cedemon: that, with regard to the flaugbtec of 
the Lacedemonians who had furrendered , the 
Achaeans were guiltlefs ; it was the ad- of thofe 
very exiles, whofe caufc the Romans were now 
patronizing, Areus and Alcibiades being bound 
' to anfwer for that violence , if luch it was to be 
called. In regard to the denaolition of the walls 
of Lacedemon , which the Achaeans acknowledged 
to be their a£t \ the Spartans , far from complain* 
ing en that account, rather owed them thanks; 
thofc wall^ were indeed the difgrace of Sparta, 
monuments of her fcrvitude , raifcd in exprefs vio- 
lation of the ioRicutiong of Lycurgus , by the 
tyrants who had ruled over her, and which that 
lawgiver , were he to revifit the earth , would 
rejoice to fee in ruins. That the laws of Lycur- 
gus, of which Achaia was faid to have deprived 
her, bad, by the management of thofe tyrants, 
long fince ceafed to exift in force , or even to be 
known in Sparta : the Achaeans finding therefore 
the bands of government difl'olved , and her polity 
in ruin, l^d admitted her to a participation of the 
laws and privileges enjoyed by the whole Achaean 
body."—" It is, however, "^continued he, "juft 
" matter of furprife to the Achaeans, that they, a 
" free and independent flate , and in alliance with 
*■' Rome f flwuld thus be called upon to account 
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B o o It *^ for their atflions , as if they were not the confe' 
VI. *' derates but the flavcs of Rome. If the voice 

Se(3.3. *• of the herald that proclaimed liberty to Greece, 
" meant any thing ; if the league that fubfills be- 
" tween us, is not an illufion; and if the rights 
" of friendlhipand alliance are to be held mutually 
•* facredjwhy may not we as well fcrutinize your 

* " proceeding*; in Italy, as you decide upon our 

*' ttanfadions in Greece ? Admit, then , that we 
" have facriliced feme Lacedemonians to our refent. 
" ment, has your' treatment of Capua's fenators 
•* been lefs fevere ? or fay , thaf we have levelled 
*' the walls of Lacedemon, has not Capua not 
** only beheld her walls in ruins, but her territo- 
" ries, her folemeans of fubfiftence, fwallowed 
** up by Roman rapacity? We (hall, perhaps, be 
** cold, that what freedom remains to us is only 
** in name , and that, in reality , we are the flavea . 
" of Rome : I know it well, Appius; and if 1 
" muft fupprefs my indignation at the thought, 
" I will. Let me, neverthclefs , conjure you, 
■ *' however great the diftance is betwceu the Ro- 
" mans and the Achaeans, not to fliow a more 
" jealous foliciiude for the privileges of our com- 
" moo enemies than for thofe of your own allies. 
'* To bring the Lacedemonians :to a level with 
" ourfelves, we wifhed them to be governed by 
*^ the fame laws: they want more ; though vaiv 
" quiQied , they refufc to fubmit to regulations with 
** which the vigors- themfelves are fatisBed ; and 
** they require us to infringe conipa(fls, which we 
.** have fvrora not to violate : Ko, Romans i we 
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" honor you , and , if you will fo have it , we book' 
" fear you; but we honor more, we fear more, vi. 
" the immortal Gods ! " Sedl. a. 

Appius avoided entering into the difcuflion of 
arguments, which probably he could not anfwer; 
he contented himfclf with this haughty reply: " A '*«P'¥''f"'e 
" voluntary compliance is more eligible than that "p"!!!^. """ 
** which is extorted by force." At thefe words, 
a deep groan, the voice of an injured and an oppref- 
fed people, was heard to iffue from every part of 
the aflembly. But they felt the inequality of the Tbeciptdiciit 
conteft , and that all refiflance would be vain. The "''ll"'' '^' 
following humiliating requcfl to the commiflioners Bjcmtiaitd;' 
was therefore the fole rcfult of their deliberations : 
** that the Romans themfelves would refcind what- 
" ever part of the decrees of the Achaean diet they 
" wilhed to lui/e rcfcinded , and not require a free 
1* people to annul what they had fworn to obfcrvc," 
This apparent fubmiflion feems to have foftened iutfiict. 
Appius; he only reverfed the decree pronounced 
againll Areus and Alcibiades; and referred them, 
refpefling all other matters , to the picafure of the 
fenatc. Itappears as if the fenate themfelves thought 
it dangerous, in the prefent fltuation of their affairs, 
to exafperate the Achaeans farther. They feem. 
to have done Httle more than copy the deciGon of 
their commiflioners, by decreeing, that thofe who 
bad been condemned by the Acheans ftiould be 
feftored, and all fentences repealed that had been 
pronounced in the affcrobly of Achaia, againft 
Lacedemon. They only added » by way of foften- 
iD£ thefe ftern injunAion; , " that for the future , 
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BOOR theLacedemoniansftiouldbedeemedmembersoftlie 

VI- Achaean league, and be fubjedto its regulations '*." 

Se<^. 2. Some other device was now *to be employed ; of 

which Rome, howevek-, might feem innocent, and 

which at the fame time might (till more cfiedtually 

humble the importance of thefe high-fpirited repub- 

ThcMii&> licans. The MefTeDians formed a conGderable part 

•'•"' ""'' ' of the Achaean body : a plan was formed to detach 

them from the league ; and the execution was com? 

- mittcd to Dinocratcs, aMeFTenian leader, bufUing 

and bold , in the confidence of Flamininus , a foe of 

courfe to Fhilppoemen , and ready to engage in any 

hoflile enterprife agatnft the Achaean generals. 

Fhilopoemen ", now for the eighth time chref 

magiftrate of Achaia , no fooner had advice of the 

movements of the 'MefTenians , than, though ill 

Fhilopoemen of a fcver, he mounted his horfe, and being joined 

"""tt'lh ^^ Lycortas, with Come Megalopolitan cavalry, 

advanced to Carone, a fortrefs belonging to the 

MelTenians; but finding the enemy already in pot 

feffion of it, he marched towards Meffene, their 

capital, with the view of taking it by furprife. 

On his march he was met by Dtnocrates, at' the 

head of a fmall detachment, whom he charged, 

and defeated; when, unexpededly, a body of five 

hundred horfe came up to the aflidance of the Mef. 

feniaus, who attacking the Achaeansin their turn, 

forced them to give way. Fhilopoemen excelled 

inthisbcanchofthe military art; he commanded his 

I ** Liv. L. mix. c. 4.8. 

** Ibid, c. 49, f«. Plotatch in Philopaeni. 
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men to retreat ihrough defiles and hollow grounds, book 
where the enemy mull purfue with difadvantage, vi- 
be hi'mfelf covering the rear, and repeatedly facing Scft. a. 
about to repel the attacks of the purfuers.i At length 
his horfe , entangled in rocky ground , ftumbled 
and fell; and the venerable Philopoemen, now 'tl 
his feventicch year, weak, at the fame time, from 
hi^Iate illnefs, and exhaufled by the fatigue of the 
day, unable by exertion to overcome the Ifaock, 
remaiaed ftunned and fenfelefs on the ground He Eiiii latoUiilf 
was immediately furrounded by Oinocrates and his*"*"*^ 
IVleffenians, who, proud of their captive, the 
changpion of Achaia , entered the city in triumph. 
The light, -neverthelefs, excited the compaOiou of 
the multitude ; they remembered Pbilopoemen's 
great exploits, and what Meffenia in particular, 
"when opprefled by the Spartan tyrant, owed to his 
gallantry. Thus, ioftead of an enemy, they beheld 
in him the deliverer of their country. Dinocrates 
and hisfaiflinn, whofe purpofe it was to break the 
llreogth of the Achaeans by depriving them of their 
gallaat general , beginning to dread the refult of 
thefe workings of compaflion , next morning com" 
manded the executioner to defcend into the fubter- 
raneous vault where philopoemen was imprifoned, 
and put him to death. When the brave Achaean nitnugi,*. 
faw him enter with the fatal bowl in his band, "'"''''• 
raifing himfelf up, though with diiBculty, "Canll 
" thou," faid he, " inform me of the fate of Lycortas, 
" and the young men with him ?" the executioner 
anfwering , they were fafe i " then ," replied Philo- ^ 
poemen , taking the bowl with a cbearful counte- 
Vol. II.- rvi 
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BOOH nance , " we are not altogether wretched ;" and 
^'* havingdranfc ihc deadly draught, foonaftercxpired. 
SeifL t. When the Achaeans were informed of this bafe- 
Th't AcbMsot tranfaflion , they were fired with indignation. 
coDipiaia to Lycortas, now appointed chief magiftrace in the 
Rom*! place of Philopoemen , immediately fent a formal 

complaint to Rome againft the fVleHenians , and at 
the fame time demanded that afllftance which the 
Romans, by treaty, were bound to furnifli. The 
■ndareaa- anfwer was worthy of the policy of Rome. 1 he 
fi*» ''i'^ Achaeans were told, " that fliould even the Lace- 
" demonians, or the Corinthians, or the Argives, 
" fcparate themfelvcs from the Achean con(ede- 
" racy, the Achaeans were not to wonder if Rome 
" looked upon it as a matter that noway con- 
** cerned her." Had Rome expreMy invited all 
Felopdnnefus to difciaim all farther dependence on 
Achaia . (he could not have fpoken plainer ". 
xtftntm»t of The Achaeans were ftill more exafpcrated by this 
'!"''*''""" perfidious declaration. They inftantiy flew to arras; 
and, led on by Lycortas, marched to Meffene ", 
threatening deftruflion to that city, unlcfs all who 
had fhared in the guilt of Philopoemen's murder were 
th'T revfBEc delivered into their hands. The Meffenians , whO' 
tiit'a''/dMth. '" S^"*^'^' highly difapproved of Philopoemen's in- 
human execution , gladly accepted of the conditions. 
Dinocrates, unable to fupport the idea of falling into 
the power of this enraged people , laid violent hands 
on himfelf: feveral of his aObciates followed his 

" See Poyb. Legat. li. 

" Polyb, begat. UL Plutarch in Philopoemen. 
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example; and the reft being abandoned to the veoge- book 
ancc of the Achaeans , were ftoned at the tomb vi. 
of fhilopoemen. The obfequies of their favorite Scfl. 2. 
general they celebrated with the greattft fplendor, 
and the'moft pafBonate lamentations ; Polybius the 
hilloriJin , fon to Lycortas ,' furrounded by the pun- 
crpal nobility of Achaia, bearing his urn; and not 
only the army, but the inhabitants of all the neigh- 
bouring towns, attending the funeral proceffion 
from IVlefTene to his native city, Megalopolis, where 
his afhcs were depofitcd. He was accounted by the ■ 
Romans themfelves, according t9 Plutarch ", the 
Jaft of the Greeks. He certainly was the moft able 
as well as the mod zealous defender of Grecian 
liberties, from the time Rome began to extend her 1 

influence over this ill-fated people. It appears , that 
his countrymen carried even their veneration for his 
memory fo far, as to pay him divine honors. 

When th^ Romans found the bad fuccefit which Dupiidiy ac 
had attended the revolt of MefTenia , they changed '*'* ^<">"""- - 
their tone; applauding the Achaeans for having 
revenged the deaih of Philopoemen, and afiuring 
their ambatVadors of the particular care the fenate had 
taken, that neither arms nor provifions Qiould be 
fent from Italy to their enemies *\ But this .ipplaufe 
and friendly profeflions the Achaeans eflimatcd at 
their real value. 

We have not fuBicient authority from hiftory to PUmfainui 
fay how far Flamininus was concerned in thi'- cri- I,j!!'i",'^'',°J„ 
ininal cranfadlion , in which he feems to have adted in me iout ei 

J'hilopouncD'a 
" InArato. - " Poljh. Legat. li. """•"• 
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B o K a part. Dinocratcs was confeffedly his creature; 
^'' and in exciting " the MelTenians to revolt, aAed, 

aea. 3. i[ appears evidently, with his privity, if not by his 
inftigation. Flamininus, befides, hated Fhilopoe- 
tnen , both as a man whofe unfearonable loyalty to 
his country olllrui^ed the views of Rome , and as 
his rival in military glory. Whether his inftruc- 
tions to Dinocrates poinred to the execution of 
Fhilopoemea, is a circumftance impolCble now to 
be determined ; but had not the MeHenian expeded 
that Kome would not difavow the aftion , he pro- 
bably had not embrued his hands in. the blood of 
' that great man. It is recbrded by Polybius *% 
that Flamininus had, before this period, in con- 
juniftion with Dinocrates, formed a plan to throw 
the Achaean councils into confufion , by fupport- 
ing tho Meflenian intereft in oppofition to that of 
Achaia; and in order to try his influence among tbe 
Peloponnefian ftates, had required a general affembly 
to be convened. But Philopoemcn, at that time 
chief magiftrate , fufpcding fome finiftcr defign , 
demanded that he fhould firft fignify in writing, 
what was to be the bufinefs of this convention. 
As the Roman would not comply with this requi- 
fuion, Philopoemeo refnfed his requeft. 

But the behaviour of FUmimnus bears a more 

" It is remarkable , that Livy i'l. xrxh. c. 48. ) makes 
flight mention of this revolt j into the caufcs and progn fs of 
which, he Tays he will not inquire, as being a matter altogether 
foreign to his objeft, the hiflory of the Roman people. 

" SeePolyb. Lcgat. xItH. See alfo Dc,virt. & vitiii,p. 14] ? . 
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unfavorable afpeS, from the recolledion that he boo' 

himfelf had adjudged " Meffenia to the Achaeans; '^^• 

and' in confcquence of this decifion, had after> Sect. > 

■wards prevailed on them to cede Zacynthus to the 

Romans ". The argument he employed on this 

occafion , deferves notice. "Achaia," faid he to 

them , " is a kind of tortoife , around which nature 

" has placed a fliell by way of armor; and if it thruds 

" out its head or feet beyond this armor, it is in 

** danger of receiving injury. Your frontier-cities, 

" O Achaeans! are your (hell, yournatural defence; 

** but whatever acquifitions you make beyond the 

" continent, thole are the parts which lying with- 

" out your fhell, areexpofed to infult , and which 

** arenottobcfecured withoutanexpenfe fargreater 

" than their real worth." The flirewdnefs of the 

obfervation , aided by thofe arts of intrigue in which 

he excelled, fecnred the wifhed-for fuccefs. 

But the part , which Flaraininus adled in relation 
to Hannibal ", who died the fame year with 
Philopoemen, evinces, that this coinmander, the 
boalled favorite of Roman hillorians , pofTeffed little 
of that noble generofity of fpirit, by which the 
brave are generiilly dlftinguilhed. After the total hi) ba& 
overthrow of Antiochus , the Carthaginian , fearing a*"„7b,d! ° 
he {hould be given up to bis enemies, had retired 
to the court of Prufias king of Blthynia, who promifed 

" Liv. L. xxxvi. c. ji , J a. 

" An ifland lying between Sicily and Pcloponnerus, which 
the Achaeans had lately pu'chafcd, aiid from its fi, nation, 
of conlldeiable importance to Rome. 

'* Liv. L. xxxix. c. (t. Plat, in Ffaminino. 
M 3 
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BOOK him proteAion. Flamininus being on an embafTy 
VI. to the Bicbyniaa monarch, in order to negotiate 
Seft. X. a peace between him and the king of Pergamus , 
took this opportunity, either in confequence of 
fecret inftrudions from the fenate, or from a mean 
paflion for fame, as Plutarch thinks, to demand, 
that Hannibal (bould be debvered into his hands. 
Frufids at firft, according to (he lafl-mentioned 
hiftorian, earneftly pleaded the Tif>hr<i of hofpitalicy 
and his plighetd faith , of which fo di(bonorabte 
an a^lon would be an avowed violation. . Bue 
the Roman , regardlefs oF fnch cor>iiderations , 
perli(led in his demand; and the daftardly Prufias 
at length agreed to comply. Hannibal, whn had 
but flight dependence on (he Birhynian's honor, 
and, from the time of Flamininus's arrival, fuf. 
peiflrd the objedl and refulc of his machinations , 
bad contrived in the caflle of Li by 0a , where he 
Tcfided . fubterraneogs palT<tges, to lavor his efcape 
in cafe of danger; when having information that 
his caftle was furrounded by foldiers , he had tc- 
courfe to thefe fecret outlets : but finding them all 
guarded , and no hope of efcapldg, he at once 
formed his refolution. Taking then in his hand 
the cup which contained the iogredients , long 
before prepared for fuch an occaiion, " Let us ," 
faid he, " deliver Rome from her perpetual dif- 
" quietude, fincc flic thinks it tedious to wait for 
" the death of a poor yet dreaded old man/ What 
" a change in Roman manners ! their fathers warned 
' " Pyrrbus, even when in arm! againft them, of 
" the poifon that was treacheroufly prepared for 
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" him; while their degenerate Tons are not afliamed book 
* of employing their ambaffaHor, a man of con- "^J' 
** fular dignity , to prevail on the perfidious Prufus Sect. 2. 
" to give up a gueft to whooi he had promifed 
" protcdioo." Then invoking the gods to take 
" vengeance on Prufias and his kingdom for his 
violation of hofpitality, he fwaltowed the fatal 
draught., and expired. When an account of this 
tranfadlion reached the fenate , fcveral members of 
that aoguft body, Plutarch tells us , cxprelTed the 
hi^heft difpleafure at a conduifl which difgraced not 
only HIamininus but the Roman name. 

After an inftance fo notorious , the decifioo is ' 
obvious with regard to the charadler of this con- 
queror of Greece. 

His conduffl to the virtuous Cato was not lefs Hii 8agiti#nr 
diQionorably mean; and though foreign to the '"*""""'' 
prefent hiflory , it may, further to iUudrate the 
charader of this celebrated general, not imprpperly 
lind a place here. Lucius, brother to Titus Quin- 
tius Flamininusj had been guilty of a crime' of 
the blackcft die ". A favorite boy whom he had 
carried with, him into his province of Gaul , was 
reproaching him, in the hours of dalliance , for 
taking him from Rome juft before a fhow of gla- 
diators -was to have been exhibited, and thereby 
depriving him of the pleafure of feeing a man 
killed ; a fight which he mod ardently delired. At 
that inClant the proconful was informed , a Boian 
Gaul, a man of diftinclioa in his own country^ 

" Liv. L. xxx;x. c. 41. Plpt. in Flamimr.0. 
IYI4 
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BOOK, was come to 'ske the oaths of allegiance to Rome, 
VI- and with his wife and children waited without. He 
SetS. 4, immediately ordered* him to be adn^ittcd. And 
turning to his paihic , '* to fatisfy thy longing , 
" wilt thou then, " faid he, "that I (how thee 
i* this Gaul in the agonies of death? To dying, 
with his own hands he (tabbed the unfufpeifling 
^oian. This flagitious a<ftion came to the know- 
' ledge of Cato, who, when cenfor, charged Lu- 
cius with it, and the fad being fully proved, 
degraded. him from the fcnatorial dignity, not- 
wiihl^anding the mod earnefl folicitations of his 
. brother and bis powerfiil relations, la revenge, 
Titus puifued Cato with unrelenting animofity. 
IJe leagued againd him with his inveterate ene- 
piies. By means of a corrupt majority, which he 
hadacquired in the fena:e, he annulled aH'contrads, , 
leafes, and bargains, which Cato had entered into 
relative to the public revenue; not on account of any 
defed, but merely becaufe Cato had made them: 
gnd he took eycry opportunity, upon the (lighted 
grounds , of harafling hiin with frivolous and 
vexatious profecutions. 

Wretched Greece ! what had (he to expeA from 
an adqiiniftration direfled by men of the charader 
we have defcribed! And yet of all the Romans to 
whom the care of Grecian affairs were committed, 
one of the mod humane, fays hiftory ", yraa 
TiTOb Q.U1NTIUS Flamininus! 

" See Plutarch. FaiaUel. Philopaem- & Flaminia. 
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B O O K VI. 
-S E C T 1 O N III. 

CONTENTS. 

Injurious condu£l of the Romans to Philip of Mact- 
don — he is required 10 evacuate Aenos and^ Ma- 
ronea — his violent refenlmeni — cau/es the Maro- 
%iies to be maffacred — is threatened by the Ra. 
mans ^ fends His fon Demetrius to Rome — his 
Jiiccejs. — Philip's fufpicions of the connexions De- 
metrius had formed in Rome encouraged in his 

^ fujplcions by Perfeus — j* impofed upon by afor» 
gery — Relieves' Demetrius guilty of defigns againfl 
/lis crown and life — caufes him to be put to 
i^eaih — d- [covers his innocence — dies of a broken 
heart, — His chara£ier. 

W E arc now to view the affairs of Macedon book 
during the period of which we have been fpeaking. ^^* 

Rome jealous, as we have feen, of the iocreafe Sect. 3. 
of dominion which Philip had acquired in the courfe -^jiou^of"* 
of the late wars, fcized every opportunity of con- pmiipi 
fining him within narrower limits. Athamania had 
already been wreftcd from him, a fawinconfiderable 
fortreffes excepted , under pretence of reftoring it 
to its lawful prince. Thofe cantons of Theffaly, in 
which- he had re-eftablilhed his authority, were 
now encouraged to aFTert their independence ; and 
whatever violence, cither here or in the countries 
adjacent , the Macedonian king had committed 
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Boon whiin employing his arms on the ffde of Rome y 
VI. though perhaps nothinjj more than the natural con- 
• Scd. 3. fequencesof war, wercbrougbtinto accountagainfl 
him, as wanton outrages for which reparation was 
to be exa<5)ed. Even thofe parts of Thrace which , 
chiefly through his means, had been recovered 
from Antiochus, and to which the Macedonian 
kings had ancient pretenfions , were demanded by 
Eumenes of Pergamus. A large portion of it had 
been already decreed to Eumenes, by the ten com- 
miflioners employed after the battle of IVlagnefia, 
in the partition of the provinces of Antiochus in 
Europe and the Lower Afia: but not content with 
this acquificion he now demanded more. 
■iip*<nt 'Pq all claimants againft the Macedonian monarch 

,0 (■.„!, jiffj. the Romans gave a favorable hearing.. And, as 
nacn. if they had nothing more in view than to make 

an equitable fcttlement among all parties, they 
appointed ' three consmiflioners, Quintus Caeci- 
lius, Marcus Bacbius , and Tiberius Sempronius, 
to pafs into Greece, where they were to ered: 
themfelvesinto acburt of judicature, and to decide 
upon all differences between Maccdon and her 
adverfaries. With this procedure, doubtlefs excee- 
dingly humiliating to a prince not yet deprived 
of fovereign power, and ftiti oflenfibly numbered 
among the faithful allies of Rome , Philrp found, 
it expedient to comply. He attended the commif- 
fioners in (heir progrefs through Thcffaty; and, 
however unable at times to fuppreb his indigna- 

folfb, Legat xl, Liv. L. xxsix. c. 24 & f<:c|. 
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tion, dirdained not to put in aiifwers to the van* book 
ous demands whjcb intcreft or rcfentment urged vi. ^ 
againa him. - " The Thefiahans , he Hated /far Sefl. 3- 
from having any thing to lay jtiftly to his charge, ''•*'"'''? /^'' 
had been guilty of tnnny ads of violence agaioft 
JVlacerlon; and, without the leaA title , had deprived 
,liim of feveral cities , which he either poffeffed by 
inheritance; or, by exprefs ftlpu'ation with the 
Roman conful, had won with his fword , from 
tlie Aetohans and Athamanes then in arms againft' 
Rome." — *' They complain," he continued, 
•* that I have diverted the courfe of commerce 
" from 1 hehes of Pchiotis, wbilfl in my poITeflion, 
" to DemeCria.'. But when was it aci:ounted cri> 
*' minal in a prince, to open a new channel of 
" trade ? or, to .illow mariners the choice of their 
^ port? They accufe me of preparing an ambufcade 
" for certain deputies fenc with their complaints 
" to the Roman commander. In confequence of 
" this pretended ambufcade , let me know what 
•' injury thefe deputies have fuftained ? In truths 
" the liberty you have bellowed on thcfe ThefTa- 
" lians has taught them infolence : likeflaves newly 
" manumitted, they pride themfclvcs in the exer- 
" cife of their petulance againll thofe who lately 
" ruled over tUem. , i?i// , ** added he, with an 
energy the refult of various feelings, " the /un of 
all my days has not yet Jet. " — Notwithftanding, difteprded. 
however, this fpirited dcfoocc , the commiffionerj 
decreed , that the Macedonian garrifons fhould im- 
rnediately evacuate the feveral towns and caftles 
ill queflion, and that Philip fliou d withdraw 
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o K northward within the ancient boundaries oE 
Macedon. 

From Theflaly the Roman coramiflioners pro- 
ceeded to ThefTalonica , to adjuH the fettlementf of 
Thrace, where the more important obje(S of con. 
tention lay. Philip had extended himfelf on this 
fide vfiih great fuccefs ; and, betides a large por- 
tion of territory , had got pofTeflion of Aenos and 
Maronea, two cities on the Hellefpont, which 
from their maritime fituation afforded their fover- 
eign many valuable advantages. In Maronea par. 
ticularly , the moft confiderable of the two , he 
kept a (Irong garrifon , and had fo far eftablifhed 
himfelf, fts to procure the baniftiment of a numer. 
ous body of the citizens, who flood in oppofitioti 
to his interefts. Thefe exiles were now loud againft 
bim ; rup[Jorced , privately by the Romans , and 
openly by Eumencs, who maintained that thefe 
cities were appendages of chat part of Thrace already 
adjudged to him ; and charged Philip with the 
moft flagrant opprcflions. It was eafy to perceive 
from what had pafTed, the completion of the com- 
miflioners ; and Philip, judging it now in vain 
to keep meafures with men determined at any rate 
to lide with his adverfaries , no longer fought to 
difguife his fentiments. " It is neither with the 
** Maronites nor with Eumenes , " faid he , ad- 
drefEng btmfelf to the commiflioners, " that the 
*' conteft now lies; but with you Romans, from 
" whom I have long obferved , that I have no 
" juftice to expert. The cities of Macedon, which 
'* rtvoked from me to you at the very time a truce 
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* fubflfled between us , I claimed , and met with b Q X 
' a refufdl. Intlead of matter of right , had I claimed vi. 

' them as matter of favor; the favor bad been Seft. 3. 

' fmall for you to grant, as tbefc cities were to 

' you of little impurtanee , and in the extreme 

' borders of my kingdom ; but it was of moment 

' to me to have them reftored, that their defec- 

' tion might not encourage others to imitate their 

* treachery. During the Aetolian war, by deli re 
' of the conful Manius Acilius, I fat down be- 

* fore Lamia , and was on the point of taking it , 

* wh«n the conful appeared, demanded it for him- 

* fcif , and wrefted the conqueft out of my hands. 
' To foften the injury, I was permitted to turn 
' my arms againll fome towns, or rather caflles, 
' of Theffaly, Perrjiaebia, and Athamania; thefe 
' you have now taken from me. — Even the claims 

* of Eumenes are thought preferable to mine, by 
' his fliare of the dominions which Antiochus was 

* poffeffed of i he , who fought under your ban- 

* tiers , not for your fakes, but for his own , againd 
' an enemy, from whom he had every thing to 
'' fear, and who, if not cruflied , had been his 
" deftrmaion. Antiochus, on the other hand , cour- 
' ted my friendfliip, and would have purchafed 
' it at no Icfs a price than the ceffion of all Greece, 
' a fleet of Rfty decked Ihips , and three thoufand 
' talents. Regardlefs of thefe fplendid offers, I 

* took the held againf); him , even before your 

* forces had pafled over from Italy i declining nei- 
■' ther toil nor danger to procure you viHoTy. 
' When Scipio was on his way co Afia*, I Iho^fcd 
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book" myfdf equally zealous in your fervice j I con- 
VI. " duifled him through iVlaccdon and Thrace, and 

Scft. 3» " by my prefence prevented the oppofition which 
" othcrwife be had met with from the barbarous 
" inhabitants. In return for all this , - I mighc 
*' rcafonably, have cxpe(5ted an increafe of domi- 
". nion; on the contrary, [ fee myfelf deprived 
" not only of what your own grants have beftow- 
" ed, but alfo of my hereditary poffeffions. And 
" as if I were Antiochus, I am now to be plun- 
" dered even by Eum^nes; who, not content 
" with having Lyfimachla' and the Cherfonefe 
" afligned to him, pretends, that Aenos and Ma* 
" ronea are included j in exprefs cbotradidion to 
" the very decree on which he grounds his title. 
" Determine therefore ; am I the foe, or am I flill 
" the ally of Rome? Jf the former, proceed as 
" you have begun , in perfecuting me ; if the latter, 
" abftain from injuring a roan , who furely has 
" deferved a very oppofite treatment." 

How liable foever Philip's private charaAcr might 
' be to obje^ions , or whatever were the confider- 
ations that moved him to join the Romans, cer- 
tainly their treatment of him was exceedingly per- 
fidiDus. Livy , from whom we have taken his., de- 
fence, tells us, that the commillioners themfelvcs 
'■ were affeftcd : they were more probably embarraffcd 
and aOiamed. Unwilling to venture a definitive 
fentence, againfV which fo much might be faid, 
they only pronounced , that, z^ thefe two cities 
had been adjudged to Eumenes by the former com- 
miffioners, it was not in tbcii power to leverfc 
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the decree; if, 00 the other hand, it (faould appear, Boon 
that Philip held them by right of conqueft , he vi. 
ought to hold them (lill ; if neither the one nor Sei^ 3. 
the other was the cafe , it muft be left to the fenate 
in what way they were to be difpnfed of; mean- 
while , the garrifons fbould be withdrawn '." 

This temporizing fentence , however, did not'""'*"*" 
long impofe on Philip. His ambaffadors whom-he p^llf****" 
had fent to Rome , had orders from the fenate to 
inform their maRer, that his garrifons mud forth- 
with evacuate the cootefted cities. The Mace'* , 
donian king was fired with rage. The fcorn of 
Eumencs, the dupe of Rome, he eagerly wiftied 
to have wreaked his vengeance on both; but his 
power agreed not with his inclination. In this <>' tnwfei 
fituation he refolved to difcharge his fury at lead ^"^J^°;."" 
on the iVIaronices ', whofcfolicitations, hefuppofed, 
had been employed againll him. Onamaftus was 
his lieutenant in Thrace. He intruded him with 
ordefs to Caffander, governor of Maronea, to 
introduce into the city, in the night before the 
IVIacedonian garrifon was to march out , a body 
of his fierccfl Thracian mercenaries, who, under 
pretence of a fudden tumult , fbould pat to the 
fword all the inhabitants fufpeded of favoring the 
oppofite intereft, without diftinflion of condition, 
age, or fex, and leave the place drenched in ths 
blood of its citizens. Thefc cruel orders were but 
too faithfully executed. 

* See Liv. L, xxxix, c. sg. 

' Pulyb. Legat. xliv. Lir. L. xxxix, c. n& feq. 
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BOOK' Upon the firft tidings of theroaFTacre, the fenate 

VI. inftrudlcd Appius to make inquiry concerning it. 

Sefk. 3. Philip pretended ignorance: " He had heard of a 

iheindiKDa* « popular infurre(ftion atlVlaronea, occafioncd by 

tiodofth* „ »^ *^ . n , , r ■ 1 r 

Xomuioa Certain petty contefts between the friends 01 

thit ochDod. « Eumenesand thofe of Maccdon, in which blood 
" had been flied; but as to the aggra\-aung cir- 
" cumftances which the Romans mentioned, be 
" was altogether a ftranger to them." He was 
then required to deliver up Onomaftus and Caf. 
fander , that they might be fent to Rome for exami- 
phiiip'i ««.. nation. The propofal made him tremble. They 
r»i>Bd «»Ei- J^new too much , and might betray him. " Ono- 
" maftus , . he replied , " was a neceflary perfon , 
** and not to be parted with; belides, having beea 
" at a confiderable dillance from Maronea at the 
** time of the infurredion, he could not potfibly 
** have known any thing of it. But Caffander, 
" he promifed, Jliould be fentto Rome." Nothing, 
however, was farther from the intention of Philip 
than this compliance. It wa-t attended both with 
indignity and danger. Accordingly, CaHander was 
taken oif by poifon , at Epirc , in his way to the 
Roman capital. 
Hciiatanntd; The outcry againll Philip became now more 
clamorous than ever. The different Rates around 
were routed , by thefe recent inftances of violence , 
to a more lively remembrance of the wrongs they 
bad already fuftained, or the dill more painful 
apprehenfions of what they had yet to dread ; 
whilft Rome , intent on reducing the power of 
I\^cedon, ftrengthencd thefe imprellions, by ea- 
couragia£ 
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couraging all to whohi the Macedoniair king 'was s o cr a 
obnoxious , to brin^ forward tfaeir complaints , Ti. 
and to cxpcifl her protedron. Philip faw the ftortn SeA 3. 
gathering, and likely to burAupon him unprepared. 
In this fituatioo, he employed -.wiieh th* fenate , fMj, w, ibn 
the mediation of his fon Dcmetrias *, who, from """'•''■• •* 
his gentle and bonciliating deportment: wlulft:.aa *""' 
hoftage , was thought to be high in favor at Rome. 
The fenate received him with apparent cordiality} 
and having appointed a day of audience for tiie 
ambaffadors and deputies who attended with com- 
plaints againft Philip, they permitted Demetrius 
to be prefent , and to Cpealc in juAification of hi* 
father's condud; but, inflead of availing bimlelf 
of this permifTion , the young prince , oatorally 
timid , and thrown into the utmoft confufioQ by 
the heavy , the unexpected , and the numerous 
charges broughtagaind bis father, became incapable 
of attempting a reply. With feeming tendernefs, 
the fienate aflced him, whether the king had not 
furnilhed him with fome notes or fecret inftrudions, 
from which he was to fpcak? Demetrius 'WW weafc 
enough to own he had, and to permit ihem to 
be read. Their views were, to difcover by tbi» th« Roiit«i 
confidential paper , Philip's opinion of Rprae , and J|,"^"I^"' 
the fecret purpoEes he bad in contemplation. It 
fully anfwered the fenate's expedationsi.' Inter-* 
fperlisd were obfervations on the iniquitous treat- 
ment he bad met with — " This was unfair in 
Caecihus and his feUow-comimflwneFS " -~" I had, 

'* See Folybv Legal, dir. & xlv>. Uv, U xxxix. e, 46, 47* 
Vol. il. N 
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4-&,o K-ROt,- Dunely, deferved this!" — "thus were ruf 

Tf' enemies eocouraged to infuU me." 
Seift 3- . Ttie refult was , the feoate told Demetrius^ thae» 
I^" d '"hjm'i **" '^'* account , whatever had been improper in 
his father's condu^, fliould be pafled over; and 
that, from the confidence they had in him, they 
vrere. weH affared FhiJip would , for the future , 
perform every thing that judice required : that 
ambaflkdors (hould be lent, to fee all matters 
properly adjufted ; and with fpecial dtreAions to 
inform the king, "that from the regard they bore 
to the (bo , they were willing to excufe the father." — 
To complete the whole , according to Folybius 
and Livy ', they took care to inflame the mind of 
thb vain and unexperienced prince with expectations 
of the throne of Macedon; on which, though he 
bad an elder brother, they gave him hopes he 
fbould fbortly be placed, 
itittawhu The Roman annals fcarcely afford a flronger 

iKwi. ioftance of the duplicity of this rapacious people. 

To have defpoiled at once Philip of his kingdom, 
immediately after fo many important fervices' re* 
oeived from him, for no other oftenftble reafon, 
but becaufe he would not tamely refign whatever 
they required , would have been a meafure highly 
odious as well as dangerous , wfailfi the fpirit of 
Achaia was not altogether fubdued , nor the extir- 
pation of Carthage yet accompliflied. A more 
fecure method was adopted. They pradUfed on 
the eafy nature of this credulous aod uufufpet^ng 

■ ' SeePoIyb. Ltsat.xlvi. Lir. Lxxxix. c. {j. 
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youth; they debauched his afFeiflionsj they gained b o o it 
him over to the interens of Rome ; and had they vi/ 
Succeeded in obtaining (or him the crown , Macedon SeA. 3. 
had probably, under this paflive and Rome-devoted ■ 
king, funk gradually, without even one flruggle, 
into the infigniBcance of a Roman province. VVhitft' 
by pointing out Demetrius to the Macedonians as 
their future fovereign, the fenate had another and 
an important objed: in view. They fet up a for* 
midable party againfl the reigning prince in' the 
very heart ofhis dominions; which, befides 'weaken^ 
ing the authority of Philip, tended to divide the 
royal family, Diftraffted thus by jealoufics' and' 
domeftic feuds, the royal fioufe of Macedon mufl: 
have loft much of its importance, and its ftrength; 
and Philip have ended his reign, if he bad. even- 
been fuffered to end it by a natural death j heart- 
broken and deferted. 

Pare of thb fcheme adhjally fucceeded; and ie 
was not owing to the Romans that the whole had 
not equal fucccfs. 

Philip had only twofonv, Perfeus and Demetrius. Chimwriof 
Demetrius, a prince weak and vain, as we have I!"'^'"""'' 
already leen ; but at the iame time, open and 
undifguifedf adorned with all the fa(hiona51e ac- 
compliSiments that could be acquired either in 
Greece or Rome and of manners remarkably placid i 
and eng!\ging. Perfeus, on the contrary, of a 
bullling and turbulent difpofuion, was at the fame 
time, if the Roman writers are to be credited, un. 
generous, fordid, dark, and fubtle ; under the 
(aircll femblance covering the mod ikgitious of 
N a 
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BOOR views. Both princes \vere in the bloom of life ; 
VI. Perfeus, the deleft^ was aged about thirty yeats when 
Seifl. 3. Demetrius returoed firom Rome ; but born , if we 
are to believe Plutarch *, of a mother of mean birth , 
a (eiDpftrels of Argos , and of fo queftionable a 
cbarader, as to make it doubtful whether he were 
really Philip's fon. Demetriur was five years younger, 
and the fon of his queen , a lady of royal lineage. 
Pir&Difn- From the difference of their difpofttions , as well 
IriM f "*"* ** trom the difproportion of their maternal origin , 
Ferfcus •had conceived an early jealoufy of his 
brother , .whom he looked upon as his rival in a 
kingdom , to which priority of birth gave him , 
he conceived, a jufter title. The avow*d prefe- 
rence fhown by the Romans to Demetrius , together 
with the vanity of this young prince , who was at 
DO pains to difgutfe his hopes , riveted the antipathy 
of Perfeus: and he took care to poifon bis father's 
mind with fufpicions of the dcfigns of this afpiring 
youth, the minion of Rome, and devoted to her 
iaterefts. 
Fhilipiifaii Philip. was but too welt difpofcd to liflen to 
pre^offtflfed thcfe infinuations. From the return of Demetrius, 
* a vifible alteration had taken place in this unhappy 
king. Notwithftanding the variotis artifices he bad 
hitherto employed in order to elude the fenate's 
requifitions , he had at length been obliged, by the 
arrival of new commiffioners, to fubmit to their 
imperious commands, and to evacuate all his ma- 
•nd conficmtd ritimc poffeffions in Thrace '. And the only fruit 

In Paul. Acmil. & Arato. ' PoIybJ Legat. xlii. & xlvtii. 
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he derived from his fon's interceflion y was the b o • k 

huiniJiating reflexion , that to him he owed his 'v<- 

being left in pofTeflion of his mutilated kingdom. Se&. 3. 



oate Philip. He was on all occafions the advocate 
of the Romans; the power of their arms, their 
probity, their unblemi(faed faith , were his favorite 
topics ; even, their manners and their buildings , 
at that time' confeffedly inelegant and ill-contrived, 
he affeifted to fpeak of , as equal if not fuperior 
to whatever Macedon had to boaft. '. 

Thus agitated by doubts and refentment, Philip mtdiimt the 
refolved to exert his utmoft vigor for the recovery ""*"'b "^ 
of his former independence ; and the moment he 
was again in a condition for war, determined to 
bid defiance to the Romans. The fortifying of 
the cities that lay on the fea-coaft, or adjacent to 
the great roads, might have given them umbrage: 
he therefore began his operations in places more 
remote *, where , being lefs expofed to their obfer- 
vation, he found means to fill his inland -towns 
and cadles with foldiers, arms , and treafurc- At 
the fame time, he tranfplanted " a large body of 
Barbarians from Thrace and the countries adjacent 
into his maritime and fouthern provinces, obliging 
thofe Macedonians on whom he had tefs reliance, 
to remove northward, and give Tip their dwellings 
to tbofe fiercer tribes. So that, throughout IVlace- 

' Sic Li?. L. xl c. %. r 

' Plu;arthin P-.u!. Acmijo. '* lAv. Ljl. e. j. 

N3 
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BOOK don t therewasnow exhibitedamoft affeftiiigfcene 

VI* of wailiag and defolacion ; a number of innocent 

Sc^ 3. families torn from their native homes, the poflef- 

fions of their forefathers , and dragged away to 

diftant and inhorpitable wilds. 

Yet this was roeicy , in comparifon of yrhzt 
followed. 

Philip had , in the coucfe of his reign , Eicrificed 
a number of his fubje^s, of the noblell blood of 
Macedon, to his gloomy fufpicions; and in his 
prefent fituation dreaded the vengeance of their 
children. To relieve the apprehenfions of his 
guilty mind , he ordered that fearch fhould be 
made for the defcendants of all thofe whom he had 
deftroyed , and that they atfo fhould be put to 
death. The mod dreadful inftances of ryhat the 
fptrit of defpotifm can perpetrate , followed thefe 
DiRHroM inhuman orders: but the melancholy cataftrophe 
r^r^of' **' *^^ family of " Hcrodicus, a man of high con- 
ittiadiciu. fideration in ThelTaly, as it excited univerfal com- 
paflion, merits a more particular detail., He had 
fallen by the fword of regal violence ; and not 
fatisfied with this, the jealous tyrant had alfo mur- 
dered the hufbands of his two daughters, Archo 
and Theoxena, by whom they left each of them 
an infant fon. Theoxena, though tempted with 
many rich offers, remaineda widow. Archo married 
■ Foris, a perfon of the firft drftintflion among the 
Aeneatae, a people inhabiting that part of Macedon 
which lies on the gulph of Theffalonica , anciently 

Livy ibid. c. 4. 
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known by the name of Thermae. Archo dying book 
a few years after, and leaving a numerous ilfue , ^i- 
Thcoxena, from the tender affedion (he bore to SetS. J. 
the dear pledges of her departed fifter , confented 
to become the wife of Poris. Being informed of 
the tyrant's orders, they were ftruck with the moft 
alarming fears, and Theoxena, abandoning herfeif 
to defpair, would have plunged the poniard hcrfelf 
into the bofonn both of her own fon and of ev<Ty 
one of Archo's children, rather than fuifer them 
to fall into the power of the brutal Philip. Poris 
firove to allay her fears, by promifing, that it 
{bould be his care to have them conveyed- to 
Athens ; and Oiortly after » fet out with his whole 
family from '1 helTatonica, his ufual refidence , iA 
order to attend a folcmn facrilice at Aenea , the 
chief town of the Aeneatae, in honor of Aeneas 
their fuppofed founder; propofing from thence to 
efcape to fome of the Euboean ports. Accordingly, 
the facrifice ended, they embarked during the night, 
as if on their return to TbelTalonica; but changing 
their courfe, flood for Euboea , and would pro- 
bably have made it, had not the wind proved 
contrary. At dawn, the king's officers, who had 
charge to watch thecoaft, dcfcrled their manoeuvre, 
and having manned one of the royal pinnaces, 
immediately gave chafe. Theoxena too evidently 
faw her danger; the velTcl was gaining on them, 
and a few minutes more had delivered them into 
the bands of their enemies. Firm in her purpofe, 
file put a dagger into the hand of each cf the elder 
children, charging them to provide inftantly for 
N4 
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» « K their own fafcty ; to the younger (he adminiftered 
vt. a draught of ftrong poifon; and having, as tb«y 
Scift 3. expired, committed their bodies to the ocean, 
Poris and herfelf, laft of all, entwined in mutual 
embraces, fought a refuge from intolerable tyranny 
in the bofom of the deep. The veCTel was all chat 
remained to Philip's miniflers of death. 
~ An adminiftration blackened by fuch enormous 

crimes, Livy juftly obfcrves, called for feme fignal 
vengeance from heaven: and the day of vengeance 
pnd retribution w^s faft approaching, 
HtwdiBift. That fplrit of dilTeDfion, which, foratime, had 
t^yai'hmi'j been the reproach of the royal family of Macedon, 
MMaccdsD. had apparently fubfide 1. Demetrius had learned 
caution, and avoided mentioning the Romans; and 
Ferfeus, 10 whom his brother's gentleoefs fcarcely 
left a pretence for altercation, was hk intemperate 
in his complaints. But though not at open variance, 
alt fraternal cordiality was at an endj Demetrius 
dreaded Perfeus ; and Perfeus had (lilta deep jealoufy 
ofDemctrius. Things were in this fituation when, 
through the artful management of Perfeus, an in- 
cident, in itfelf of little moment, gave veut to the 
fmothered flame* which blazed inflantly with a 
redoubled fiercenefs. 

Martial exercifes were, at this time, the prin* 
cipal occupation of the Macedonian court. After a 
general review of the army ", the troops had, 
according to cuftom , divided into two bodies , each 
headed by one ot the king's fons , and had engaged 

'' fee U?. L. a. c. 6 ^ Ceq. 
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in a mock- combat. On this occafion, the divilioa book 
of which Demetrius was the leader , in, their eagcr^ vi. 
nefs for viflory , had charged the other party with Se(S. 3. 
rather too much impetuofity, and driven' them ofE 
their ground ; at which Ferfeus exprefTed fome 
refentment. The folemnity was followed by enter> 
tainments, which the princes gave to their com- 
panions and friends. 

Perfcus retained in his fervice a number of fpies, 
whom he chiefly employed in watching his brother; 
one of thefe had contrived to get admittance into 
the banqueting-room of Demetrius; and being di& 
covered by fome of the guefts, he was rougWy 
treated, and expelled, Ignorantof this circumflance, 
Demetrius, towards the conclufion of the banquet, 
when elevated with mirth and wine, propofed, 
that they Ihould vifit his brother, and form one 
convivial fociety; "and if," fald he, "any lurking 
*' refentment remains for what has happened to- 
*' day, it will be diflipated by our jollity and good* 
« humor. " Thofe who had treated the fpy be- 
longing to Perfeus in fo rough a manner, fiearful 
of the event, privately provided themfelves with 
arms, in cafe of an infult Perfeus, who bad his 
creatures abroad, had immediate notice of all; and 
when Demetrius and bis companions arrived, or* Pfftu* »* 
dered the doors to be (hut againft them, and fpoke '"'■""'"''"■ 
from a window , charging them with having come v 
with criminal intentions ; aod next morning he 
accufed Demetrius to the king, of an attempt to 
ii(r:iflinate him. 

Philip , familiar as he was with deeds of blood , ^^'^ll* , 
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BOOK was ftruck with horror at the relation of Ferretis — 
'^'- his two fons, the laft hopes of his houfe, in arms 
SeA. 3. againft each other! Whatever might be the iffue 
of the accuEation t to him the confequence mud be 
miferjr; he felt himfelf themoft wretched of fathers : 
if the accufation was true, Demetrius deferved to 
die ; if npt truth , Ferfeus ought not to live. 
M( Am in' After feme days of anxious folicitude and agita- 

judiinieflt OB tion , he rcfolved to inveftigate the horrid truth. 
Retiring therefore into the inner apartment of his 
palace with two of his nobles, of whofe judgment 
and unbiaHed. probity he had the higheft opinion, 
he commanded both his fons to appear before him. 
At fight of them he broke out into palGonate la> 
hit i^ettb; mentations: "Here," faid he, " 1 fit this day in 
** judgment on my own fons, of all parents the 
** moft miferable; certain, whether the charge is 
*• proved or difproved , of finding 'a criminal in 
** one of you. Your diffenfions I have long obfer< 
** ved, I have long bewailed; but I had hopes, 
" that as your reafon advanced to maturity, a 
" fenfe of what you owe to your country, of what 
** you owe to yourfelves, and to me, would have 
" infpired you with better thoughts. Often have 
*' I endeavoured to inftruift you by the examples 
*' of other nations and other times. I have told 
" you how many royal boufes and floorifliing cra- 

* pires doroeftic difcord has overthrown j and 
" how, on the contrary, a firm union at home 
" had, from the mod inconfiderable beginnings, 
" raifed others to the height of profpcrity anci 

* power. Remember the fate of Sparta ; whilfl its 
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" two kings aded in concert, it fiouriflied; but, book 

" blafted by their difcord , it withered and deoaytd. '*■ 

" View even the Pergamenian kings, that new Seit 3. 

'* race , whofe regal title is an infult to other kings ; 

" by wliat means have they rifcn to the large (hare 

" of dominion they are now poflefled of? By 

" unanimity and (Iridt concord , the diflindtve 

" charaiaeiiftics of that family. Among the Romans, 

" in like manner, think what luHre their greate ft 

*' men have derived from the cultivation of this 

" brotherly union — with what glory the two 

" elder Sclptos, in the war in Spain, fought and 

* fell by each other's fide — and how again the 

" two fons of one of tbofe Scipios, one the con. 

" qucror of Hannibal, the other of Antiochus» 

" labored to adorn the brows of each other with 

" the wreaths of vicftory. But, 1 know it well, - 

" my throne is your objed : if I yet live , it is 

*' only becaufe each of you fees a dreaded rival in 

" hi^ brother; that rival removed, I too ihall 

" fall. — Proceed therefore; fince the ears of « - 

" father muft be polluted with the narrative of his 

" fons crimes ; proceed ; employ every afgument 

*' that truth or artifice can furnifh ; to-day 1 fiiall 

•' liften to all, determined from henceforth never 

*' to fuffer accufations of this kind either in public 

*' or private to approach me. " 

Such is the fubftance of what the Roman hidoriaa 
has put in the mouth of Philip on this occafioil ; 
certainly, not what he did fay, but what he might 
naturally have faid, and from which a tolerable 
judgment may be formed ofthe chara(;tet and fjtua- 
tion of this unhappy prince. 
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■ o d K The charge brought by Ferfeus was deftitute of 

^'* proof; the want of this, however, he fupplied by 

»«ft 3* peremptory affeverations , infifting on the moft mi- 

dD«a iu«'** ""'* circumftances that had occurred either in the 

ciurK- (Aiurfe of the late folemnity, or during the fuo 

ceedingnight, and giving the mod malignant inter* 

preution to the whole; adding, what he knew 

would have the greattft weight with Philip, that 

Demetrius was, beyond a doubt* ading by the in- 

ftigation of the Romans » and in full alTurance of 

their fupport. 

B«n*triDt The deep atrocity of the crimes of which De- 

)>siiciUai. tnetrius beard himfelf accufed, fo foreign to his 

gentle nature; the boldnefs with which Ferfeus 

had maintained the charge; and the fell rancor 

difcernible through every part of it, overpowered 

the feeble fpirits of the young prince; be melted 

into tears; and with difficulty wis at length en- 

iouragcd to attempt, in tremulous and faultering 

accents, bis own juftiHcation. His defence, though 

void of art, and delivered under great perturbation 

of mind, was neverthelefs a full refutation of his 

brother's charge. And whether it was malice or 

error on the fide of Ferfeus, it was plain, that 

guilt was not to be imputed to Demetriiis. 

All determination on the prefent cafe was pre- 
cluded by paternal tendernefs. Fhilip therefore 
declined pronouncing fentence; and only faid, that 
their future condud fiiould be the criterion by 
which he Qiould judge of the truth or the falftiood 
of the allegations which had been produced be- 
fore him. 
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Demetrius probably Hood acquitted by his father, book 
of ahy attempt on his brother's life ; but what vi. 
Ferfeus had thrown out , of bis connexion with Se^ 3. ' 
Rome, and of the confcquent dangers to be ^P-fJlh^atDi- 
prehended, made the deepefb imprelfion on hismdrivi ot 
Elooniy mind. He held the Romans in deteftation , ••"^'"b « 
and looked tor every Kind of inhdious treatment nrpondmc* 
and perfidy from that quarter: and though Denie- ^'*'' *''* 
trius was hitherto innocent, yet, open to their 
infmuations % and allured 'by iJie temptation of a 
crown, he might foon be guilty, Diftraded by 
his doubts, Philip refolved to be fatisfied; andf»iditiiiiu& 
fixed upon two noblemen , Philocles and Apelles " , ^''°" "^ 
who, as he thought, had no kind of attachment mik* dic- 
to either of bis fons , to proceed as his ambaffadors """"t 
to Rome; withinflruAions tofindout, if pollible, 
with what perfons Demetrius correfponded , and 
what were his de(igns. 

Phih'p could not have made a worfe choice. 
Ferfeus, deep in contrivance, indefatigable in the 
purfuitof hisobje(ft, and, from his being the el de(% 
born , as well as confefTedly the firll in his father's 
favor, confidered by the kingdom in general as 
the prefiimptive heir, had privately gained over 
mod of the chief men of Macedon. Of all his 
creatures, none were more devoted to him, than 
thefe two trufty counfellors of Philip. 'Having there. »''*t '«p»& 
fore- previoufly concerted matters with Perfcus,"" '' 
ihey returned to the king with an account that 
Dcmeirius was held in the higheft cHeem at Rome, 

" Lif. L. xl. c. so. 2j, 34. 
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B and that te certainly appeared to have entertained 
moll unjuftifiabJe views; delivering to him at the 
3- fame time a letter, which they pretended to have 
received from Qulntius Flamiaiaus. The hand- 
■writiog of the Roman , and the imprefllon of his 
fignet , the king was well acquainted with , and 
from the exadoefs of the imitation , was induced 
to give entire credit to the contents, more cfpe- 
cially as Flamininus had formerly wriuen in com. 
nendation of Demetrius, when he lafl returned 
from Rome, advifing Philip to fend him backfoon 
with a more honorable retinue, as nothing could 
be more agreeable to the feoate, or more for the 
interefts of Macedon. The prefent letter was of 
a different tenor. The writer owned Demetrius 
to be blame- worthy , and deprecated the king's 
anger in his behalf, entreating him "to believe, that, 
« whatever unwarrantable cnterprifes the young' 
*' prince , through ambition of a throne , might 
*• have dcfigned, yet certainly he had projeded 
" nothing againft the life of any of his own blood ; " 
adding, "that as to himfelf, he was net a man 
" that could be thought the advifer of an unjuft 
" aiflion. " 

The fufpicions of Philip now gave place to the 
moft dreadful certainty. Demetrius appeand to 
him evidently guilty of the moll atrocious defigns; 
he faw him not only defirous of afcending the throne 
by fupplanting his brother, but fcrupling not to 
wrell the fceptre from the hands even of a father! 
The lituation of Demetrius had for fome time 
been exceedingly deplorable. Without any fhare 
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in bis father's affedion ; the objeft of his brother's book 
hatred; ttiunned by the tribe of courtiers, who, ^'r , 
as ufual , paid their homage where the royal favor Seift 3. 
was beftowed; and befet with fpies, by whom bej[^^°* " 
found himfelf obferved on all occaftons, Macedon 
appeared to him a prifon where every thing was 
difgufting and dreadful. No wonder, therefore, 
that be wiibcd to provide for his comfort and 
fafety, by efcaping to Rome. He comnunJcated bis 
dcfign to Didas, governor of Paeonia, who with 
much art had infinuated himfelf into his confidence, 
and who immediately betrayed him to Perfeus , and '• btmi** 
through Perfeus to the king. The difcovery feC ' ' 
Philip on meditating fome violent ftroke; andFla- 
luininus's letter confirmed hira in bis purpofe. A 
dread of the Romans made it inexpedient to proceed 
againft Demetrius by public profecution for puniQi* 
ment ; Philip had recoucfe therefore to Didas , whom 
the unfufpeiiling Demetrius fliil continued to make 
the chofcn partner of his convivial hours. This 
villain proved himfelf the worthy inftrument of an 
iohumao tyrant, and foort feized an opportunity, *nd mHb. 
ata banquet, after a folemn facrifice, of conveying ^"'"'P'"'* 
poifon into the cup of the unhappy prince. This 
did not operate, however, in the fpeedy and filent 
manner he had expeded , but caufed fuch excru- 
ciating torture, as made the villany confpicuous, 
.and drew from Demetrius agonizing complaints 
againft the unnatural authors and vile perpetrators 
of the deed: tillj tired with the flow operation of 
the baneful potion, Didas completed his enormity 
by fending tvro ruffians into his chamber, wbo, / 
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fmothering tbis unfortunate prince , put an end to 
his life. 

Philip did not long continue ignorant of the 
extent of his guilt, and of his misfortune '*. The 
condu(S of Perfeus himfelf , firft awakened bis fuf- 
picions. Having now no rival in his future pro- 
fpeds , inflead of that pliantand obfequious conduift, 
which, whilft Demetrius lived, he bad obferved 
towards his father, be now treated bim with the 
tnoll infolent negledt, affe<5ting, on all occa(ions, 
the haughty port of independence , and looking 
towards the throne with an undiFTembled impa- 
tience. A change fo vitible and fo furprifing, made 
Philip call to mind the various circumftancesof the 
late melancholy tranfadion, to which, in the (lorm 
ofpalTion, he had but (lightly attended. Surpiciooi 
naturally arofe, that Demetrius had fallen a facriBce 
to treachery. Among all his courtiers , fuch is often 
the fate of kings, he had but one friend, Antigonus, 
liis uncle's fon ; Antigonus had alfo been the friend 
of Demetrius, and, fr6m a conviiflion of his in- 
nocence, fincerely lamented his fate. To him the 
king often made pafGonate mention of thatunhappy 
prince; bewailing, that his condemnation had jbeen 
fo precipitate , and wilhing to be aflbred whether 
he had not fallen a viflim to villany and artifice. 

Phiiocles and Apelles , in their late embaPfy to 
Rome, had employed one Xychus as their fecretary. 
This man Antigonus contrived to have fecured , 
and brought before the king. At firft he hcfitated j 



* Sec Lir. L. xl. c. f4 & Teit. 
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but, at fight of ttie tack i'-cdrif^fft'd'lfv^ery thing,: * 6 6 b 
'• That the ambafTadors hiA a&eA', thrbugfioot the *'■ 
whole affair in confiH^bc^ffcf-cr'^ iiffti'u'iftidns (hey ^^^- 3' 
had received from Pcrfeusi" " that the charge againfl 
Demetrius was altogethei'void affoanHatibn;" and - 
*' that'Xychus himfcH, by ordc^ ofhts employers, 
had been the forger of the letter from Flatninitius." 

All, that fierce refencnreni , the ti'aitfports dfhiir>|-ciad 
grief, the anguilhof 'reniorTe,' can imprefs on the '"^"^ 
human mind, was now felt by thfi unfortiiiiate 
Philip. Incenfed to rtiadnefs . Be ordered the two Hcttecttei 
ambaffadors to bt inftantly 'feizcd Apcfies had .J^^J"^" 
upon'che firii intimation of hrs danger, fled t6 KmbitDidtiiii 
Italy "i the othet > Philocles , after haVing beert 

" Upon the aothortty of th's g Ire otn fiance , of "Apelles . 
making his efcapc to Italy," where, had he been guilty of 
die d-ath of Demetrius, he cddI^ not h.:vee^pcQ^ to find 
piotectJon , joined wiik fom* other ciicumftances of ihit re> 
tnarkable llory ; fuch as Ph lucleb's perOftng', according tO 
feme hiflorians, though confronted with Xychus, and in the 
agonies of the rack , ia the d- nial of al ; and the Romans 
le ufing , when required by Phi ip.( fee Liv, L xlii. c. f . ) to 
deliver Apelles into his hands; to which we may add.Psifegi^ 
trea^ mcnt of thii very Apelles , wh. m , when he oame te thp 
throne, ir.Aead of Tewarding, he found meani tirget iiito 
his power and put to death ; (fee. Uv. ibid.) Air. Hoolfe ia 
his Roman Hiftojy (feeB. t. c. 14..) grounds a conjcdure, 
that thii cburge of forgery agoioft Pcrlsus and ih ^ Maceioniaa 
ambalfadors, was the contriTanceof Antigonus, whohop^d, 
by means of Ic, 10 get the kingdom i and that Fiamiainus 
really wrote .h : letter afciibed to hint.. And he fupiiofci that, 
jenfible of Demet ius's vanity and imprudence, and of rhd 
many jull caufet of complaint be had given iheking, the 
Roman wrote it out of kindneli tO' the young prince , and In 

Voi„ II. O 
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'b E confronted .vith Xychus, was put to -death. Sonsv ' 

Tl< hilloriaps fay, that he confirmed vrhat Xycbus bad 
Sed. 3.- depofed; others, tbathe.pcrfifted to the laft in an 
tb(<»ii« obftinate denial ,". 

h ."VaVii im.- Perfcus ncyet^defs was evidently the mofl guilty. 

rni&bieto But he had ituk. to fear., He kept out of his fatfaer't 

" " '*' reach.;, and h^d Philip attempted to feize him, he 

might cafijyi with the forniidable party he had at 

bis devotion, h^vefetthcfeebleandalmoftdefcrted 

monarch a? defiance. The king did what he could. 

, He never afterwards fufferetl bim to come into his 

prefeoce; and ^ declared it to be bis determined 

TCfalution,- that he never. Hiould afcend a throne, 

Jo. which he .had attempted to wade through a 

imi rtfbiiHM brother's blood. He likewife talked of (cttling the 

'•"*''" crown. on Amiconus; a foheme diftated by the 

thfoac t«An> ■■■■■■ o . j 

the vfew Qf deprecating his (itiier's anger. How i^r this con- 
^fhire dererves to be admitted , the reader may judge. Livy 
is clear that ihc letter war a fai^ery , and Petfeus the contriver 
of iL But it muft -alio be owned , that even Livy's teftimoDjr, 
in Cafes of this kind , when guilt is to be thrown ofF Rome upon 
he( enemies , is fometimes qucftionable. Howercr , allowing 
the teHflrto have been really written by Flamininus, it certainly 
Joetf not follow, that the intention of it was as friendly as 
Mr, Hooke fuppofes. Ii^ fad , what could have been the de(ign 
of fQch a letter , but to excite new terrors in th: nitnd of the 
.unhappy Philip* alrea4y a prey to gloomy fufpicions 1 Indeed, 
thiS-TPMyon of dtjhuHion 'did more than he meant it (hould. 
It wat alfo faral to Demetrius. Bat at the fame time tt accom- 
-pfifhed the main purpofe for which it had been fent ; it brought 
Philip to bis grave , and added to the diftra<5lion , the weak. 
neb , and the reproach of Macedon's royal houfk 
-' SceLiv. L. xl. c $$. 
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momentary impulfe ofpaflion, and 'which, in the b o x 
Utmon plenkude of his power , and with a much vi. 
larger portion of life before him , he had probably Se&. 3. 
found it difficulc to effed. 

But Philip had only a few days longer to live. laninliiiM, 
The detcdion of Perfeus's guilt had been to him 
the flroke of death; for from that moment he 
dragged out a life of melancholy and languor. 
Though in this declining (ine^ he flil), however, 
plcafed himfelf with the thought of taking venge< 
ance on the Romans, to wbofe perfidious councils 
he cliietly afcribed the rum that had f>llen. on his 
boufe. Befides the mighty preparations. ior war, 
which he had made at homej he bad taken into 
hie fervice the whole tribe of the Baflarnae ", a 
fierce and hardy nation from the other fide of the 
Danube, wbotn be meant to introduce into Dardania^ 
■with the view of exterminating the people' of that 
country, who bad fold themfcives to Rome) and 
of pouring afterwards tbefe barbarians through 
lllyricum into Italy. Antigonus was difpatfched to 
haflen their march. Whilft he was abfeni on this ,„d 41,1. 
errand, the king breathed bis laft at Amphipolis, 
whither he had removed , in order to welcome 
his new allies , and fee them conduced to their 
jrface of deftioation. Pcrfcus, who was in expcc- p„rrti 
tation of his father's death, and had immediate »^">«""i«« 
information of it , afcended the throne without ' ""*' 
oppofition. 

As %o Antigonus , the favorable inteations which 

" Liv. L. iU c. 57. 

a 
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B K the king had exprefled towards him , only ferved 

VI. to make him more particularly the objed ol Perfeus's 

St&i 3. rcrentiDcnt. It was oiie of the firft a<^s of his reign , 

AViifonu* '° order him to execution. 

lodMtb. Philip reigned forty-two years, from the third 

year of the ijgch Olympiad to the firft year of 
the 150th '* ; a period of time as bufy and eventful 
as any in the Grecian annals. 

Ic was undoubtedly a misfortune to the Gxecian 
people, that^fuch a prince was on the throne of 
Macedon when the Romans firft invaded them.- 
Under' any Macedonian' king it had been difficult 
to have iintted into one compad body thefe feveral 
flates, indfpendent, and therefore naturally jealous, 
of each other, and from iwhofe jarring interefts, 
contefla were perpetually arifing; but under a 

charafle^af princfc :likc Philip, wliofe ambitious attempts and 

phiiipt repeated-, treacheries provoked every fnfpicion, it 

was impofTible. The Romans faw this, and with 
their ufual'poJicy turned icto their own' advantage. 
Philipibad befides, if Polybius and Livy may be 
credited , tdoft of thofe private vices which mark 
the tyrdnt-; he was intemperate, libidinous, vin. 
didlive, cruel; :is a king, unworthy of truft; as a 
nan, an object of dcteftation. 

Yet amidll ilicfc deep Oiades with which we 
find his chara<ac|- darkened, he appears to have 
had qualities of a very different cafl. His generous 
and noble afls, as we have already fcen, had fo 
endeared him to. many oftfie Achaean confederates , 

From aboLtthe iigth to liis iji\h year before Chdft. 
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that when the qucftion was puc, whether Acbaia book 
fbould have alliance with Rome or Macedon, the vi. 
deputies of feveral of the Achaean cities pleaded Stft. 3. 
his caufe with uncommon warmth , in oppofition 
to the ruling party fupported by the Roman power; 
and at lad, when their oppofition could not avail , 
left the diet rather than feem, by their preTence, to 
give faudtion to a raeafure injurious to the Mace- 
donian king. The eftimation in which he was 
beld by many others of the Grecian Hates , is not 
lets to his honor. He was alfo poPfeffed of many 
amiable accomplifhments ; and fuch were the 
elegance of his court, and the eafe and dignity of 
his manners, that Scipio Africanns himfelf, who 
fpenC fome days with Philip in his way to Afia, 
fpokc of him with cfteem and high commendation '*. 
— Was he fo able a differablci^ — Or ffaall we 
rather fay, that, had the accounts of other writers, 
lefs under the' influence of Rome , reached us, his 
faults had not been handed down to us with fo 
many heavy aggravations ? 

As to ihofe excefTes of violence and bloodfiied 
which, the cafe of Aratus excepted, are more 
particularly the reproach of his later years , even 
Poiybius "acknowledges, that after the overthrow 
of Antiochus, when he found his numerous anpf 
fignal fervices to Rome repaid with perfidioufncfs 
and hoftiltty, atot.il cliange in his difpofHJon became 
confpicuoiis. The morirfication of feeing hipifelf 



'* Sae Lip. L. xxxvii. c 7. 
''' De virt. & vitiis, p. i4?i> 
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BOOK fallen from the dignity of a fovereign priace> int« 
V* a ftate of humiliating dfpendcnce on a haughty, 

Sctit }. powerful, and enterprifmg republic; and of finding 
all his fecret enemies called forth againft hicni from 
every quarter of Greece, by the open encourage- 
ment or iuAdious arts of Rome ; were circumtlances 
futHciently painful; which, added to the di(lrac> 
tions of bis own family, might, it may eafily ba 
fuppofed , have foured his mind , and rendered his 
temper, as ageadvanced, more gloomy and fufpiciou^ 
As a king, be bad unqueftionably great abilities. 
In war , he often gave proofs both of bis courage 
and his condufft. The marine of Macedoo was 
altogether of his formation; before his time , It bad 
fcarcely an exiflence ; under him , it foon became 
considerable ; and by the comiMrcial connexions 
and fettlcmcnts ifbich he made in dififerent parts, 
he fo fuccefsfuUy extended the Macedonian trade, 
as to excite the jealoufy of the greatetl commercial 
flates of Afia. His conduct in regard to Syria, it 
mud be confefled , was impolitic to a high degree. 
The ruin of Antiocbus, jt^was obvious, muft pave 
the way to bis own. Sound policy pointed out, 
therefore, an alliance with that prince, and with 
other powers of Europe and Afia. But in thofe 
days ", the balance of power was a matter little 

" " Le monde de ce tempt-la ," rnysan Ingenious modern, 
" n'ctoit pas comme noire monde d'aujourd'hui : les voyages , 
" les conqueccs', le commerce, recLblifTemcnt des grands 
*' ^taiE, les inventions des poflirs , de la boun'ole, &del'iin- 
*' primerie, uneccrtaine police gencrale , ont tiacilitelescom^ 
" munications , & cubll paimi nou* on art, qu'on appclle 
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underftood. And from the narrow and confined book 
views which each (late had of its own Intereds; vi. 
from the want of proper iritelligence of the tranf- Sed. 3. 
adions and probable defigns of other Icingdonas ; 
and from the jealouHes which Rome induftrioufly 
kept alive between nation and nation ; every poten- 
tate , if not immediately attacked , looked on with 
unconcern whilfl his neighbour was detlroyed ; 
not confidering, that the fate of one neceffarily 
involved in it the fate of all. 

The latter pare of his reign fliows, that he had„j,„ttotu«' 
a proper fenfe of his treatment from Rome, and, i*ft<* !>■* 
bad he not been -broken by the misfortunes of his",'^.'" 
own houfe, it is probable fbe had ftitl found him 
a vigorous and formidable adverfary. So ardent 
was he to the lad, in the purfuit of his. favorite 
fcheme of attacking the Romans , that about a 
year before bis death , he afcended to the top of 
mount Haeraus ", an attempt of immenfe labor, 
and exceedingly perilous , merely becaufe he had 
been told, that from the fummit of this mountain 
might be feen the Adriatic fea and the whole 
country of Italy to the Alps , the defined fcene 
of his future operations. The roeafure he adopted , 
. of introducing the Baftarnae, was certainly a deep 
Ilroke in politics ; and , had he lived to have brought 
his plan to maturity, or had , his fucceflbr bad the 

•* la politiqae : chacun voit d'un coop d'osil tout ce qui fc 
•* leinuc dans rUni?ers." 

Grand. & Decad. des Rom. c. t. 

" Liv. L. xL c. 21. 

O4 
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ft Q p i;. abilities ,to rn^H,e a right \jk of this new connexioa , 

vi it had probably laW It^Iy open to Tuch iproads , 

S?,<S, 3. as \vou!d hive left her little leifijre fof the inv^fioa 

pf other kingdoin* ". 

fci. prrpar*. Phi)ip , befHcs , without making any Oiow oE 

lions fucwir. war, or giving the Romans tbc leafl fufpicion o( 

bis pperarions 1 bad co)le<^ed at home aa army 

inore numerous and better difciplined than any he 

bdd ever brought into tbe field. He bad laid up, 

Plutarch " tells us , in bis arrenals, arms for thirty 

> thoufand me,n ; in his ga^tifons eight millions of 

" It appears , that tbe Romans vera fooa fer^fible of their 
ganger , had Fhilii.'s plan been oarTied into execution. 'We 
ire inFo medby Livy (L. xl V. c. 1.) that, about eight years 
after this piriod , the conful CafTius woiild have attempted to 
peneraie from he Lowei Gaul through } lyricum into G''eece , 
in order to join ibe ot^er conful ; but that ths fenate , upon 
the fiift intiiiationof his projeiS, fent him pcreoiptary order* 
not to praced , " leOhelhouid fho\v the neighbouring bat* 
f* bariar^S the way by which tli?y might enter Ita!y." Mithri- 
dates, we read, fbmi; time be f -re hi= death , had adopted 
fliilip's plan , and , had not his f n's 'evolc baffled his fchemes , 
would probably have executed it. U>>on the fame principle, 
Auguftus , who , from ihe fate of Loilius and Quintiiiin 
Varus, had found what formid^bl.- foes thefe fierce tribes were, 
^nd how vain h wa^ to attenipt the wilds and deep forefts they 
inh bited , appointed ihe Danube for the boundary qf the 
Roman empire on that fi-le, having fecitred the hither-banks 
oF it by a flrong line of forts and millrary flations ; and even 
left an eTprefsirjuotltionto his fuccelTors, not to pals beyond 
jt (Oio Cafli js) as if forefeeing , that from this quarter ^era 
toilTue forth ibife nations who, during stet)gth of ages j were 
tp be the terror and the fcourge sf Rome. 
'*. In Paul, Aentilio. 
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mearures of wheat ; with money in bis treafuiy to o o o k 
defray the charge of maintaining ten thoufiind mer- vi. 
cenaries for ten years. And all this was executed, Scft. 3. 
after he had been reduced and plundered by the 
Romans, cut ofF from the benefits of commerce, 
and obliged to retire within the ancient boundaries 
of Macedon. A (Irilcing proof of his abilities, 
and ol the refources of that kingdom under an 
able and adive prince. 

But all the defigns of Philip were defeated hy 
the machinations of treacherous policy: the flame 
of jealoufyaad divilton was kindled in his family 
to which the unhappy Demetrius fell a vidim, 
and by which the aged monarch hi'tnfclf was fenc 
broken-hearted to the grave. Rome exulted in 
her fuccefs , beheld with joy all his bold and well* 
concerted projei^ at an end; and, in the futurs 
vaffalage of Macedon , contemplated one more prof- 
trate kingdom groaning under Roman domiDation. 
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Terjfus efceitds the throne of Macedon — begins hit 
reign with fame appearance of vigor — courts the 
cffeiiions of the Macedonian people y and thejriend- 
Jkip of the neighbouring Jlates, — The Romans 
jealous — prefer fundry cotr^i/aints againjl him, and 
invade Greece, — Perfeus , wiith advantages in his 
favor y Iq/es the benefit of them by his dfarice and 
'pujillanimity. — Suffers himfelf to be over-reached by 
the Romans — neg/eits to improve the repeated oppor~ 
* tunitiesy which y during the Jpace of three years , the 

tncapacily or the carnation of the Roman comman- 
ders prefented to him. 

■ •OK J- H E 6rll years of tbe reign of Perfeus exhibit 

vil. fcenes which by no means juftified that contempt 

SeA.' I. in which the Romans appear to have held Macedoa 

fecbaibtsiB* at the time of bis acceflion ', or tbe opinion which 

' Oliibp. cli. Before Christ 177. 
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hiftorians tell us had been generally entertained of i o e k 
Perfeus himfelf. His chief objeift was, to eftablifli vii. 
himfelf in the affedions of the Macedonian people; Se<!L t. 
and, as if the late fanguinary meafurcs had been'''*"''"''* 
altogeEherhisiacherscnmes, heimmediatelyallumed ofabiiuii 
an air of benignity and gentlenefs. Aiitigonus, his hii (andact u 
rival in the kingdom, had fuffered the fate which i>«in«, 
ufually attends the unfuccefsful rivals of kings*; 
but Perfeus prevented the apprehenfions of farther 
feverities, by publilhing a general pardon to of> 
fenders of every defcription. He not only recalled 
all thofe whom fear or judicial condemnation had, 
in the courfe of the late reigo, driven from their 
country; but he ordered even the income of their 
fortunes, during their exile , to be reimburfed % 
To the reft of bis fubjecas, his whole deportment, 
in like manner, exhibited princely dignity and 
parental tendernefs. Whatever debts were doe to 
ihe crown of Macedon at the period of his father's 
death , he remitted. Skilful in the art of war , which 
he had ftudied under his father , he made the difci- 
plineof his troops, and the improvement and ftrength 
of his kingdom, his principal occupation; and. he 
carefully avoided thofe illiberal excelTes which dif'* 
graced a great part of Philip's reign. 

His condud to foreign ftates was equally conci- 
liating. AmbaOadors werefentto the Roman fenate,iad atroad. 
to notify hisaccellion to the throne, aiu! to requeft 
A cAifirmation of the treaties fubfifling between 

' See Liv. L. xlii. c. ^. Plut, in Paul. Acmi'.ia 
' Folyb. de virtue, &vitiu, p. 144Q. 
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£ o K Rome and Macedon. Rome anfwered with the 
VII. fame diflJmuUcion with which he had probably 
Sed. I., addreffed her; acknowledged bis title, and pro- 
nounced him the friend and ally of the Roman 
people '. To the feveral ftates of Greece and Afia 
he made his application with more fincerity. Sen- 
fible of what importance it was to ftrengthen him- 
felf by alliances with the powers around hira , he 
fludied to remove thofe jealoufies , to which his 
father's ambitious projeifts had given birth.' With 
the Rhodians * he found little difficulty. Relieved 
from the uneafy fufpicions which Philip's naval im- 
provements had occafioncd, they faw the miftake 
•, they had been guilty of, in aflifling the Romans 

to overthrow the power of Macedon ; and efpoufed 
with cordiality the intetefts of Perfcus. Prufias ' of 
Bithynta was prevailed on with the fame eafe ; and , 
to render the connexion betwixt this prince and 
liimfelf more binding, Perfcus gaVe him his fifter 
in marriage. The Syrian court was not Icfs favorably 
difpofed. Antiochus was dead, and hisfon Seleucus 
on the throne; who, irritated by his father's fuf- 
ferings and his own, willingly gave ear to every 
thing Perfcus had to urge againft the Romans'. 
He found , therefore^ no difficulty in convincing 

* Liv. L. xl. c, ^8- 

' Po!yb. [iCgat. Ixv. filxvii. * Liv. I,,, xlii. c. 12. 

' Thi.= was, according toLivy (L. xiiv, c. 14..) the purport 
oFiheembafTy fent afterwards by Perfeus to Antiochui ; but it is 
evident he had before applied tJ Ssieucus ; and as his views in 
bgthtmb.ffiis were the fame , f>, very probibly, i^ botli 
were the fa ne arguipents em^bycil, . 
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Scleucus, that thefe republicans were, from prin- book 

ciple, the enemies of kings; and that whatever vii. 

portion of empire they had left him, would be Sci2. i. , 

violently wrefted from his houfe on the firft favorable 

occafion. But the weak and impoveriOied (late of 

Syria permitted not his following the didates of 

bis heart. All he could do was , to wilh Pcrteus 

fuccefs; and , as a pledge of his regard , to give 

bim his daughter Laodice io marriage. The Rho- 

dians * diftinguiQied themfelves on this occafion ; 

as if (o makf amends for having employed their 

arms againfl Macedon, they equipped a mod fuperb 

fleet, and defired to have the honor of convoying 

tbe prinCefs to her royal hufband. The fame dit 

polition prevailed throughout the greater part o£ 

the Lower Alia. Perfeus looked even as far as 

Carthage for confederates, and difpatched ambaf- 

ladors accordingly. The opportunity favored bis 

views; exafperated by the encroachments of Mali* 

nitfa, and the duplicity of Rome, the Carthaginians 

were ripe for violent councils; they gave audience 

to the ambafladors by night , in the temple of 

Aefcutapius '',^in order to conceal the Iranfaiftion ' 

from the Romans ; and immediately difpatcbed 

fome of their chief men , to concert meafures with 

the Macedonian king. 

Meanwhile, the emiffarics of Perfeus had been He eonrit 
employed in every quarter of Greece ; and in fupport q' "*"' °' 
of their negotiations, he madeaprogrefs to Delphi", 

' Polyb. Legar. h. " ' Liv. L. xU. c. 2». 

" Liv. L. xii. c. aa. ■ ■ 
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9 • o R Religion was his pretence; but his real obje^ 
VII* were a difpUy of his power , a Qiow of moderation , 
Sc^ I. and an appearance of a regard for the liberties of 
Greece. Attended by a formidable cfcort , the 
flower of the Macedonian army, he pafTed through 
Greece without hoftility or depredation ; and, having 
performed his devotions , returned in the fame pacific 
manner to his own kingdom. 
rriii'cfBtcd What rendered thefe intrigues the more ^BeQ.aa\f 
ttaft.u ^as the general temper of the Greeks themfclvcs ". 
n«a'o"rii.'* Moft of them began to have prophetic fears of 
•itciM lUMt. vrbat they had to expeft , fiiould the Roman do- 
minion be once fully efbbliOied in Greece, and 
looked on Macedon as the taft bulwark of their 
liberties. Accordingly, a revolution of interells 
took place almoft every where. The people of 
Epire favored Perfeus. Several of the TheFTalian 
tribes inclined to the fame fide. The Boeotians 
declared themfelves avowedly ; and , having put to 
death the moft {Irenuous of the Roman partifansj 
entered into an alliance with Macedon; and, to 
give the ftronger faoAion to the treaty , caufed it 
to be engraven on tables of brafs , and fet up in 
the temples of Delphi , Delos , and Thebes. The 
Aetolians, though divided into two fa^ions, ani- 
mated by all that virulence which civil difcords 
produce, agreed in one point, that Perfeus Qiould 
be the arbiter of their differences. Athens and 
Achaia alone flood firm to the Roman caufe ; though 
even Achaia was nearly loft to Rome. The Achaean 

" See li?. L. xlu. c. 13 ft feo. 
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Hates, in, the days of Philip, had prohibited by ■ o o H 
]aw all communication with Macedon ; many of vil. 
the Achaean flaves availing themfelves of this in* Se^. i. 
terditflion , had fled from their mailers , and taken 
refuge in the Macedonian ter^icories^ Perfeus , to 
ingratiate bimfelf with the Achaean people " , caufed 
as many of thefe flaves as could be found to be 
ient back; accompanying the prefent with a letter, 
in which he requeued the refcinding of this un< 
facial ediA; and that a friendly ihtcrcourfe Ihould 
again be opened between the two nations- The 
lequeft was plaufible , and met with powerful ad- 
vocates in its favor among the Achaeaus. But upon 
a reprefentation by the friends of Rome, that it 
was beneath the dignity of the Achaean ftates to 
take public notice of a letter , fent by a private 
naeflenger, conveying a requifition, which Ihould 
have been made in form by ambafladors , in order 
to be laid before the next general diet , the farther 
confidcration of the matter was poflponed; and 
afterwards , when the national, convention was 
held, they had influenct fufficient to defeat the 
propofition* 

Exclufive of the advantages Perfeus might derive Tbe domeifa'a 
from the well-grounded jealoufy of Roman ^fohi- '^^^'^^'' 
tion, which was entertained by moft of the Grc-tuttm 
cian flates, he fucceeded to all tbofe mighty pre./ 
parations which his father had made during the 
iatter years of his life. He had a rich treafury; 
an army, numerous, well difciplined, and wcU 

" Lir. L. xU. c> 2)t 
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BOOR appoinred; and, both in Thrace and lllyricum y 
'*'• a number of petty princes, connected with his 
Seil. I, crown, were ready to march at his command The 
vigor of his operations appeared at the fame time 
not unworthy of his power. The Dolopians " had 
cootefled Tome of his claims , and had made their 
appeal to Rome ; but, regardlefs of this appeal, 
he .entertd their country, and reduced them to 
fubjedion. The people of Byzantium , preCTed by 
Eumencs, had applied to hint for aid; when be 
immediately fent forces to their atliftance, and 
obliged the king of Fergamus to retire. Abrypolis, 
who reigned over a diftria of lllyricum , and 
was one of the allies of Rome, having made an 
inroad into Macedon, Pcrfeus marched immedi- 
ately againd him, put him to flight , and purfued 
him into his own dominions , of which he took 
pofleflion. And even afterwards , when attacked 
by the Romans ihemfeivce, he maintained waragainft 
thcra for three years, with confid^rable fuccefs. 

In what manner all this Teeming flrengch came 

to be annihilated , and fo many advantages to 

terminate in difcomfiture , and the utter extirpation 

of him and the houfe of Macedon, is a fit fubjeA 

for hiftorical inquiry. 

HitttRot In Perfeus , at the very commencement of his reign , 

niacjsB to ac was guilty of a capital error. The Baflarnae, of 

a aiau. ^hom meniion has been made, were on their 

inarch throughThrace when hisfatherdied. Philip 

bad ftipulated the fubfidy they were to receive , 

-" Liv. Irf XU. G. 23. L. Xlii. 0. 13. 
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and the clifTerent (urns to be paid to the cVrefsof I o K 
the Thracian tribes for granting; them a free paQage ^'i* 
through their territories- Pcrfcus. who, although SeiS. i. 
poCTelTed of immenfe' tFcatiires, was under the 
dominion of the mod fordid avarice, would not 
abide by thefe ftipulatio[is;ineonrcq;ueDCe of which, 
the Baftarnae Fcfufed to advance, thirty thouratid 
men excepted , who having aheady entered the 
Macedonian frontiers, purfued their route to Dar- 
dania. The reft halted in Thrace; where, provoked 
by the treatment they had met with , they tell 
on the people of the country, and, as if to indem- 
nify themfelves, 'plundered wherever they cames 
Co that Ferfeus loft an ally, who had probabljr 
rendered Macedon, at Icaftfor the prefcnt, excecd-< 
ingly formidable; whilft he at the fanae tinae fori 
'feited the confidence of his Thracian neighbours « 
who were not only defrauded of the promifcd fub- 
fidy* but compelled f through his perfidioufnefs j 
to take up arms in theif own defence. 

From the importance of the fervices performed 
by the thirty thoafand Baftarnae who entered 
Dardapia '*, the coofei^uences are obvious had the 
whole force of thofc emigrants, faid to amount ta 
upwards of !t hundFed thoufand men , been poifrcd 
into this country. The Dardaniairs, heretofore the 
mofl active enemies of Macedon on that fide , aovf 
finding more than fufficient employment at hdme» 
were forced to retreat to their ftrong-Kolds, whore, ' 
with difficulty, they maintained thcmfclves agaiaft 

** See LV, L. xli. c. 19. & Po!yb. Lepiit. Ixii. 

Vot. II. P 
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B * K thofe bold invaden. Tlie Baftarnae found powtf^ 
VII- ftil auxUtiiries in the ^cordifci ", a tierce -nation to 

Sc^ I. the north-weft of Dardania « wbofc fettlemenw 
extended to the confines of Italy; and who, origt* 
Dally from the (ame neighbourhood , and fimilar 
in laeguage and in manners, rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of joining their kindred tribes. At length, 
Iiowiver, oeglefled by Macedon, and hopclefs of 
fupplies from their own country , the Baftarnae 
were under the neceSity of retiring homewards} 
but even then » not difpirlted by their fitoauon , 
they made g'ood their retreat, and without any 
naterial tofs regained the banks of the Danube. 
The fequel of ihcir adventures " fcem9,,by the 
Roman hiftorlans, to be heightened by the mar- 
velbos. We arc informed, that the Danube being 
frozen over, as they approached their own coo- 
fines> they atcempted to pafs over on the ice. whick 
breaking under them , they all periOied. The like 
fate, Livy " tclJs tJs, involved their countrymen 
who had hahed in 1 brace; moft of them^, accord- 
^ ing to him, being miracnloufty deftroyed by a 
violent tempeft of thunder and lightning. The 

- Jitftin, sr rattier T-rogui, (L. xxxii. c ;.) is of opinion « 
that trey were fl pirtoFc> oTekaown by the namtof Gault , 
who had L-migiated under Brcnnui and hs Fellow-La erg, 
and who had feu ed i.i this ceantry afi^r heir unfuccef^fal 
attempt on Delphi. Accorling to thiv hiflirtan, they had 
their h ^ad-f^ttiement near the confl en'ce of the Sars and the 
Banube ^ in that part of Hungary w -ere Belgrkde now Hands. 
See Liv. L. xU. Supplem. Fienfb. 
" L. xi. c. 5J. . 
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tHith of both thefc accounts is much to be quef- t o k 
tioned : fcbcy probably' took their rife from- fome *"• 
Vague reports, at fitft reddily believed, and afier- "<^ '* 
•Wards indilftrioufly propagated , by a people whole 
Vclniiy it was to imagine , " that , ro have marched 
forth id fupport of the eneiriics of Kottie, Was art 
, impiety which it concerned Heaven to punifh." 
And it even appears frbm Strabo ", who is filenfi 
as to thefe tales of wonder, that the Romans of 
thofe days , far from having a kndwiedge of the 
biftoryoftBedifferenttribesof this part of Gtfmanyj 
fcarceiy were inflrudled even in their names. 

The Rbmans foon difcov^red, or at leall fuf- Tfie tivMiat t 
{icded, the defigns of Perfeus. The invafion of ^^^'^'""^'^"^ • 
Dardanid by the Baftarnae; his reducing the Dolo- 
pes; the relief he had feht to the Byfantines ; And 
kisprogreCs to Delphi ; had raifed an alarm at Rome. 
Commiffioners had repeatedly been difpacched to ftnd ooniriiir. 
demand the reafon of thtfe hoftilities. and, above '''■•"'"'" 
all, to infpeA narrowly into the fitiiatidn of affairs 
in IVlacedon. During the 6tft years of his reign, 
Perfeus had fubraitted to the pleaftire of the fenate, 
and had given the different comraiflioncrS an honor, 
able reception. But provoked at length , that 
ineffengers from Rome flJodld ftill continue to infeflE 
his court, renewing inquiries « of which be plainly 
faw the dcfign, he began to (how his rcfentmene 
at the indignity; and Caius Valerius Ldevinus, t>(t{i,at i^ml^ 
with fome other Roman patricians, having, in the'*"""''''' 
feventh year of his reign , come to Maccdon on '""""'' ' 

" SeeL; vii.p;2oj , 204.. Cafaubon. 

P 4 
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B o K the ufual errand, he put them off From day to day, 
^"* under various pretences, until at laft they were 
Sed. I. obliged to leave Maccdon without au audience". 
Tht michu The report of the contempt with which their 
"■''*"' "^^ comtniffioners had been treated, had already reached 
the fenace, when Eumenes of Fergamus afforded 
new matter to ftrengthen their fufpicions ". Mor- 
tified at the iacreafe of power which he faw 
Macedon was acquiring, and apprehenfive of the 
confequences to himfelf , fiiould that kingdom be 
reflored to its ancient fplendor, he hadened to 
Rome ; and having obtained a private audience 
of the fcnate, laid before them a full account of 
the formidable appearance of the Macedonians, 
and of the enterpriTing fpirit of their king; of the 
treafures he poflefTed ; the mighty armaments be 
had in readinefs; and the alliances he bad formed 
"with moft of the Greek and Aflatic flates, who, 
from a fettled jealoufy of Rome, were prepared 
upon the 6r(l opportunity to unite agaiuft her as 
^ a common foe. 

isi-tccived ' Thefenate acknowleged the zeal which Eumertcs 
^iv.)rii,iy *t nianifeftcd on this occafion, by beftowing on him 
extraordinary honors; he Was prefcntcd not only 
with magniticent gifts, but alfo with the bighcft 
enfigns of Roman magiftracy, the curule chair and 
the ivory wand. The utmoft precaution was at 
the fame time taken , that no part of his informa- 
tion fhould tranfpire. It only was whifpered in 

" See Lit. L. sii. c. a? &L. xlii. c. a. 
Liv. L. xiii. c 1 1 & feq. 
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Rome , that Eumenes had attended the fenate with b e o i 
very intcrefting intelligence ; and it was not till vil. 
after the overthrow of Perfcus , that the particulars Seft. i. 
were made public ". This affcdation of fecrecy, 
together with their cfFufions of gratitude to the 
Perganaenian king , were evidently designed to 
iniprefs the Roman people with apprehendons of 
mighty dangers from Macedon , and of the abfotute 
neccflity of a Vrar ; the mod urgent niotives to which, 
were however the ambition and avarice of the 
fenators thcrofelves. 

Perfcus, who had notice that Eumenes had fet Pttftm &»<« 
out for Rome, caufcd ambaffadors to follow him; »""»«"'"'""» 
where for feveral days they attended in vain , foil- EMmtoeii 
citing an audience ; which having at length obtained, 
they were treated with fuch marks of flight and 
difrefpedt, that Harpatus, at the head of the depu- 
tation, could not fupprefs his indignation: "The 
** king," faid he to the fenate, •*wilbes to be ibtirrtmoii. 
" believed, when he declares, that neither by words **'""* '," ''" 

1 n- ■ ■ - in . Roman Ttnat*. 

" nor by aaions has he given the Roman people 
" caufe to think him an enemy ; but if he finds 
" that you are feeking a pretence againft him , he 
** wants not courage to defend bimfclf. The chance 
" of war is alike to both; the ilTus uncertain."" 

The Macedonian king had no pofitive informa- 
tion of the.bufmefs of Eumenes at Rome; but, 
from the charader of that prince, and the hoftJIe 
purpofes the Ramans fecmed now to avow , ho 

Sea L\v. L, xlli. c. (4. 
** Liv. L. xlii' c. 14. 
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B B e B fufpei5tf:d it , and meditated vengeance. In his 
vit. fifvice wait Bvandcr of Crete, a captain of auxi- 
Sedt I. liaries: this officer, with three Macedonians accut 
'"■'"'"''" tomed to the pTpetration ol fuch criines., be em-r 
iimr-if af( ployed to a(rat]Qnate tiumenes, who bad declared 
Eiimoii. i^if, intention of takirg the route of Delphi, in hr« 
reiurn homeward in order to ftcrifice to the Delphic 
god. I he (ituation o) Delphi, on the declivity of 
a mountain , rendered ihe road to it for the mod 
part ftoep and difficult ; and the path leading tq 
the temple, winded tlirougb a valley fo narrow, 
that only one peifon could pdfs at a time. 'Here 
the afljffins took rhi-ir f)and , concealed by a 'wall 
that bung over this hollow way, and waited the 
approach of the king" His retjnue had moved 
forward , and laR of all came Kumenes bimfelf, 
preceded by Pantaleon an Aetolian chief; whea 
the wretches', juft as the king came under the wall, 
tumbled down upon him two huge (lones, one 
of which fallii^g on bis head, and the other on bis 
fhoulders , (truck him to the ground , and a (hower 
of fm;itl Aones fucceeding, feemed to have over- 
whelmed the unfortunare monarch ; when the 
aflalTins, tbi')kins(bey had effeifluaied their purpofe, 
made their efcape up the mountain, after having 
killed one of their accomplices, whofe flownels 
of pace cxpofed them to a difcovery. 
EiimcQci humenes, however, was not dead. His attent 

efcapei^itb Jants, Pantalcon cxccpted , bad all fled upon feeing 
their mailer fall ; btit now gathering round , thejR 

^' See Liy.'L. xlii. c i; ^ fe^ 
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found him , though fenfelefs , (lill warm and brea-' book 
thing., They imaaediatcly conveyed him to a vii. 
place of fafety in the neighbourhood, and foon Sed< f. 
after to Acgina , where he lay concealed till he was 
in a conditioa to be removed to A(ia„ For feme 
time a report of his death prevailed , and fo coo* 
iidently was it believed, tbat his brother purpofed 
to take pofTefljon of the kingdom, and to marry 
the wife of Eumenes. Already bad he been talking, 
as Livy terms it, wi/A the queen, and the com* 
xnander of the citadel of Pergamns, when tidings 
arrived, that his brother was returning. From an- 
other brother, and a prince, this precipitancy might 
liiive provoked (be fliarpeftreprehenfion. Eurocnes> 
however, contented himfcif with telling Attalus 
in a whifper, "not to think for the future of mar- 
*< rying his brother's wife, until he was certain 
<* that her huiband was dead." 

All the friends of Humcnes confidered Ferfeus ptrAntti* 
as the author of the affaffination , although do direct "^"^^'^ 
proof could be brought againft him. The Romans tio». 
undertook the tracingof this dark affair. Awoman 
of fome diflindtton , named Praxoj who lived at 
Pelphi, was known to have connexions with the 
IVlacedonian king, and at her houfe the affaHins 
were faid to have lodged. Valerius, lately one 
of the commiflioners at the court of Macedon , 
who was now at Chalcis, contrived to carry off 
this woman to RoQie; where Kammius of Brun* 
dufium, who had informed Valerius that he had 
important difcoveries to make, alfo attended him. 
From the tellin^oiny^of che^ two perfons ^ accoid«L 
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BOOK ipg to rfif Roman writers , the cleared evidence 

vii. appeared of Perfcus's guHt. Praxo conftfTed (be 
-ScA. ;. knew the affiffins, and that they were employed 
by Pctfeus, having received them into her houfe 
in confequence oF his dtredlioas. And Ratnnnius, 
who generally entertained at Brundufium every 
eminent perfon, Grcik or Roman, in their paflage 
to and from Grtece, depnfcd, that Perfcus had 
praiflifed with him to poifon not only Eumenes, 
but oth^r petfon*. whom he was to have named; 
that, apprc-henlive for his own life, Rammius had 
promiftd compli<ince; and that a poifon of the 
nioft fobile kind had keen delivered to him, for 
the propofi-d purpofe, by Perfeus Mmfelf. 
conmiana. Wttb a piiitie of fucb a charatfler {for at Rome 
•" '■"' "* thefe ftvcral charges were coiifidcred as undoubted 
otmtttittt*- fa<^> ) the fenate held it a reproach to be on terms 
Hiion.: of amity; commiflionerN '* were therefore imme. 

diattly difpatched, requiring him to defift from all 
further affls of violence, and to make ample repa? 
rarion for what he had already been giiihy of; 
and , fiiould be refufe to comply, to renonnee , in 
the naine of the Roman people, all friendlbip and 
alliance with him. Pcrfeus , probably appriz«d of 
the purpofe of the embalTy , after making ^he 
deputies wait feveral days for an audience , con. 
defcended at la(l to admit them, when they were 
b( trtsu ifaem 05 the poInt of returning to Rone unheard, llie 
viiAwruit. freedom pf their remonftrances added to the in- 
dignation which-alrcady fweJIcd within him , and 
be retorted on tijem )^e keencft reciiminatioas ; 
t* Uy. L, xiti, G. 2f. 
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CKcIaimed againll the haughtlnefs of the Romans; B O £ 
their infolence to kings ; their infatiabte luft of ^*^" 
empire; and their infefting bis court with' their ^^* ^^ 
drfily ambaffadors, who joined the mean artifices 
of fpies to the iroperioitfnefs of defpots, to wbofe 
control they expeifted he fliould fubjeft all bis 
a<5lions. Unmoved by this intemperate language, 
they calmly demanded an anfwer to the requisi- 
tions they had made. " To-morrow," faid he, 
** you (ball have it under my band." Accordingly, 
next day he delivered them a writing, in which 
he declared ^ *' That as. to the treaty ol alliance faid 
to fubfift between Macedon and Rome , he held 
hiaifelf no way bound by it; that it was a coatrat^ 
entered into by bis fether , and binding oo bim 
only ; that at his accefiion , when not yet firmly 
feated on his throne, he had fubmitted to icfroin 
policy; — yet he was ilill ready to conclude a treaty 
of alliance with Rome on equiuble conditions, 
and if they had fuch to offer, be would take it 
into confide ration." The reply of the Romati 
deputies was (hort. They pronounced Perfeus to 
be no longer the ally of Rome. And Ferfeus, in 
the voice of defiance, commanded them, within 
three days to quit Macedon. 

This apparent vigor was but poorly fupportcd a Riwrnan 
on the part of Perfeus. The fenate ,' upon the report ""t ptff" 
of their ambalfadors, had ordered a body of eight 
thoufand foot and four hundred horfe, under the 
command of the praetor Cn. Sicinius , to march 
" into Hpirc ". The inftant Perfeus beard of this, 
*' Olymp. cli. 4..- Before Christ is:, 
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B 'o o n be kerni to have Ibnink with difmay from thfl 

VII. approaching contcft ; for he fent ambaffadors to 

Sc<it. I. Komr, to folicit terms of peace They were received 

*'"['"'''"''* as he might h^ve exposed: they had audience, 

tn iDiicit not m the fenate, but without the city, in tho 

»"(•■ temple of Bcllona *', as coming from a prince th^ 

declared enemy of Rome; and after fome qucflioni, 

relative to certain hoftile attempts lately committed 

by the king of Maccdon in Pcrrhacbia and fhcf- 

faly, concerning which , the arabafTidors faid they 

whnircBf bad no inftrudions, they were ordered to leave 

tliij. '*"""** Italy within eleven days, and to tell their mafter, 

never more to prefume to fend embaffies to Rqme,, 

but to make bis future application to the commanders 

of the Roman armies in Greece. 

linmiD com. Sicinius was foon after followed by five com. 

mpranntrt mifliouers, appointed by the fenate to yifit tho 

fiic(». Grecian (bites, and to confirm them in the interefU 

of Rome ; ofwhom.Aulus Hollilius and Quintus 

Mareitis Philippus had EpJre, Aetolia, and Thct 

faty, affigned to them for their department. The 

father of IVIarcius had been the gueft d^ad friend 

of the late king of Maccdon. The mean- fpirited 

l>'rRu)«p. Perfeus laid hold of this circumftance; and though 

p}^"'" be had already, applied by letter to the five com, 

rnifGoners upon their arrival on the coaft of Greece , 

defiring to be informed why he was threatened 

with hoftitities, and had been anfwered with oxani- 

fcft contempt; he neverth^lefs renewed his appli-^ 

cation to IVIarcius at l..ari(&, iemind(d him of the- 
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vnutual hofpitality by which their families were b o o !i( 
united i and requeued , that he might be admitted ^ii. 
to a conference ". SetS. i. 

Marcius received the application in the moft ihc fqijct ot 
gracious manner. " Hchad often," hefaid, "beard"'"'"'* 
" his father mention his connexions with the Ma- 
" cedonian kinjn and it was chiefly in the view 
*' of doing Perfeus fervice, that he had accepted 
*' of bis prefent commillion; he therefore chear. 
** fully granted him the conference which he de- 
" fired" Accordingly, on the appointed day, the 
IVldcedonian king and the two Roman commiC- 
fioners arrived on the oppofite banks of the Peneus. 
The Romans were accompanied by deputies from 
inoft oi the Grecian fiates, who, either anxious 
for their own fate^ orasamark of refpeft toRome, 
had come to witnefs the important iffue j antV 
Perfeuj was attended by his guards, with a number 
of Macedonian lords and Thracian chiefs. The 
adjufting of the ceremonial was the firft point in 
queftion , whether the king (hould pafs the river 
to the Romans , or the Romans to the king. The 
compliment fermed to be due to regal dignity: 
but it was the policy of Roqie to raanifeft a con- 
tempt of royalty; and, as the king had requefled 
the conference , the Romans alledged, that he 
(hould yield the point of precedency. At length, 
by an infipid kind of jell, IVIarcius put an end to 
the conteft: " let the younger," faid he, "pafs 
*' to the elder, the Ton to the father," alluding to 

" pv. xUi. c. J8. & Teq. 
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■ o o K his own name, Philip. The next point was, whether 
^"* the king fhould pals over with only a few of his 
dcct* I. guards, or with all his retinue. The latter FeiTcus 
infifted on, as nioft boaorabte: but in that cafe 
Marcius required hoftages. that no aift o( hoflility 
dould be committed. To this humiliation alfo 
the (Macedonian king was obliged to fubnsit. 

Mardus opened the conference with many pro- 
fieflioDS of his perfonal regard for Perfeus , at the 
fame time acquitting the Romans of having pro- 
voked the, impending war, of which he afTcrted 
theJting alone was guilty,, whofe repeated ads of 
violence bad made it neceflary for Rome to fend 
hiiuifiii jin army into Greece. In one point only, he told 
pl'ftu/^*"* Perfeus , the fcnatc thought he had adcd wifely, 
in fending his ambafladbrs to renew the treaty of 
.alliance with the Roman people; and yet, how 
much better had it been never to have renewed 
the treaty, than to have broken it as foon as 
renewed. Abrupolis, the friend of Rome, he had 
driven from his kingdom. Artetarus, the moft 
feithful confederate that the Romans had among 
all the lllyrian princes, had fallen by domeftic 
treachery, and to his murderers he had given an 
afylura in his dominions; evidently Hiowing, to 
fpeak in the mildeft terms, how much he rejoiced 
in their treafon. In direct contravention of the 
late ftipulations , he had marched an army through 
the midft of Greece to Delphi; he had fent fuc- 
cours to the Byzantines ; he had entered into a 
league with the Boeotians ; he had made war on 
the Dolopcs. Everfa and Callicritus , the Theban 
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ambalTadors, perifbed as they were returning from BOOK 

Rome; " 1 would raiher alk," continned MaiciHS, '''"• 

*' whofc crime this was, than fix it on any indi- Seft. i> 

** vidual. Violentcommotionsbavearifenin Aetolia, 

" in which fome of the principal men have toft 

** their lives; by what party but the Macedonian 

" were thofe commotions excited ? Eumenes had 

'* nearly fallen a facritice to treachery before the 

" altars at Delphi ; I am unwilling to name the 

*' perfon he accufes. As to Rammius , what dif- 

*' coveries he has made, your own ambaffadors, 

" no doubti have .already informed you. The 

•' hearing of thefe things is irkfome to you. You 

*' brought it on yourfelf , by inquiring , in the 

" letter which you addreOed to us, why the Romans 

** fend an army into Macedon , or garrifon the 

** cities of their allies. You have now heard their 

" reafons. And, harfb as you may think the anfwer, 

" you would probably have thought yourfelf more 

*' feverely treated bad your inquiry been left alto- 

** gether unanfwered. Mindful of the friendfhip 

.*' that fubfifted between our fathers, I iball lend 

" a favorable ear to whatever you can offer in 

" your juftification ; and I witli you may furnifh 

" me with arguments to plead your caufe in the 

** fenate." 

So fevere a charge, delivered in this manner , The tirs-* 
not only before a number of his own fobjedls, but'"'*"' 
alfo in the prefence of the deputies of the Grecian 
Rates, fhows little of that tender concern for Perfeus, 
by which the Roman pretended to be a^uated. 
And, what renders this conduit naoic worthy of 
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S b o R tiotice , it appears from the defence which "LWf 
VII- has pilt in the mouth of the Macedonian Icings 
Sed. I. "that of thtfe accufations, fame were evidently ill- 
grounded, and thany heightened with much unfair 
aggravation. Kammiusi Perfeus declared, had never 
been at the court of IVtaccdon but once, nor Waf 
he evet expefltd thete again : bow improbable 
therefore Was it, that be IhoUld intrull a perfon, 
in v^bofe fidelity he could not 1-epofe confidence « 
with a commiflton of fo delicate and hazardous a 
nature? The Thebari ambaffadors^ it was weH 
knowD, had perilbed by ibipwreck. The mur> 
derers of Artetarus be bad ordered to bt: expelled 
from his dominions the inftstnt he heard that they 
had taken refuge theie. With relation to Euitienes, 
he was fenfible he had been pointed at as the author 
of hisalTaffination; but upon what kind of evidence! 
had that prince , vrhofe oppreffions had made him 
odious throughout Greece and Afia , no enemies 
to fear but from Macedon ? — This was bis reply 
to thofe articles, that concerned him as an indi-< 
vidual ; as a king, his anfwer was yet ftrongcr. 
Abropolb, unprovoked, had made an inroad into 
TVIacedon, and had fpread his depredations as far 
as Amphipoiis , before Perfeus took up arms againft 
him; on whom lay the blame, if the iffue of the 
war proved fatal to this tawlefs invader? The 
province of Dolopia had been affigned to the 
Macedonian king by the Romans themfelves ; the 
Dolopia ns.neverthelefs had rifen againft Eupbranor, 
the Macedonian governor, and had put him to 
death,, with ctTCum(lance3 of the moil barbdrous 
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cruelty ; \rhtn did it become criminal in a prince , B o ft 
to reduce rebellious fubjeds to obedience? He had v"' 
marcbed through a part of Gteece to Delphi , in 9^^ '* 
difcharge of bis vows ; but if any of the fbtes that 
lay on his wayi could make it appear, that the 
fmalleft outrage had been offered to them , or if , 
under the difguife of religion he had been found 
to conceal any ambitious defiga , he was willing 
to fubmic to coridemnation. Refpetfting his affiRing 
the Byzantines , and his league with the Boeotians , 
brs amballadors had already explained thofematteri 
to the fenate, who, notwithftanding the oppoli- 
tioD ofa few, had accepted of his apology " This 
•' defence of mtne«" he added* "will be received 
** by thofe who hear me , according to their paf- 
*• fioos and affeflions ; nor is it of fo much import- 
•' ance « what my conduit or my views have been , 
" as in what light yoii mean to fee my actions. 
** My confeience biars me witncfs, that I have 
** not offended knowingly; and if through igno< 
*^ ranee I have tranfgrefled i intruded by youc 
■' reproof, I (hall endeavour to coned whatever 
** is amifs. I hAve certainly done nothing wrongs 
'* which I may not remedy, nor for which you can 
" think I merit all the horrors of an impending waf. 
•* With little rcafon therefore are you renowned 
** for moderation and dtfpaffionate councils, if^ 
*' for caufes that fcarcely deferve cxpoftulation, yoo 
** take up arms againft princes who are your friends 
. f* and allies." 

Marcius feemed much moved, and wiflied the*"'""'"'"" 
king again to fend ambaffadois to RgmCf with b^^^^^ju" ,' 
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I K conciliating propofals. The difficulty was, how; 
VII. 'in the mean wrhile, to fufpend hoftilities. After 
Se^ u manylaborcdobjedionsfronatbe Romans, Marcius* 
** who could not," he faid , "but reverence the 
" facred ties of hofpttality, which fubfiHed between 
** Perfeui and him ," appeared to yield at tall to 
the folicitations of the king, and granted him a 
truce, until his ambatTadors fliould have time to 
return. 

All this fpecious fliow of friendfliip to the Mace- 
donian king, was no more than a feint *', which 
IVlarcius employed , in order to betray him into this 
very truce , the moft ruinous meafure that the 
unhappy prince could poflibly have adopted. It 
will be proper to enter into an explanation of 
this matter. 
(htrainam When Sicinius and the Roman commiSionerf 
ITu^'pl^. a^ived in Greece, they found the fituation of things 
&UI. very differentfrom whatthey had expedtd. Perfeus 

was at the head of an army the bcH appointed and 
tnoft numerous that Macedon had fean fince the 
days of the great Alexander; his exchequer richj 
and his magazines of war completely fupplied; 
wbilft his fnbjeAs appeared united aad hearty in 
his fervice. Befidcs the intereft he was at the fame 
time faid to have with the Afiaiics, as well ^s with 
his Illyrian and Thracian neighbour^* there v/aS; 
throughout all ftates of Greece, a general difpo> 
fitioD in his favor. The people were every where 
for Macedon i and though fcveral of their leaden 
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iwere, ftoBn a prltftiple of 'venality or ambition, b 1 
attached to Rome, yet even among the chief men , ^II- 
Pcrfeus had many perfonal friends; aorl, in general. Sect. I 

ttbewifeft and the beft-men in every city, appre- 
henflve of what muft bc'the fate of Gree«c fhould 
the Roman power remain without cOniroi wiflied ' 
fuccefs to Perfeus. As Licinjus, the new conful, 
at the fame time, had not yet made the necefLry 
Jevics, and the force of the Romans in Greece was 
but inponfiderable, had Ferft;u5, inftead offending 
liis daflaidly deputations to the Roman commif- 
fioners, to inquire what brought them into Greece, 
taken advantage of this fortunate affemblage of cir- 
cunaftances, and attacked his enemies the inllant 
they landed , he could hardly have failed of vidory ; 
whea, encouraged by fuoh an aift of vigor, the 
greater part of Greece had probably declared in 
his favor. But the timidity and irrefolution of riiis 
devoted prince relieved the Romans from their 
embarraffment ; andtbeyimproved the opportunity. 
rrheir troops they cantoned in the flrong holds 
of Epirc, fo as to form a line along the wcfterfl 
frontier of Maccdon , whilft the five commtffl oners, 
taking their progrefs through' the different ftates 
of Greece , mod of them feeing the hopes they bad 

•placed in Perfeus difappointed by his fpiritlefs con- - 
duift, readily promifed whatever was aHced, Ibe 
truce completed what the Romans had in view. 
It gave them time to provide- mOrc cffeflually for ■ 
the war; and it (hewed to all the coofederatts of 
IVIacedon, how little dependence there could be 
on a king, who, after all his boaftings, and with 
Vol. n. Q, 
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fi K the namcrous advantages he pofTcfTed , was xbjcA 

viT> enough to bcjcome an humble fupplianc for peace. 

Sed. I, The Boeotians firft experienced ihc confequences 

^•Jert'b" **' '*"" ^^^^ meafure ". They, had, as we have 

Marduito feen, entered into a league of alliance with Perfeusw 

S'.iL'«Vd. ^^^ fcveral of tbcir cities, when charged with 

f(«en«|. llilsfad by theRoman commlRioners^hac^alledged, 

that it was the »€t not of any particular ciry, but 

of tbe whole Boeotian body; in which, however, 

fooie of the cities had not concurred. This apology 

furnilbed Marcius with a hint, which rendered the 

league abortive , and at the fame time deftroyed 

the Boeotian power for ever. He offered to con> 

fider every city as a feparate and independent ftate, 

' and as fucb, to conclude with it an alliance. The 

pride of independence, or perhaps the dread ci 

Rome , induced mod of them to accept of the offer. 

Thus was the Boeotian confederacy, which derived 

its whole flrength from its union , crumbled into 

feparate and inconfiderable ftates; and never after- 

wards recovered its ancient importance. Two 

Boeotian cities only. Corona and Haliartus, refii» 

fed to depart from their alliance with IVlacedon; 

and being threatened on this accountby the 1 hebans^ 

now in the Roman intered. applied to Ferfcus for 

prote<5lion. His anfwer was worthy of his charatfler. 

** Tbe truce had tied up bis hands , and they muft 

** provide for their fafety as they could "." 

ThtcniBci The Roman hiftorians, however, tell us, that 

" Polyb.LegBt.Uiii. Liv. L. Ixil. c. iS. 4j. 
" SccPolyb.LcgaLlxvi. Lir. L. xliL c. 4$. 
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upon Marcius's return to Rome, the flnefTe by BOOK 
■which he had deceived Perreus, obuined him but vil. 
little praife. The old fenators , who remembered Se<fl. l. 
ancient manners, could not, without abhorrence, °*"""" 
hear a Roman fcnator pride himfeif in having b; n»D}oia 
pradifed deceit even on an enemy , efpecially under '*"'"•• 
thedifguiCeof friendOiip, and a pretended reverence 
of the lacred rites of hofpitality ". ** Not fo our 
** forefathers," faid they ; " who, difdaining a vi<3ory 
** that was not the prize of generous valor, id 
** their war with the Falifci delivered up to the 
" prince of the country, the wretch who had be. 
•' trayedtinto their hands the royal children in* 
•• trufled to his care ; and who again , in their war* 
^ with Fyrrhus, warned that king, though want- 
*' only invading them, of his phyfician's traiterous 
** dcfigns." But their remonftrances were over- 
ruled. The majority of the fcnate, now governed 
by other principles , approved of the condud of 
Marcius; and, as the reward of his fervices , ap< 
pointed him to the command of part of the fleet 
to be employed on the coaft of Greecet 

Meanwhile, Perfeus, proud of his (ancied fupe- Perf"" ""''» 
riority in the Isrte conference. Toothed himfelf with ,„j,j, 
the thoughts of an approaching peace. "I have," 
faid he, in his difpatches to fome of his Afiatic 
friends, ** been heard before the Roman commif- 
" fioncrs in vindication of my condoA , and have 
" fully anfwered all their objeflions " The return 
of his ambafladors awakened him from this dciufion. 

' Lit. L. xlii. c< 4.7. 
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Book They informed him, that, after having been ad. 
vli. niitted to the parade of an audience before the 
Scdt I. Roman fenate, where their reprefentations had been 
treated with the utmoft contempt, they had been 
ordered to leave Rome inflantly, and Italy vrichia 
thirty days; and that the conful Ucinius, wbofe 
levies were now finiflied , was on his way to Greece. 
IntroiiteiDd ' Ferfeus, routed from his dream of fecurity, im- 
fcuriuiof en. mediately convcncd at Pclla a council of his principal 
• *«■"'"" nobility , in order to confider what was to be re- 
folved upon in the prefent emergency ". Every 
expedient which fear could fugged , were fuccef< 
fively mentioned by the king, or by thofe who 
poffefTed his confidence: t}fey even propofcd "to 
•' pay whatever tribute, or to give up whatever 
" portion of territory the Koraans fhould demand; 
" nay, ihould other conditions, ftill more humilia- 
" ting, be infiftcd upon, to fubmiteven to thefe, 
" rather than abide the hazard of a war." Some 
of the council, however, protcfted warmly againft 
thefe ignominious meafures , and urged the certain 
ruin which mud attend them. They infilled, that 
if the king did not mean to cede alt, he mud 
rcfoive to give up nothing; that the rapacioiifnefe 
of Rome would not be facislied with lefs than his 
whole kingdom; that he. was now in a condition 
to bid them defiance; and that, fLtppoflng even' 
the worll, it was far more honorable to encounter 
any dangers in the defence of his throne, than tamely 
to refign it.' — " Be war then our ahoicey" replied 

" Liv. L. slii. c. so- 
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the kiog, whether froo) conviction, or from {hame; book 
" and may the gods grant us foccefs!"', , vii. 

The fpiritcd loyalty of the Macedoniaas on this Seift 1. 
occafion'*, (hows, that whatever were the , vices ^,''^'"^i^jJ^°J" 
of the man, Perfeus was not wanting in thofe Macciianim 
qualities which ufually cncJear kings to their people. P"f'«- 
As foon as it was known that war was rjefolved 
upon , from every part of Macedon he had offers 
of large fubfidies , and ample fuppiies of ail things 
neceffary: for the maintenance of an army: His 
conduct did him no lefs honor. He thanked hts 
fubjctfts for their honefl zeal i but told them, thac 
his own treafures were fufHcient to anfwer all his 
dernands ; and that the only fervice with which 
he (hould burden them , was the furnifliing_ of 
carriages (or tranfporting his machines and iniplc< 
xnents of war, 

Perfeus was early in the 6eld "; and having made Ptrftiisuiiei 
himfcH mafter of the ftrcights which open frotn tbe""^*'** 
IVIacedonian frontier into the vale of Temp«, had 
advanced, before the Romans appeared, as far as 
Sycurium, a city fituated at the fouiheni extremity 
of mount Orfa. He had now a favorable oppor-hM ■■ oppor. 
tuoity of opening the campaign with advantage. '""".'' "'^''*" 
The co'nful, on his march through Athamania to war to tatan. 
Thcflaly, was at this very tinae intangled in ih^'^B's 
defiles and intricate pafles which interfeift this moun- 
tainous part of Greece. Had Perfeus attacked hira 
here, the Romans themfelves confelTed, that a 
total defeat was almoft uoavoidabte: but fearful of 

'* Liv. L. xlii. c sj. " Ibid. c. 54, s^ 

as 
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» D o K engag:ing in any hazardous entciprifc , by the 
vii. Roman writers, or more probably, not having 
Sed J. proper intelligence of the enemy's motions and 
'^''" fituatioos, which in thofe djys was often difficult 
to he obtained, the (Macedonian king contented 
himfelf with the opportunity which his pofitioa 
affi-irded him , of covering MaCedon and the northern 
Theffaly 
ihdtoniimi At Itrngth Licinius reached LarifTa; and,haviQg 
" "iihtoT" been joined by a thoufand auxiliaries from tho 
Achaean dates, a reinforcement of five thoufand 
men under Humcnes from Afia, and a body of 
TbefTaltan hoife, he encamped on the north- fide 
Ilatiit«ftbe of the Peneus. The two armies were now within 
ftututi J jg^ miles of each other"; but though the forag- 
ing partieii from [he IVIacedonian army ovcrfpread 
the country , and haH extended their ravages into 
Pheraea ", and though Perfeus had for feveral days 
appeared every morning in order of brittle, and 
even- infulted the Roman camp* in the hopes of 
bringing on an enj>agement; the conful, neveribe* 
lefs, fermed indufirioi-fly to avoid it. Embolden^ 
ed by thls^ Perfeus moved his camp fevcn miles 
nearer; and the enfuing morning, by the firft dawn 
of day, having formed his whole army* advanced 
at the head of his cavalry and light-armed infantry 
to the verge of the Roman intrench ments. The 
(iiddcn appearance of'the enemy at an hour much 
\ 

" LIv. L x'ii, c. (7 &feq, 

*' Onecf iheFiiirelt prorincet of ThelTtlf, and under tfcs 
tflimediate projtdici) of tlte Romini, 
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tarlief than ufua! , and their rcfolute and firm ap- b o o K 
pearance, threw the Roman camp into confufion; vii. 
the tumuliuous hurry of the foldiefy making the SciJt i. 
danger from without appear greater than it was. 
The conrul, in this criiical fituation, commanded 
all his cavalry, with the Ught-armed and auxiliary 
troops, to Tally forth and repuKe the enemy ^ he 
himfclf remaining within the trenches with his 
legionaries , ready to anfwer any exigency. The 'h« Mi«td»i 
Roman detachment found the taOc afBgned to them , ■'■■'_*'*"*■ 
inuch more difficult than they expedcd. Unable 
to ftand the furious charge' of the Thcacian horfe. 
men, who, to ufe the cxprefCon of the Roman 
hiftorian, " ruflied forward with a ferocity like 
that of wild beafts fpringing on their prey," they 
gave way on every fide, after having fuElained 
confiderable lofs; and had been all cut to pieces, 
if the Theffalian cavalry, who covered the left 
wing, and hadhitherto flood their ground , had 
not received them within their ranks, and Qieltered 
them from the purfuers. 

The inftant it was known that the advantage rerftn, ««» 
was on the fide of Macedon, Hippias and Leon- '^'J^'j^'"""- , 
natus, who commanded the phalanx, advanced laiji 
to the field of battle , in hopes of crowning the 
;glory of the day by (lorming the Roman camp. 
And had the king yielded to their martial ardor, 
there had been little doubt of fuccefs : but fo dar. 
ing an exploit was more than Perfeus durft afpire 
to. His natural pufillanimity returned ; and Evander, 
who was no ftranger to his raaftet's weaknefs, 
and probably difcovered bis wiQies in bis lo(>ks , ac 
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O'OO If' fifVit of thC; pl^alanx advifed hi^ , " not Co tentpt^ 

VII- fortune .uiy further for the prefent, but rather be 

Sett I.: fati\ficd with- che fuccefs he. h^d already obt^iped, 

which would certamly facilitate a peace, if peace 

was his objefl, or. if he chofc to continue the 

war. would induce numbers to join bim," Perfcus, 

with much cQoi'nendaticwis otEvander's prudence^ 

rrdered .(he. phalanx to bait, and a retreat to be 

founded ". In this adtion , there fell of the Roman 

infantry two thoufand , with two hundred of their 

cavalry; two hundred rpore of their hprfemen beigg 

t made prifoners. Forty foot and, twenty borfe were 

all the Macedonians loft- 

ffrjW»»iC Next morning difcovered to Perfeus his fatal 

'»*«' error '*. Dreading the very eoterprife which the 

IMacedonian duifl not attempt, Eumcnes had ad- 

vifed the conful to decamp by night, and retreat 

to the other fide of the Peneus, where he might 

remain in fafety; and Licinius, notwithOaading the 

humiliating confefHon which fuch a Hep implied, 

found it expedient to follow the advice, Ferfeus 

now faw , what might have been done had he 

followed his vidory , or even been attentive to 

tbeenemy's motions duritig the night, and attacked 

them in their retreat over the river. 

bisitcttrr From the temper, of mind with which the-new( 

oucafinBi of tjjjj; fuccefs , impcrfcil as it was, were received 

fa.^uo. throughout Greece, we may judge what the real 

ihr.meiioai difpofitions of the people were, and how difiiculc 

^"'"' the Romans would have found this war, had l 

*! SlutatchiaPaul. Aemilto. '* Uv. L. xlii, c. do. 
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priticeofabilities. and worthy of publicconfidence, BOOK 
been theu featcd on the throne of Macedon. The "''■ 
different ftatcs hjd before fliown their difafFeAion Sefl. I. 
to the caufe of Rome, in the fcanty fuccours they 
feot to the conful; which, in general, faysLivy", 
vfcre (o inconfiderable as not to be worth record- 
ing, whifft they apologized under'various pretences, 
and fiiil profeffed an ardent zeal for her fervice* 
That difguife which the dread of Roman power 
had obliged them to afrume , was now thrown o£F "; 
and not only the friends of the royal houfe of 
3VIacedon , but even the men who were fuppofc4 
to have been warm in the interefts of Rome , joined 
in the general joy, The Romans, it appears from 
the confeffion of their own writers , had already 
made. Greece feel their infolence and appredion; 
and many of their mod zealous partifans began to 
entertain the mod melancholy apprehcnfions of 
impending fervitode. 

Perfeus , by his own condud , foon weakened pttfeui 
the impreflions which, properly cultivated, might """''''"'* 
Iiave been highly advantageous. As if former ex- 
perience bad not taught him that a vigorous pro- 
fecution of the war was his only refource, be renewed 
his folicifations for peace with all the abjecflnefs of 
a vanquiOied enemy "; offering to cede to the 

** Quorum pleraque ( adco parva erant ) in cblivionem 
addiifla. I.iy. L. xHi. c. ^i. 

" " Fama pupnae," fays Livy, fpcaking of this battle, 
" rudavit vo'antates homin m." L. xlii, c. 6j. 

*' Polyb. Lcgat. Ixix. lav, U xlii. c. fi3. 
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BOOK Romanf , all the cities and provinces which had 
^"* been ceded by his father Philip, and to pay the 

ScA I. fanje tribute he had agreed to pay. But the Romans, 
whofe maxim it was, "never, m whatever fortune, 
** to make peace with a viAorious enemy," rejeded 
his ofifer with fcorn, inoperioully requiring Pcrfeut 
^^ to furrender hlmfelf and his kingdom to th«, 
** Romans at difcretion ," as the only way by which 
peace was to be obtained. Incenfed at tfaishaughty- 
anfwer, the king's coiinfellorsadvifed himtoaban* 
don all thoughts of accommodation; but the very 
haughcineCs of the anfwer terrified his fptrit, and 
became a new argument with Perfeus for renewing 
his application. He thought it impolTible that the 
conful fhould manifefl fuch Brtnnefs, without an 
alTurance of fuccefs ; and fent a fecond deputation 
with an offer of a much larger -tribute; to which 
the Romans returned the fame anfwer. 

The manner in which the conful profecuted die 
' war during the remainder of this year, Diowcd 
but little of that firmnefs or affurance of vidory, 
which thefe fpirited anfwcrs feemed to imply *'. 
In Theffaly. the two armies were employed in attack- 
ing or defending, with various fuccels, places of 
little importance , except merely on account of their 
fituaiion; orinoccafionallkirmiOies, modty bctweea 
the foraging parties, which, though fomecimes 
bloody and attended with lofs to the Macedonians , 
made nS material alteration in the ftate of affairs. 
perfeus, in defiance of all the Roman effotts, llUl 

*' See Lir. L, xlii. c- ^4 & Teq, 
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kept poHrRion of the paHes and ftrong holds tbat book 
commanded the Macedonian frontier. In Illyri. '11. 
cum ", one of the confitl's lieutenants had made Sc^. i^ 
himfelf mafter of two opblcnt towns, and had 
granted the inhabitants their effe^s, in the view 
of alluring to fubmillion , by this apparent clemency, 
another Arong town in the neighbourhood; buc 
iinding his expCdations difappointed , and that 
neither his fubtlety of contrivance nor force of arms 
could give him pofTcfTion, he returned and pillaged 
both the places which he had formerly fpared. la 
Bneotta *', the praetor Lucretius laid (lege to Haliar- 
tus , and having taken it after an obftinate and 
vigorous defence , plundered it of every thing 
valoable , appropriating mod of the fpoils to his 
' own nfc , and then razing it to the ground. From 
thence he proceeded to Thebes, which, though 
{he opened her gates, he ncvertheJefs treated with 
all tbcfeverity ofan exafperatcdenemy; notcontent 
■with redoring the citizens that had been baniOied 
for their attachment to the Roman intereft, but alfo 
felling, with their families, as flaves, all who were 
fufpeded of favoring the caufe of Macedon. 

Perfcu^ having , in the mean time , furprifed a Perftat mh 
part of the Roman fleet" which lay at Oreum >" fu^',",^"""* 
Euboca, had taken twenty of theirflore-fiiips, funk 
the reft, laden with wheat, and made himfelf 
mafter of four gallics, of five benches of oars. 
Intelligence having been received , that fome of 

•* L\v. t. kM, c. I. *' Liv. L. ilii. c. tf). 

** Plutaich. in Paul. Aemiliot Ut. t* xliii. c. 9. 
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S o o K the Thracian tribes, inlligated and aflifted by Eume- 
VII. nes of Pcrgamus, had broken into the dominions 
StO. I. ofCotys, a king of Thrace in alliance with Perreus, 
and an auxiliary in the Macedonian camp , he im- 
mediately difmilTed the Thracian king with large 
, prefents * and a confiderable fum of money , to the 
defence of his own territories; and fo little now 
"were his apprehenfions of dangerfrom the Romans, 
that he himfelf marched foon afcer to the aid of 
Cotys, and obtained for him a complete vifilory 
over the invaders. 
The eonroi Liclnius was fucceeded in the command by the 
Hnfliiiui fuc conful Hoftilius, who was more unfuccefsful than 
commal'di* **'^ predeceffor. Upon his very entrance into Epire, 
of whofe defeiSion there was not, as yet , any 
fufpicion , he narrowly efcapcd falling into an ara- 
bufcade of Epirots , who had lain in wait for him, 
in order to deliver htm up to Perfeus. He afterw<irds 
endeavoured to penetrate into Macedonia by the 
province ofElymaea; and was defeated He attempt- 
ed a pafTage by the Gambunian mountains; and 
Faiit In (Ttrr found it iaipradicable. He detached his lieutenant 
iticmpi. Appius Claudius, to infell the Macedonian frontier 
from the fide of Illyricum ; who having formed the 
defign of plundering Ufcana ", a city on the conBnes 
of Maccdon , fufFered himfelf to be caughtin afnare 
by a ftraugem of the Cretan garrifon : they had 
promifed.to betray the place to him; but upon 
his approaching the walls with a carelefs fecurity, 
they rallied out with the inhabitants , and attacked 

-*' Lit. L xUii. c. lo. 
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him fo vigoroufly, that fcarcely a fourth part of bis boos 
army efcaped. vii. 

This train of bad fuccefs became the more re- Seit. i. 
proacbful from the caufe to which it feemed juftly ^'r/'j^Me^* 
to be afcribed, ''the rapacity and infolence of 
bpprcHion ," with which mol^ of the Roman com- 
manders of the prefent year, as well as the prece- 
ding, ftood charged. Dccimus *', who at the be- 
ginning of the war had been fent on an cmbafly 
to Gentius of lllyricum , was , with good reafon , 
fufpeAed of having fold himfelf to the lllyrian 
king. Complaints , fupporced by the Arongeft 
proofs, had been laid before the fenate , againft 
Lucretius", one of the praetors of the Jaft year, 
whe , after enriching himfelf with the pillage of 
the enemies of Rome, had not even fpared her friends ; 
dcfpoiling the very temples of Chalcis, then con- 
federate with the Romans', of their mod precious ' 
ornaments, in order to add to the magnificence of 
his villa in the neighbourhood of Antium. There 
was alfo reafon to fufpedt, that Licinius himfelf 
had not been guiltlcfs. The like complaints were 
now brought againft the conful Hollihus, and the 
ofHcers under his command. Caflius , one of his 
pr^tors, was infamous for his depredations. His 
admiral, Hortenfius ", had put to death the chief 
menof Abdera, on the Thracian coafl, and fold 
for Haves the reft of the citizens becaufc they had 
refufed to comply with his mercilcfs exadions , 

" Liv. L. xlii. c. 45. " Liv. L. xliu. c. 4. 

** Liv. L. xliii. c. 7. 
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BOOK and had dared Co appeal to tbe conful for relief j 
vil> fo that the aeighbouring cities , alarmed by thcfc 
Sc^ I. enormities, and dreading fimilar adls of violence , 
had Oiut their gates againll him. On his return 
to Chalcis, the unhappy Chfdcidians again expe* 
rienced all tbe cruelty and rapine of Lucretius. Kven 
the army under the immediate command of Hofti- 
lius", had been rendered unfit for fervice, either 
by the facility or avarice of the conful and his 
principal ofttcerG; numbers of the foldiers having , 
for money , or through favor , obtained leave of 
abfence, and returned to Italy* 
thtMiMdo. The Macedonian affairs, on tbe contrary^ wore 
nud iffkiri In g profpcrous appearance ". Perfeus had defeated 
Htuiios t every attempt againft Macedon during the fummerj 
and as foon as winter had fet in, and tbe (dows 
had rendered the mountains and glens around him 
impaflable to the Romans, he attacked and defeated 
theDardanians, \(rho, probably upon the retreat of 
the Baftarnae, began again to be troublcfome f 
leaving ten thoufand of them dead on the Held. 
From thence he had advanced into lllyricum, with 
the view of recovering fome places of tlrengch , 
formerly taken by the Romans, which were of 
confequence to the fecuricy of the Macedonian 
frontier; and, at the fame time, of entering into 
■tliance with Gencius, tbe mod powerful of the 
Illyrian piinccs. lie found little ditliculty in tbe 
accoroplilliment of tbe former , and might as eaCly 

Lit. L. xliti. c. ii. 

See Liv. L. xliii. c. i8, iv . so. 
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have effeAed the latter, had not his own avarice "book 
been the only obftacle. Gentius wanted money; vit. 
and Perfeus could not think offupplyiog him; fo Sed. i. 
that, after & repeated interchange of mefTages* the 
negotiation ended without effeA. He had not yet 
entered lllyricum, when he received the plea(ing 
intelligence , that the Epirots , at the inftigatioo of 
Cephalus, one of their chieftains, had renounced 
the friendOiip of Rome, and declared in bis favor. 
The Aetolians too folicited his prefence, offering 
to put Stratus into his bands, a confidcrable city 
of Acarnania on the Achcolus» which at this time 
was in their poQeflion. The invitation was eagerly 
accepted, and Perfeus was inftantly in motion. 
B^uc the fevcrity of the fcafon and the difficulty of 
the roads rendering his march exceedingly tedious, 
a Roman commander, who was ftationed in the 
country, conceiving fome fufpicion of the defign, 
bad entered the city with a (Irong body of troops 
the evening before Perfeus reached it. He made 
faimfelf, however, fome amends, by getting pof< 
feflBon of Aperantia, a neighbouring diflritfl ol 
Aetolia; and this fiiccefs was foon followed by 
advice, that Clevas, one of his generals, had de- 
feated the Romans on the borders of Epire, in two 
fuccefUve engagements , in which , two thouland 
of the enemy bad fallen, and three hundred been 
made prifoners. 

Nothing, indeed, feems now to have been waot-bmHainrtabT 

" See Folyb. Lefat. Ixxvi. Ixivii. • 
- * Lir, L. xliii. c. sj. 
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« o K ingtoPerfcus, but to have known how to emplojr 
VII. properly, the treafures of which he was mafter, 
ScA. t. The corruption and infolencc of the Roman cora- 
*''\[r'''f niandcrs, had made them generally odious. Polybius 
Pciicui. tiimfelf acknowledges, that, had the Macedonian 
king ( whofe avarice , to fuch a wonderful excefs 
of fordidncfs and folly, muft, fays he, have been 
a judgment on him from the gods ") improved 
the prefent opportunity, by giving moderate fubfi- 
dies to the kings and ftates of Afia and Greece , 
gratifying at the fame time with prefetUs the prin- 
cipal men in the different cities , he had effctftually 
ruined the Roman intereft with moft of the Greek 
and Afiatic nations. 
coafteTDitioa When tidings, of thefe matters were received in 
andprotecu. Rome, they occafioned the decpefl confternation. 
' Upon the firft complaints, commillioners had been 
immediately fenc into Greece'" ; and their report 
exceeded even the voice of fame. Ambaffadors 
alfo had now arrived from thofe flates which bad 
fufiered moft from the opprefljons and rapacity of 
the Roman commanders , to. implore juflice from 
the fenate aad Rom-an people. To the Romao& 
the crifis was alarming : they were in danger o£ 
loHng Greece, if not Afia: and fome of the Brfb 
nobility were among the accufed criminals. Orders 
were immediately ilfued , requiring all the fenators 
throughout Italy, unlefs employed on public fervice, 

" Amjiu»a&>Sii« is the expreUive name that Polybius gives to 
die amazing avarice of this uretchad prince. See Legat. Ixxvii. 
" Liv. L, xliii. c. 8. II. 17. 
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to repair ioMnediatety to Rome, and forbtddli^any Boot 
fenaior to go faither than one mile ftotn the-clty. vii. 
Lucreoius "', tb« late praetor, l^dalready been fuoa- Sect, u 
moiMd «o ap^ar. The nobles would gladly have 
fjived bita, but they found -it impofTible. Two 
tribunes of the people , M. Javentius Thalna and 
Cn. Autidius , were siflivc in the profecutioii ; and 
his trial being brought on , ihe thirty-five tribes, 
wth one voice , pronomrced htm goiky. Several 
others, not leb criminal, had probably fliared 
the fame fate , had not their trials been put off., 
under preteoce , that they were neceflary perfonS 
in the army abitoad , and could not therefore appear 
in tbek own defence. 

The next buAncfi wis , tio guard againft the Edict m efacfc 
confequences to be dreaded irora the t-efentment Jo*^J^,l["j j- 
of an injured people. An edlA was accordingly th« Roman 
paffed ", wlucfa enafted , "That henceforth the ••'«"«•*"" 
*' allies of Rome (hould not pay obedience to any 
*' requifitiont made by any magidrate whatfoever, 
*' ontefs it appeared , that thefe requifittoos had 
*' proceeded iVom ihe fenate themfelves;". Orders 
were likewife tranfmitttsd toHoftilius "' and the 
Other cemtnaod^s 'in Grewe, - ta condut^ tbcoi' 

" ^heil tha Lhargs agiirfft Mm »» fitll Ivd Moat tba 
fenate, it «as prcterdcd , that he was tibrosd with th&armyt 
aad that thcitfvte it was nccelfir]' to poUpone the inquiry. It 
afterwatds appeared , that at this very time he was at his ftia ; 
employing ioexpenfive woiki, the vaft fi>ini which heliad 
b:otight home from the pillage of Ha'iatus , and the plonckt 
of the Chtlctdians. See Liv. L. xltii. c. 4. 

** Liv. L. xliii, c. 17. " Ibidt 0. g. 

Vol. U. R 
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fe K felvcs for tbc fature~witb greater caution; and 
VII. whcraver reparation could bt made , to daake 
Sedt. t. it as fpwdily as poffiblc. To the feveral ftatetalfo 
&"!''^fhT aw'^afl'a*^" .wer« dcpoMd, to affure them of the 
GretiiD Dim affeiflionate regard paid' to their ioterefts » and to 
inootir^tht notify' thenewedifti whicb the feoate, ever atten- 
*'^" five to tht LIBERTIES o/- GREECE . had beta 

graciOufly pleafed to iffue. 
, infidiout io. This, howevcr, ai appears from Polybius ", was 
*?"'"o"ihDf on\y the ojienjiltle pitt oftheir comniiiEpa. Beneath 
imbiDkdoni all this fembUnce of affeftion, lurked the moft 
treacherous defigns. The ambanadofs bad lecret 
intirudions to feize the opportunity , when tbefe 
gracious aFTurances (hould have lulled every fuf- 
picion , to deftroy aU thofe; whom eminent abilities 
and zeal for the liberties of their country had rcB> 
dered obnoxious to Rome. Iti thofe dates, where 
their opponents were too many to be thus difpatched, 
they were to endeavour at leaft , to get into their 
hands a ntrmber of che moll con&derable perfons, 
by way of hodages; or to obtain permilfion to 
nitroduce Roman garrifons into their cities , ia 
order to'lay thofe flatesi under the necelCty offub- 
mkting to whatever terms Rome might iheieafter 
think fit to prcfcribe. 

. The ahibafTddors were to have entered on the 
e>fecution of this part of their inftni<5tioas in Achaia : 
'and three' Achaeans of the highell difliniftioa , 
Lycortas, Polybius, and Archon, whofe virtue had 
withAood every temptation > were the firft viiSims 

^ Lagit Ixxiv* btXT. 
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marketl for deftruilion. But upon tlie opening of b o k 
the Achaean diet, it was found, that rtattcrs were vil. 
not yet ripe for their purpoCe. Even the queOion, Seel. t. 
"whether Achaia Oiould take part with Rome ''"""p''"" 
againft Macedon?" was likely to produce great f,^ra"hV*"* 
jheats. And the ambafladors began to fear, that, a°'">*"«i 
fliould they venture on the attempt they bad in 
view, it would only ferve to difclofe what it was 
theit intereft to conceal , and perhaps involve their 
vhoie party in ruin. 

With the Aetolians, from whom they were to thtAcUiUui 
have exafled hoftages, they had no better fuc- 
cefs. The diet was a fcene of tumult and confu'* 
lion; and to fuch an excefs of mutual violence 
did the Macedonian and Roman parties proceed , 
that thofc in oppofttion to RoflaC} ftoned, in the 
veiy diet , and in the prefence of the ambafTidorgj 
one of the contrary fadiion. From fuch an affem- 
bly it had been to little purpofe to have demanded 
lioftages; and the ambalTadors took care to with- 
draw without mentioning them. 

from thence they proceeded to Aearnania* too itie Ait*rnt. 
inConfiderablc a ftate in appearance to be capable °'""' 
of much firmnefe. And here, beftdes, Rome waB 
fuppofed to have a flrong party; yet, the inftant 
it was propofed that they Ihould receive Roman 
garrifons into their cities; the greater part of the 
aflembly expreffed the higheft indignation " ; and 

" Livy (L. xljii. c. 17.) hai given Come account of 
this tranfaiftion , but in a very flight and caifory manner. 
HuwcTcii ffhai he mentJont of the oppoGtion made to tbe 

R» 
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BOOR the ambafladors, who faw it would be m vatn 
VII. t^ contend againd fo general an oppofitioa , bad 
Seta. I. the prudence to defift. 

Tt^ele proceedia^s need no commeat. They 
clearly develope the Roman charadler at this periods 
And |haw what powerful aids Macedon might ftiU 
have drawn from Greece, bad not Peifeus beeo 
wanting to himfelf and to his caufe. 
Q,Bintai The conduift of the war povr devolved on Qpin- 

MardniPhi* jus Marcius Phllippus , the tmfty friend hy whom 
eo"fbi1.*»"" Perfcus had been circun^vented ; who, with 
■rpointtd to Q, Servilios Caepio , had been eleAed to the con- 
MaBt"o«ii*D .fu"b'P- His fetting out "had an appearance of 
war. vigor that promlfed great things; his nccfflary 

Jevies were completed with unufual evpeditipn i 
and by the firfl opening of the fpring he bad al- 
ready joinjid tbearmy in Tbeffaly. Tb« t;o(Qin«ncc- 
ment of his operations was equally fpirited. 
AmbitiotiEoffucceeding where (he preceding coro- 
tnanden had failed , and fenfible , that the artiBce 
which he had praAifed before, could not avail 
him again, he ftaked all hip hopes on boJdnefs 
and enterprife ; declifring himfelf refolved to force 
his way " through (ome of thofe foroidable bar- 
riers which had hithercp defied the Koman arms. 
Upon inquiry, he was told there were three paffes 
where he might ppflibty fucceed ; one by the way 

• article of gttrrifoni in the Acarnanian convention , is re- 
narkable* " Pars, his words are , *' rccufarc , nt quod 
" btllocaftUi^ bofiihus mo! ijf't , idpacatae ^ fociat ci- 
** v'tatts ignotniHiai acciptrtnt. ' 
** See Li?. L. xliv. c, 2. & feq. 
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(tf Pythiutn, another by the Canibunian mountains, b • o ie 
where HoflUius had failed , and a third by the vii- 
lake AfciAiS. For fome part of the way , one Sc^. i. 
common read led to alli which afterwards bran* 
cbed into three, each leading to one of the above 
mentioned pafles. Undetermined which to chufe, 
he neverthelcfs began his match, purpofmg to 
form his plan according to the difcoverieS he fliould 
make as he advanced. Being arrived at the place 
where the road divided , he detached , for wh^ 
reaTons we are not told , a body of four thoufand 
men under two commanders , one of them his 
fon , to attempt the pafs by the lake Afcuris ; halt* 
ing with the reft of the army, until he had intelli- 
gence of the event 

The road through which thii detachment bad ii« attempt! 
to march ; was rugged , fteep , and worn into chan- ")• Mfaedo- 
nels by the mountain-floods; fo that after two"'*" *"'**'' 
days incelTant labor, they had fcarcely proceeded ' 

fifteen miles. At length , on the evening of the 
fecond day they gained the top of a hill, where 
they ventured to encamp; and the enfuing mom< 
ing, having moved on about feven milefi farther, 
they reached the fummit of another mountain , 
from whence they could defcry one of the enemy's 
flations about a mile from them , and at a farther 
diftance, Dium, the camp of Perfeus, with all 
that part of the Macedonian coaft that is waOied 
by the gulph of Theffalonica. Advice was imme- 
diately difpatched to the confuliwho, fortunately 
for them, was already on his march ; anxious to 
know the fatfc of bis men, whom, inconfidcrately 
R 3 
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s o K enough , he had ventured into the midft of the 

Til. enemy's poHis, defiles, and hollows, to w^ich 

Sed. I. they were ftrangers. No fooner were the army 

"'alli^ "oli fowicwhat recovered froni their fatiguing marcfa , 

wiihDDtrM- than IVlarcius prepared to drive the Macedoniaa 

«*i^ party from the poft , without which it was im- 

poflible for him to advance. The Macedonians 

"were not Icfi ready to receive them. The party 

which Hippias commanded was twelve thouraad 

flrong; and having only a mountain's fummit to 

defend , where he knew every advantage of ground. 

And where only a few combatants could engage, 

l^e \f3s more than a match for the Romans; who 

■were rcpulfed. On the fecond day they renewed 

the attack ; and in like manner on the third; but 

ftili. without fuccefs. 

petiiMi fiia> The conful faw his critical fituation. It was ira^ 

«'■"' °^ "" poffible for his army to fubfift on the (harp ridge 

Raman itmy: '^- , ■ ii . i , . 

ot a barren mountain, hje could not advance: and 
to retreat was highly dangerous, from the nature 
of the road , through which he mufl pafs, and 
from the enemy's commanding the mountain- heights, 
from wheiicc they might pour down deftrmflion 
on him and his army. Jt is fcarcely conceivable, 
that at this critical conjundure , Fcrfeus ibould 
have Qiown that imbecillity of condudl, of which 
isMr of Per. hc appears to have been guilty. Had he done what: 
iVvantinT' *^* '" ^'* powcr, had he fupported Hippias, or 
«gainft tbeni. endcavourcd to cut off Marcius's retreat, the Ro- 
mans themfelves confefled their ruin had been 
inevitable. InRead of this, though during the three 
days that the engagemcpt Ufted, .he was fo near 
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tiie fcene of adion as probably to hear the Ibouts book 
of the combatants, he employed himfelf in parad. vii. 
lag along the jliore at the head of his cavalry , Se<ft. i* 
without fcndiog the ftnalleft reinforceoaent up the 
DQountain. 

Martins, however, refolved not to return back, «»«!««■; 
but at all hazards to defcend the mountain , aod [jo„ ,h, 
endeavour to penetrate into Macedon through themouauiBi 
glen below , leaving Fopilius with a party of the 
army on the fummit to cover his rear. This was 
an cnterprife of inBnite toil. The mountain was 
in many places exceedingly fteep , and even where 
it feemed to be lefs abrupt, there was no fure 
footing to be found in thofe untrodden paths > fo 
that the troops, rather than truft to their feet, for 
the mod part rolled themfelves down. To add to 
the difficulty, the elephants refuted the precipices, 
and became outrageous, throwiog their riders, 
and fearing the horfes with their hideous cries. 
During the general confufion which this occafioned, 
had only a fmall part of the eoeniy appeared, the 
conful himfelf acknowledged afterwards , there 
had been an end of the Roman army. After try- 
ing feveral expedients , it was contrived (o let 
down thefe unwieldy animals by wooden plat- 
forms, one end of which was joined to the cliff, 
and the other end fupported by pofts faftened in 
the flope beneath; over, the floor of the platform 
was fpread a covering of earth, that the elephant 
rnighc not be fliy of venturing on it As foon 
as he had gotten on the platform, the pofts that 
upheld it being cut, he was made to fLide off to 
R4 
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1 o K « fecond , which fiegan where the firft entled'i in 

VII. like manner to a third; and fo onwardiro ih« bot>< 

. Se^> !■ torn. In this tedious and laborious- Employ meab 

was the whole day confumed: TowM-ds iHg;ht 

they reached a level fpot, which, thougb tbey; 

were ignorant where they were, oe with what 

dantrtrs they were ftiH eticompaffed , was a cir- 

cumllance which greatly relieved them,- as ihcy. 

could now (land on ftrm ground. The moniing- 

light affordad them no better information. They 

found themfelves in the hollow of a gloomy (oreft, 

through which it was impofltble to defcry what 

lay beyond. Here, however , they remained all 

that day, in order that Popilius, who had received 

diredions to follow as foon as he fafely could , 

plight have time to join them The two fuccetd- 

with Bt»t jng days they moved forward without meeting 

hi?'"»'"ro'"h '"y obftruflion, excepting what arofe from the 

ntighbou',. deap and wood ■ entangled glens through wbicb 

they had to march ; when at length their pro(be<% 

opened into the champaign country between He- 

racleum and Libethrum * a confiderable way above 

the entrance into the ftreights of' Tempe, and a 

few miles from Dium, where Perfeus had his head' 

quarters. 

Perfeus was bathing , when tidings were brought 
him that the Romans had pafTed the deBles, and 
were advancing. Every piirt of his condud now 
betrayed his abjed charaAcr. In an agony of fear 
be flung out of the batb , exclaiming he was van< 
quiQied without fighting; and, as if be gave up 
^ fpr loR, inftantly Cut off orders to burn his 
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naval (lores at TbefTdlontca , aod to throw bis B o o k 
trearures at Pella iato the fea ; recaUed Hippos vii. 
fFom his pofl: ac tke Afcuris, and id like maniier Se^. i. 
all the other commanders fironii tiie icveral paCTes 
where they were ftaiioned ;, and , having removed 
on board his fieet the {la:ues o( Alexander's iol- 
diers that were at Dium. ainndoned that city to 
the enemy, and fled to Pydna. Even now, had 
there been the fmalleiljirmnefs-on. bi»fide, Mar- 
eius had paid the full price oi his temerity. He 
had got beyond the pafs of Afcurts , and the 
Areights of Tempc; but what did this avail him? 
Unable to advance, withoutapoflGbilityof retreat;Tii» d"««M 
having no means of fubTiftence from the country ^0,^,^1 
in which be was , and cUt off from all foreign fup- wdc npored, 
plies; he muft, had Perfcus continued only to^J^^^'Ji;; 
guard the feveral pafTes , have inevitably perilhed. ntri. 
He could no^ bava retreated by the way he had 
come ; as the Macedonians were mafters of that 
road , and with eafe could have deftroyed him 
from the heights, of which they werein poHeflion. 
And, (hould he have attempted to penetrate far- 
ther into Macedon , the only opening into it from 
that quarter was by Dium., and that flanked on 
the one fide by Mount Olympus, and on the other, 
partly by a dangerous morafs , and partly by the 
iubutbs of the city, fo that only a narrow ftrait 
remained, where a fmall force was fufHcient to. 
difpute the palTage againft the mofl formidaUe- 
army. The foie rcfource, therefore, that he, bad 
left . was, to h'ive returned into Theflaly through 
tbe vale of Tempe. But that was hardly to ba 
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BOOK effcAed. For the length of five miles the road 
V- through this vale was fo exceedingljr narrow, that 
Scift. I. it was not pofiible for two beafts of burden to 
pa(s abrcaft; and on each fide fo frightful was the 
precipice , that the traveller with averted eye fhnink 
from the tremendous profpe^ ; below atfo rolled 
the Peneus, the ftunning noife of whofe waters, 
tumbling over the rocky bottom , and broken 
into frequent falls, deepened wonderfully the hor- 
ror of the fcene. In addition to all this, the Ma- 
cedonians had forts and intrenchments Orongly 
garrifoned at all the important pofts along the val- 
ley. So that bad not Perfeos weakly given up 
every advantage which he pofreHed, he had now 
the enemy at his mercy. But the unthinking tenae- 
rity of the confut, fay the Roman writers, found 
its apology in the pujillanimity of the king ' '. What- 
ever Marcius's folly was, luckily for him. it was 
confpicuouny outdone by the king's fuperior im- 
bccillity. 
The EamiD The conful, in amazement that the Macedonians 
Dium-"'"' ^^^ evacuated Dium , entered the city with great 
caution, apprchenfive, that under fo ftrange an 
appearance of timidity, fome hoAile ambufcade 
muft be concealed. His wonder increafed when he 
faw the ftrength of the place , and what a ftand 
might have been made there, had it been properly 
puthei »H defended. From Dium he puQied on northward 
«or.(iw.rd: ^j^j^ ^^ f^^^ fuccefs; the Macedonians every 

" " Quae temeritas contulis vtderi fotuifTet, quod eo 
" procefTilTet , unde invito hofte regredincquirct, earn n on 
^ iDCODfultam audaciam ( lex ) fecit. " — Liv. L. xlir. c. 6. 
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wnere fubmitting as he approached. But though B o ft k 
be had no enemy to oppofe bim , be foon found , vii. 
that he had advanced farther than prudence could Sedl. i. 
juftify. The country was poor; and as he pro- sadi bimME 
ceeded farther north , ic became every day more '' *^^"^ '• 
difficult to procure provifions. Hisfleetalfo, which 
' he bad ordered to follow , and on which be depen- 
ded for the fupport of his army, difappointed bis 
expeAations ; it bad arrived off the coaft , but the 
fiore-Qifps, by fome miflake , had remained at 
Magnefia. At lad, when at the height of diflrefs, 
he received advice from Lucretius , that the IVIa- 
cedonians had abandoned all their pofts in the 
ilreigbts of Tempe , and had left plenty of pro- 
vifions behind them; and that fufficient fupplies 
fliould, with all polGble expedition, be haftened 
forward to his relief. But whether IVIarcius began 
to fear, that the neceflities of his army might 
provoke them to mutiny; or that the Macedo- 
nians, recovering from their panic and dejedion, 
might "intercept the fupplies, and perhaps cut off*"**"^*" »" 
bis retreat ; he immediately marched to Phila, near'''* "■'"*'■ 
the entrance of the vale , where he had reafon to 
fuppofc the provifions were by this time arrived; 
thus abandoning all his cooquells with the f<ime 
rapidity with which he had, acquired them. What* 
ever induced this extraordinary (Icp , it fixed a 
eonfiderable blemifb on his military charader '*. 

Ferfeus now faw, with fhame and regret, what PtrriDi itang - 
his terror had not permitted him to fee before,*'**'''*'"*" 

** Liv. L, xliv. c. 8- 
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" that to his own fpiritlefs conduA the Romans 
owed their prefervation ; " and having retarned to 
Dinni , and repaired what the Romans had dif- 
maatled t he encantped on theEnipeus, live mifes 
to the fouth of that cit^ , whh a defign to cover 
this part of Macedon from fercher infolt. What 
mortified hjm moft, were the orders he had given 
coocerning his treafures at Fella, and his naval 
{lores at Theflalonica ; they were a conFeflion of 
fears , which at prefciK he was unwilling to avow, 
and he refotved, at any rate, to wipe o£F the 
reproach, 
th* eni«i The perfons he bad employed in this fervfce , 

'""•''"- ^ wen Andronicus and Nicias; the one had been 
»wipf Qfibefcnt to Pella , the other to Theflalonica. Nicias , 
nproich. pun^al to the diretflions which he received, had 
caufed the treafures to be funk in the fca. Andro- 
Dicus , fufpeding that his mafter would foon re- 
pent , had delayed the deftrudion of the (lores 
until farther orders. To have, or not to have 
obeyed, Perfeus considered as equally criminal, 
and put both his agents to death. To recover the 
treafure, he procured divers, who brought up 
the greater part of it. They met with the reward 
of Nicias and Andronicus; the tyrant Vainly ima- 
gining, that all remembrance of his pufillanimous 
condu& would be obliterated , by deflroying ihofe 
who had it more immediately in their power to 
difcover it ". 
Tbt GODfnt The remainder of the operations of the year 

" iir. L. xliv. c. lo. 
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did little towards reftoring bonor to the Roman boos 
arms. The ooly town the conful was able to take, vii. 
was Heracleum , a place of no great confequcoce, ^^^- '• 
and which the Macedonians, though tbeir ^("P *|'7 °„Veihf- 
on the £nip«us was within fight of it, made noibici 
motion to relieve. Hc next attempted certain cities 
on the Thermaic gulph , Xhcflajonica, Torone, 
Caflandrea , with Meliboea and Demetrius on the 
(onfines of ThefTaly ; but all without e£re<fl; the 
whole of his achievements, amounting to feme 
tumultuary depredations, in one of which he waa 
even repulfed with conPiderable lofs. 

His condu<fl in relation to Appius Cento the mnotj pn. 
praetor, was not lefs difrepdtable. Appius co"-b'i"„'! ft"°I[^ 
manded in lllyricum, and , 6nding the fuperiority Appint. 
of the enemy, had applied to the Achaeans foe 
fuccours. The Achaeans had before fent Folybius 
to the conful, with an offer of marching a body 
of troops to bis aid ", which, probably defpair- 
ing of making any impredion on the Macedonian 
frontier, be had refufcd; and fuch was his illiberal 
fpirit , he would not permit Appius to be reinforced 
from that quarter, notwithftanding bis application 
and prefent necedity, that be might not be in a 
better condition than bimfelf. The cafe was delicate. 
It was of importance to the Achaeans, to be con* 
fidered as the faitbful allies of the Romans. And 
the fituation of the Roman commander required 
inftanc relief. Polybius, artfully enough, contrived 
to etude the praetor's application , and vfichal to 

" See Poljb. Ltgat. Uxviil- 
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BOOK affedtlie higheft refpcA for Rome. He rcprefented 
VII. to the Achaean ftates , that by the fenace's late 

Bed. I. edi(ft , they were not to pay regard to any requi- 
fition made by a Roman comnaander , unlefs that 
requifition appeared to have the fandllon of the 
fenate. Appius had no fuch fanAion to produce; 
and therefore his demand could not be complied 
with. 

The confequences of rheconful's mean jealoufyi 
proved nearly fatal to Appius ; for hiftory " in^ 
forms us , tl\at with the utmoft dilBculty be efcaped 
being cut off by the enemy. 

'' Iaj, L. xlir. c a*. 
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B O O K VIL 
SECTION II. 

COHTENTS. 

Lucius AemiUus Paulus eleiied conful, and appointed 
' to conduit the Macedonian war — re/lores and 
improves the difcipline of the Roman army , which 
had fuffered from the mifmanagement of the pre" 
ceding commanders — advances againjl Perfeus — 
forces him from kis intrenchments on the Peneus — 

engages , and defeats him at Pydna Perfeus flies 

to Petla — to Amphipolis — to Samothrace — 
' furrenders himfelf to the Roman admiral — is 
brought to Rome — produced before the triumphal 
car of the vicarious Roman , and dies in wretched' 
jfefs. — Humiliation of Macedon under the Romans 

their inhuman treatment of the people of Epire — . 

the people of Aetolia — and mofl of the other^ Gre~ 
cian flates — Cruel defigns entertained by them 
^ainji Achaia , not carried into execution — for, 
what reafons. 

J. HRHE years and upwards bad the Roman book 
arms been employed againft Macedon, co little vii. 
advantage. At Rome, the fault of this dilatory Sei^. a. 
and unfucccfsful war was altogether imputed to 
the incapacity or the corruption of the fcveral 
commanders, to whom the conduit of it bad 
hitherto been intruded ; and ic was now the 
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BOOK general voice of the people, that, regardlers of 
vil. the intrigues of ambition, fome perfon fbould be 
Sb(5. 7. called forth to this fcrvice, whofe known abilities 
and imegrity merited the public conBdence *. In 
iHciDfAtni. Lucius Aemilius Paulus tbcy feemed to have found 
UuPmUii the man whom they were fccking; fon to the 
confal Aemilius Faulus, who bad refufed to fui. 
vive the carnage of his countrymen -on tlie fatal 
day of Cannae: He bad been conful iUieen years 
IH, ,i„„^,. before, and iii tbe difchargc of that office, as 
well as the other oflrces tbrougii which he had 
palTed , was confpicuous both for military Ikill and 
uablemilhed honor. But having {U>od a fecond 
time for tlie confulfliip without fuccefs, be bad 
retired from public life, untainted by tbe coata* 
gion of diflipated maruiers, which began to be the 
difgrace of the Roniaa nobility. His«aly reproach 
was, thM he itad divorced this wife Fapiria, a 
lady unexceptionable in her condu^ and defcended 
from one of the nobleAfaoiilies in Rome She bad 
lived wicb him nuny years ia wedlock , and had 
brought him ieveral children, two of them fons, 
who promifed to be the ornaments of their illuftrt- 
ous houfe. At the fdme time it muifl be confelTed, 
that this Was not fo much the reproach of Aemi- 
Itus as of the times ; the Roman law and man* 
nets , by tbe free permiffion of divorcer > having 
now entirely levelled that important fence of do- 
medic bappinefs and national virtue , reverence for 
the marriage - bond \ He made , however , fome 

' P[uU:ch in Paul. Aemilio. 
> ' How lightly the foauiu accounted the n»rri?g> 
^ amends 
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amends to his youag bmily < for the \ok which book 
they foflained in being deprived of their mother, vii. 
by the extraordinary care he beftowcd on their Seft. 9. 
education. Removed from the buAle of the world, 
he gave up his whole attention to the cultivation 
of their minds, fu peri n ten ding their ftudies and 
exercifes with the moft watchful tendernefii and 
attention. At this period Aemilius was in bis (ix- 
tieth year, but dill in the full vigor of body and 
mind; and from his natural jirmnefs and Teveritjr 
.of manners, was well qualified to correA that 
licentioufners of the Roman foldtery, to which the 
late relaxation of difcipline had afforded much 
encouragement. 

Aemitius having been prevailed on to appeaf t* tp^otnted 
among the candidates, was eleded conful by the '"/^f """. 
unanimous fuffrages of all the tribes; aod , if we ihctondaAine 
are to believe Plutarch, immediately upon his "' 'I** "■'•- 
eleflion was appointed to the c-oromaod in Mace- "'*" "' 
don, without fiiffering the lots to be caA • , as 
generally was the cuftom in the difpofal of pro< 
vinces. 

The fpirited and judicious manner in which he 
entered on the department atligned to him, fliowcd, 

cnmpaft, we may iucJge ftom an anecdote mertioned bf 
Plutarch On Paul. Aemillo}. A certain Reman had divor- 
ced his wifi, and being pnffei by the expllo dilations of 
hi'l friends , who aflced , -wai sbi not fair f -wai the nut 
thajit? Xros I he not fruitful ? holding up hit flioe to them, 
ie()lied , tj it not batiiljhme ? is u not nfw ? ytt uont 
kaorcs xfbert it pinches but bt that reeart it. 
' Livy CL xli?. 0. 17.) fiys othcrwifB. 

Vot. li. s 
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BOOK that their choice' had not been mifpfaced. Report 

^"' had made very unfavorable reprefentacions of the 

Sed. a. fituation of the Roman affairs in Greece. But report 

pmiMioM.' was not to be irofted. He therefore obtained of 

the fenatc, that commiflioncrs * Ihould be fent 

thither t with orders to inquire minutely into the 

{Ute both of the fleet and armies on fervice m 

the Mactdonian war; what progrefs the land-forces 

Bad made; what magazines they had eftablilhed , 

and how they were fupplied; what polls and 

places of ftrength they were mailers of; how nea* 

■ they were to the enemy ; what allies the Romans 

had, and how far thefe allies were to be 

depended on. 

ThediBtrtfoi xbc report of the commiflioners fully explained 

»'.m.f»ff^iriWf>y fo little had been done '. The late conful 

!■ GiecMi Marcius, they faid , had, with the utmofl rifque, 

pafled certain dcBIes, which he might as well not 

have pafled. The Romans , it is true , were in 

fight of the Macedonian camp; but befides that 

the Macedonians had the command of all the 

country , Pcrfeus , who was polled on the Hnipcus , 

feemed unwilling to hazard an engagement, and 

to force him to it was not in the power of his 

enemies : thus were the Romans hemmed in on 

all fides , without a pnllibitity of attempting any 

thing, and with provilions for only fix days. 

The condition of the Roman fleet was equally 

bad; difeafe had carried off a great number of 

the feamen ; mod of thofe who had furvived, 

* Liv. L. x!iv. c. 1^. ' Sec Lir. ibid. c. ao. 
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had defcrted ; and the few that remained on board^ booh 
had neither fubfiflencc nor even clothinjf. The vii. 
fituation of Appius' Cento in Illyricura; was ftill Scd. a. 
more wretched ; a flrong and immediate reinforce- 
ment being ncceffary to prevent a Roman com- 
mander from owing bis fafcty to flight ! 

Ae'milius made it his firft care , to recover every •" *Dawio«» 
part of the Roman array under bis command from J^j^_ " 
this ftate of debility. Anicius the praetor was 
ordered into lliyricum with a large body of forcesi 
Odlavius, another of the praetors, was appointed 
to command the i!eet. Aemilius bimfelf hadened 
the neceffary levies witb aft poflibte expedition i 
and in eleven days from the time of his leaving 
Brundufmm , though on his way he flopped at 
Delphi to facrificc , be was in perfon at the head 
of the army in IVlacedon. 

But , whatever advantages Aemilius might ob' 
tain from tbefc vigorous exertions, he derived 
more from the timidity and fordidnefs of Perfeus*. 
During the winter, which had been uncommonly p«ii1m com. 
fevere , whilft the Romans, heriimed in on every "."^ii.^' 
fide , had fcarcely the mearts of fubfiftence , and 
every road , excepting to the hardy and experienced 
native, was utterly impaffdble , the Macedonian 
king had not made the Icaft attempt to drive his 
enemies from that part of the country, and to 
regain the ftrcighis of Tcmpe. A winter's cam- 
paign , to his Tbracian auxiliaries, a matter certainly 
of little difficulty or hardfliip, had probably com. 

* Lir. L, sli7. c- 30. 

S s 
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BOOR pleted the ruin of this part of the Roman army , 

vn. and reflored the king to the poITcfljon of all tbofe 

Sed* 3> important pafTcs which in the phrenzy of fear fae 

had abandoned. 

What is ftill more extraordinary , Perfeus had 
at length prevailed on a tribe of the Baftarnae ' 
from the banks of the Danube, to march to bis 
afiiftance , by the promife of a large fublidy , tea 
pieces of gold to every horfeman, five to every 
foot • foldier , and a thoufand to every chieftain; 
and they were already, to the number of ten 
thoufand horfe and as many foot , within feventy 
bit ibrdii miles. of the Macedonian camp. When the king 
tna-.mnt (^^ j),aj hg „ufi pjjt yjjth his mooey , bis pre- 
°M. 'dominant paflion interfered; and ia hopes of put- 

ting off the payment^ or perhaps of eluding it, 
he fent Antigonus with fplendid prefents to the 
leaders, an(^ the flrongefl afTurances, that they 
fliould find plenty of provifions and every kind 
of refrefliroent prepared for them , on their march. 
But , barbarians as they were , they were not to 
be fo t;rifled with. Glondicus their leader,' imme- 
diately demanded of Antigonus, '* Have you alfo 
* brought the promifed fubfidy ? " who returningan 
evafive anfwer, " Let your matter then know," 
replied the barbarian , " that the Battarnae Oiall 
*' not advance one ftcp farther, until the ftipu- 
" lated gold is paid down to them. " The folc ex- 
pedient that now occurred to Perfeus, was, at 
lead to favG a portion of his darling treafure, by 

Liv. L. stir, c' 26. Plutarth ia FaoL Aemiiio, 
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taking into pay a' part only of the auxiliaries ; pre- book 
tending to his lords, that tbey might prove dan- tii. 
gerous inmates, Oiouid fo large a body be per- Scift 3. 
mitted to enter Macedon. Antigonus was agaia 
difpatcbed, to inform Clondicus, that his mafter 
had only occafion for five thoufand horfemen. 
This prevaricating propofet was anfwered with a 
cry of indignation from the whole army: "How- 
"ever", faid Clondicqs, " have you brought 
** the gold for thefe five thoufand , whom you 
" demand?" when , perceiving by the confufton 
of Antigonus , what the cafe was , be turned from 
him with indignant rage, inftantly commanded 
his troops to move homeward, and in revenge, 
as well as for fubfillence, marked his return with 
ravage and defolation. It was extraordinary, that 
Antigonus was not made the vidlim of their fury. 
His efcape, as Livy tells us, was more than he 
himfelf expeded. Thefe barbarians, it fcems , of 
whofe manners we are apt to conceive very in- 
jurious ideas , rcfpe(^ed the facred chara<5ter with 
which Antigonus was invefted, ' notwithflanding the 
perfidioufnefs they had experienced from his mafter. 

' The learned reader will recoIkA , that the racking sf 
Rom; bj the Cc'ti:: tribes from Gaul , was eccafioned by 
the violation of the rlghti of nadoni' ^ oF which the Roman 
ambalTadori had been guilty: there ambalTadots bal been 
fenc to the Giolifli camp before Clufium , to deprecate 
the deflrudion of that neighbouring city ; but not fucceed- 
jng in theii ^it , they departed from tbc cliaradec of 
minifteTS of peace, and fought under the Clufnn banners; 
povoked at which, the Gauls inltantly raifed the ficge, . ^ . 

ani marched to Rome. 

S3 
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B Q R The rf turn of the Baftarnae proved an irreparable 

vri- rniifortune to Pcrfeus. They were, Pluurch in- 

Sed. 2. forms us , the fined: body of men Macedon had 

7«' '"^ u ever feen- Id flature, in aflivity, agility of body, 

bim in tonrc and cxpcrtneU at every kind of martial exercife, 

lucncfofii, they were not to be excelled; while energy was 

given to all thefe advantages, by an unconimoQ 

boldnefs of fpiric and contempt of danger. The 

occupations of navigation , agriculture , and paftoral 

life, being accounted difreputable among them, 

to fight and to conquer was their only objeA. Had 

the whole of this fierce emigration therefore been 

permitted to advance , and been employed in 

spreading devadation through ThelTaly , wbiifl Per- 

feus, by maintaining his pod on the Enipeus, kept 

the confular army at bay, the Romans, Livy ao 

knowledges, bad with difliculty efcaped. 

The fame fordidnifs of temperprevailed through 

all the tranfadions of thii weak and impolitic 

prince. He might at this time have gained the 

friendfhip and aflfiftance of Eumenes; but be loft 

both by his avarice. That king, long the zealous 

friend of Rome, was faid to be difgufled by certaia 

infults, which he had received from the haughty 

Marcius '; and he began perhaps alfo to perceive 

' what he himfelf might expedl from this formidable 

power, which he was aiding to advance to uoi. 

verfal dominion. He entered therefore into a fecret 

Sffntintfi negotiation with IVlacedon. ". On the payment of 

mfnet/'Md * thoufand talents, he offered to withdraw fais 

Inf ( him lif 

fcumritf, • Li^^ L. ili». c. ij. '• Liv. ibid. c. «^ 
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afliftancefromlheRonians; and for fifteen hondred, book 
to oblige them to conclude a peace i engaging at the v*'- 
fame time to give fufficient hoftagcs for the per- ^^^ ** 
formancc of his- ftipulations. The bargain to Perfeus 
was highly advantageous; but with him, the 
difficulty was, to part with his money. He was 
willing enough to promile ; but Eumenes, from 
experience of the man , was unwilling to place con- 
fidence on fuch unfolid grounds. After much nego- 
tiating, little to the honor of either party, FerCeus 
confented to pay down the film required , provided 
it was depofued in the temple at Samothrace, until 
Eumenes Oiould fulfil his engagements. But this 
itland being fubjed to Pecfeus , Kumenes coafidered 
it as perfefily the fame, whether the money were 
in the coffers of the Macedonian king or in the 
temple at Samothracc : and thus the negotiation 
proved abortive ". 

But the bafenefs of the Macedonian monarch mt«tina«i 
appears moft confpicuous in bis treatment of Gentius p"S'i"'" 
the Illyrian ". The diftritft of Ulyricum which he oeniiui. 
reigned over , was waflied on its weftern extremity 
by the Hadriatic , on the eaflern it was divided from 
Macedon by a ridge of mountains , and it extended 
fouthward to that part of lllyricura which the 
Romans claimed by right of conqueft. The (ituatio'n 
therefore of this prince rendered him to Rome, as 

" Some time aft*r , the Romint difcovered tlie intended 
treaty , und never Jorgave Eumenes for thi fhaie he had 
in the tranfatft on. 

" Liv. L. xliv. c- 27, Plutarch in Paul. Aemtlio. 
S4 
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BOOK well IS to Macedon, a convenient friend or a 
VII. troublcfome enemy. Perfeus and the Romans had 

%c&. 3, both fought his alliance ; but his inclination led 
iiim tp the Macedonian intereft; which he offered 
to join, on payment of three hundred talents. 
Ferfcus, however, had hitherto protraAed the ne- 
gotiation , in hopes of bring;ing him down to lower 
terms. But the prefcnt emergency would not admi'c 
of a lonjEer delay. Peace, be faw, was not now 
to be obtained ; and two envoys had at this very 
time arrived at the court of Gentius, in order to 
put the finilliing band to an alliance, between 
IMyrlcum and Rome. In ihis fituation Perfeus had 
recourfe to a flratagem. He agreed to the terras of 
Ceotlus, and defired that bts ambafladors might 
attend to receive the fubfidy, and to fwear to the 
dur performance of the treaty; when he ordered 
the three hundred talents to be delivered to them; 
and in order to givfe the greater folemnJty to the 
ait, the trtaiy was executed in prefcnce of his 
whole army, it vn^ now proper, that meFTengeVs 
(bould be fent to the Illyrian king with an account 
pf the (ranfadtoni and as the weight of treaftire 
would have prevented the necefTary ddpatch, they 
took with them bnly ten talents , leaving the 
fcpnainder.fealed up with the figoets of the Illyrian 
ambalTadors., to be delivered to confidential per- 
Tons, who were to convey it without delay. Gen- 
tlus entertained no fuf^cion; the money he was 
told was on the v/ay; and, as a proof of his at- 
tachment to IVIacedon, he immediately feized and 
imprifoned the Roman envoys. This was the very 
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thing that Perfeus had in view. "He has now, " s o K 
faid be, "advanced too far to recede; and Qiould \"' 
*' he even repent, it is impoflible the Romans Sed. 9. 
*' Ihould forgive hico. " Exulting in the fuccefs of 
hisrchemCi he commanded the money to be ftop- Otaiisi nM 
ped. This defpicablc policy, however, produced*"""''"*' 
no advantage to Perfeus. It facrificed , on the 
contrary, an ally, by precipitating the ruin of 
Gentius. This wretched prince, by the perfidy of 
the Macedonian king, lofing both his crown and 
his liberty; Anicius, the Roman praetor, having 
foon after attacked htm, reduced his whole king- 
dom, and carried hini» with all his faitiily , into '^ 
captivity. 

This tranfaiflion ftrongly marks the charadler of 
Perfeus, Gentius indeed appears, from hiftory, to *"|'""*^*'^ 
have been a prince of a very unamiable charadler ";',^„J 
being a violent, mercilefs tyrant, rendered ftill 
more brutal by intemperance, to which he was much 
additSed. He ftands charged with having facrificed 
to caprice or jealoufy, foroe of bis moft valuable 
fubjcfls, and with having even imbrued his hands 
in the blond of his brother, whofe virtues be pro< 
bably confidered as his own reproach. But bow- 
ever unworthy of our pity the Illyrian may have 
been, the condud of Perfeus was not the lefs im- 
politic and unprincipled. 

Had the king of (Vlacedon adopted a more manly 
and more liberal fyftem ; had he made a proper ufe 
of the wealth and other ^cfources of which he v^as 

" See LIr. L tin. c. je. 
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fttll mader, the Romans had found his overthrow 
a work of infinite difficulty. Had be been brave, 
generous, and honcR, pot only mercenaries, but 
voluntary fuccours bad poured in to him from every 
quarter. Moft of the Grecian dates fecietly wiQied 
him fuccefs, well knowing, that in the fortune of 

ic Macedon was involved the fate of Greece. The 
Afiatics, in like manner, whatever cqnnexions 
many of them appeared to have with Rome, could 
not, without the moft painful appcehenfions, look 
forward to the probable confequences of the eiu 
tindion of the IVlacedonian power. Even Frufias 
of Biihyoia ", the moft fervile of the Roman valTals, 
had ventured to remonflrate, by his ambafTadors, 
againfl the continuance of the war. The Rhodiaos 
did more: they required both the Romans and the 
IVlacedonian king to lay down their arms, threaten- 
ing to declare war againft whictjcver power (hould 
refufe to adopt pacific ioeafures. But fuch was 
the folly of this prince, that every refource which 
might have contributed to his fafety, was either 
rejeifled or mifemployed; and he was at lafl de- 
fcrted by all , only bccaufe he was the iirn; to 
defert himfclf. 

The prefence of Aemillus gave new vigor to th* 
Roman arms. He began by improving their dif- 
ciptine ". The advanced po(b had been permitted 

I the ufe of fhields , from which many inconvenien- 
ces had arifen. Trufting to this defenfive armor. 



'* iiv. L. xliv. c. 14. 
" Liv, ibid. c. )}• Fl"^ > 
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they were often lefs watchrul of the approach of B o o k 
the foe; and even ventured to (land and flcirmiih, vii. 
■when their duty was to have retreated , and alarmed Se^. 2. 
the pofts behind them. They had frequently been 
found reclined on their (hields afleep ; and the 
gleaming of the brafs bad been known to difcovcr 
them to the enemy: the conful, therefore, gave 
djrcdions, that when employed on this duty, they 
fhould leave their fliretds " behind them. It had 
been the cuDom alfo, to give out the daily orders 
aloud to the whole army; hence the pretence, 
that they bad not been heard dillinftly, afforded 
an excufe * or at lead a palliation for every failure 
in duty; and what was ftill more dangerous, no 
fooner bad the orders been delivered out, than 
tbe enemy generally was apprized of them> Tbe 
conful, therefore, gave it in command, that thence- 
forth tbe military tribunes Qiould whifper their 
orders to the firft centurion y he to tbe officer under 
him, and fo on* until every perfon had received 
them. At the fame time, notwithllanding the 
fcverity with which thefe regulations were infor- 
ccd, the attention, he paid to every thing which 
could contribute to the fecurity or refrelhinent of 
the troops, endeared him to them all. At his"'"""'*' 

- - bll MOIIl 

arrival, chey were in great want of water, which, 
in this climate, and at this fcafon of the year ", 
was exceedingly diftrefCng; and thofe who bad 

" Plutarch lays, their pihi alb were left behind, [hat 
they might guard the more againft lleep, when they were 
ferltble thit they had nothing to defend tbefflfelvec. 

*' It was cow midfummer. 
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1 o o K been fent to look out for Tome, reported, that 
vit none but brackiQi water was to be found. The 
Se^ a. verdant and leafy fummits of the mountains aroundf, 
induced Aemilius, neverthelefs , to pronounce , 
that fprings could not be far diflant; but poffibly 
the water was abforbed in thefands, ordifcharged 
through fome fubterraneous duAs into the neigh- 
bouring ocean; deep pits were, therefore, funk at 
certain didances along the Qiorci he himfeif fuperin- 
tending the workmen. I'he conrul'is opinion was 
juftified by the event. Frelh water gofhed out in great 
abundatice, and the army was relieved. The dili- 
gence of the foldier was equal to the attention of 
the general. Inftead of fullen murmuring, or the 
uproar of tumult, lately thedifgrace of the Roman 
arms, nothing was now to be heard throughout 
the camp , but the polifhing or Iharpening of arm.i , 
and the chearful buflle of men buTied in preparing 
for ai^iott. 

Perfeus , meanwhile, was ftill polled " on the 
js, and as the channel 
1 many places, he had 
added to the fecurity of his camp, by fortifying it 
towards the river with a ftrong palifade, which , 
together with the height and (leepnefs of the bank, 
rendered the approach difficult, and an attack ex. 
ccedingly hazardous. Aemilius , after fome attempts, 
finding, that here no impreflSon was to be made, 
changed his plan ". Being informed of a bye-path 

" Olymp. clii. 4. Before Christ itf4- 
** U/. L. xli7. c. jj. Plutarch in Paul. Aemilio. 
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over Mount Olympus, by the caftle of Pythium, b o ■ 
which led tothe rear of the Macedonian camp, where vn. 
it was not, defended by any intrenchraenc , he dc- SetS. 2. 
tached a body of eight thoufand men, under the !'"'|'' ""^ 
command of Scipio Naficz ; and Fabius Maxtmiusiiu hu at 
his eldeft fon. This detachment had public orders "!• '""*'"• 
to embark on board the fleet then on the coaft, - 

and^ make a defccat on Tome of the maritime parts 
of iMdcedon ; but with fecret inftruiaions to return 
as foon as night had fet in , and afcend the moun< 
tain, thefummit of which, by computation, they 
were to gain early in the morning of" the third 
day ; Aemtlius, meantime, employing the enemy's 
attention in the plain, by repeated attacks on their 
lines. The Macedonians had neglefted the pafs by 
Olympus, fo that the Romans advanced without 
oppofttion, till a Cretan deferter having at length 
given notice of their approach, a detachment of 
twelve thoufand men was fcnt to repulfe them. 
But it was now too lace; the enemy were already 
in polTcnion of the fummit; and, after a fbort 
though Oiarp c6nfli<fi , drove the Macedonians 
down the mountains; who* in their flight to the 
camp , fpread the alarm , that the Romans were 
preffirig hard upon their rear. 

Struck with terror, the king, asufoal, loft fight '*"'"'*" '^ 
at once of all the advantages of his fituation ; and as ^r/"i« t* 
if on the point of being immediately furrounded, Pii»*- 
broke up his camf) , and fled to Pydna: hewifhedto 
have retreated even farther. He talked of dilbanding 
hrs army ; of fecuring.ail the cattle and grain in the 
feveral llrong holds throughout Macedon j ofJaymg 
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Boon the country walle to deprive tlie Romans of fub- 
VII. fiftence; and of retreating into his interior provinces* 
ScdL z. where the numberlefs defiles and intricate windings, 
would enable hinn to bafile for ever the purfuing 
enemy. The reprefentations of his otHcers checked 
thefe timid and unmanly purpofes. He had flill , they 
told hitn , a force far fuperior in numbers to the 
Roman army; and his men, Bghting as they no vr 
would, in defence of their altars and their families, 
thofe pledges which every generous mind holds moft 
dear, and animated befides by the prefence of their 
fovereign fharing every danger with them, would 
certainly exert a vigor that could hardly fail of pro- 
ving vidorious. Alhamed, though probably not 
convinced, he alTumed a more refolutc countenance, 
and commanded his army to form under the walls of 
Aemiiiui Fydna; where, foon after, Aemilius appeared in 
■dvancci order of battle , having been previouny joined by the 

detachment from the mountains- 

bnt d<reii Nafica, fluQied with his late fuccefs, urged the 

fighiiDf oBtiicQofui to begin the attackinftandy". But the Mace- 

(hifirmag donians were refrcfhed, while the Romans were 

fatigued and almoll parched with drought after their 

precipitate march through fandy roads, expofed to 

the fultry heat of the mid-day fun. " Young man," 

replied the conful, " at your years 1 fbould have 

" thought as you do ; at mine, you'will aA as I (faall :" 

*nd on what and having given direiflions to markout the ground 

■Gconnt. Jqj incamping; and to indofe It with a ditch and 

rampart , he ordered the rear to ihove into it , as foon 

as it was completed; the front-ranki ftill prefenting 

" See Lir. L. zliv. c. jti. Flutarch in Paul. Asmilio. 
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an unbroken face to the enemy, until the reft of the b r 
battalions having fucccffivcly quitted the field, they vli. 
alfo fell back in like manner without confufion , Se«, 3. 
thoughintheprefenceofan embattled foe: a lematk- 
able inftance of the excellence of Roman difcipline. 

The enfuing night, there happened an eclipfe of Ectipfcoftiw 
tbe moon". The Roman foldiers were apprized of """'"' 
it) the tribune Sulpicius Gallus having foretold ii to 
theconful , and, with his permiflion, to the whole 
army. But in the Macedonian camp it occafioncd 
the ereaceft difmav> This phaenomcnon they were difftotet 
acculiomed to view with terror; and they now,b,|(o„,„ 
confidcred the darkening of the lunar orb as a furc m* Mieedo. 
prcfage of the extindtion of the glory of Maccdon. """ ''"'""^■' 

Next morning the two armies were drawn out in nstiie of 
order of battle ; but, however fpirited and determined '''''" ' 
in appearance, probably rather for the purpofeof 
obferving each other's motions, than with any ferious 
intentions to engage " ; the conful as well as the king 
betraying , in their whole conduifl much irrefolution 
and anxiety. Early in the day Perfeus withdrew from 
the field into Pydna , " to offer ," he told his foldiers. 
" his fupplications to Hercules ;"a god, fays Plutarcb^ 
who never hears ;he coward's prayer. AemiIius,more 
artfully protraifled the time , facrificing beaft after 
bead, under pretence that the omens were not yet pro- 
pitious, until, upon the flaying of the twenty-firft 
vi<ftim,the arufpices had orders to announce to the 
army, " that the gods had promifcd them the viflory, 
•' on condition they flood on the defcnfive. " The 

" Liv. L. xliv. c. 37. F.utbbi lup. « 

Liv. ibid. c. jt. 49. 
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» o K Roman writers fcruple not to acknowledge, tliat 
VII. this language of piety was all an artifice devifed by 
Se<^. 2. the conful bimfelf. During the former part of (tie 
day, 'the Romans had the fun in their faces'; Aemilius 
wilhed to defer engaging, until his declination to the 
weft had relieved his army from this inconvenience. 
The IVIacedgnian phalanx, befides, was poded 
on advantageous ground , and prefented to view 
fach ao impenetrable front of interwoven (hiclds 
and pikes, as fecmed to bid detiance to the moft 
vigorous affault. Aemilius hirafelf was wont to con- 
fefs , that fo Arong was the impreflion which the 
light of this formidable phalanx had made on his 
mind, that a certain terror always attended the re- 
colieflion of that day. He was therefore defirous, that 
the Macedonians fhould begin the attack , ia hopes 
they might break their ranks as they advanced, 
krooeht OB by Tbefe were the reafpns which the conful alledged 
m'nl^inu fo' ^'s conduct. Livy ", however, is of opinion , 
that his real purpofe was to amufe and reftrain the 
Roman foldiery , who were impatient of delay ; and, 
at icaft for that day, not to have ventured a battle. 
At length , an unlooked-for incident" put an cod 
to all farther hefitation. Towards three in the after- 
noon, fomeThracian foldicrs endeavouring to in- 
tercept a Roman convoy,or , accordlngto others, to 
fcize a horfe that had efcaped from the Roman lo 
the Macedonian lines, afkirmifb enfued . and large 
reinforcements being detached from both arnues, 
the engagement foon became general. 

Lif . L, xliy. c. 40^ - ** PlutaichinPtuI* Aemilio. 
'An 
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An exaA detail of this battle is not at prcfent to room 
be obtained, as mod part of the narracive , which ^1'- 
Polybius and Livy had given of it, is long fince SeS. %• 
loft; the principal circumftanccs, however, may 
be gathered from the few fads which Plutarch and 
the later hi ftorians have preferved. 

It began in a manner that threatened utter dif- The Romimi 
comfiture to the Romans. Having attempted to |^''J^V^,, 
make an-imprelfion on the front of the IMacedoniaa 
phalanx, the length of whofe pikes rendered itim- 
pollible for the Roman foldiers to reach the enemy 
.with their fwords, their firfl line was broken, ^nd 
cut in pieces; and thefecond, difcouraged by the 
late of their companion* , declined the charge, and 
retreated. Could this body of Macedonian infantry 
iiowhavepuQ)edon,withoutlo(ingthatcopipadform 
and fohdity which coodituted its (Irengtli, the fate oC 
the Roman army hud been at once decided. The con- 
ful's prefence of mind faved them from deftrudion. 
He immediately ordered his men to divide into fmall 
platoons i and , inftcad of ruQiing againft this danger, 
ousrarapart with unavailing intrepidity, to mark the 
feveral breaks and interftices into which the long-ex- 
tended front mud necefTarily open as it advanced « 
froaa the irregularity of the ground^ and the different 
exertions of the combatants ; to penetrate between the 
pikes into thofe vacant fpaces, and charge the enemy 
fword-in-hand. 'I'his manoeuvre had all the fuccefi but «bbta r 
that could have been expeded. The inftanta void l^^""!"'"* '•*• 
fpace appeared, the Romans, piercing through it into 
the very heart of the phalanx, dealt dedrudlion on 
every fide. The pike, meaaijr^Ue, remained a cumber- 
Vol. 1L T 
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> ■ ous cmbarraflnrnt in the bandsof the Macedonian 

VII. foldier; and the ranks, from their being wedged to- 

Sed. a. gether, were flaughtered without the power of refill. 

ance. The Roman armory befides, had confiderable ad* 

vantage over the Macedonian in clofe combat. The 

fword of the Macedonians was (hort, and their bock- 

lers fmall and flight ; the Romans, on the contrar>'abad 

fhreldsthatco vfcred them from head to foot,andfworcls 

ponderous,weIl-tempered,ando{powerful execution. 

At the fame time that difcomfiture was thus 

fpreading along the wfaolefront of the phalanx, both 

the flanks and the rear were iikewife fuccef^fuUjr 

attacked. So that this formidable raafs of warriors , 

■which bad lately fo fierce an afped , now exhibited 

one continued fcene of diforder and carnage* 

The vidory was no longer doubtful , and the rage 

of battle was beginning to fubfide, when an uncx- 

peded event unhappily added to the (laughter of this 

ToDiicCua't bloody day. The younger Cato, fon to the cenfor, 

difttfb tt and afterwards married to one of the ecmful's 

SS"" daughters, had lofl his fword'*. After diftinguifliing 

himfelf in the attack on the phalanx by many a6s 

of valor, it bad fprung from his hand in the heat 

ofadion.andhe had hitherto fearched for it in vain. 

For a foldier to have returned without his fword, 

though , he had even returned vidorJous , bad been 

bighlyrcproachful". He hurried from rank to rank, 

bewailing the dif^fter and imploring the aflillance of ' 

it((ffitci<rtMi every companion and friend. A confiderable number 

'"''"•"""''■ fojn joined him, and under his command, again 

** Plutarch, in Paul. A:iniio. &inCatone, 

" £xcerpt. PJ>b. L> vi. c. z{. 
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runied Impetuoufly on the foe , relentlcfs (laughter book 
marking their way asthcy aidvanccd ; until at length vii. 
they difcovered ihe fatal fword under a heap of SeA. s. 
arms and dead bodies. Elevated with thisfuccefs, 
they charged the few that renaained unbroken , with 
redoubled ardor. Three thoufand Macedonians, 
all chofen men , had hitherto kept their ranks ; they 
were now cut off to a man. Thereftof the army fled; 
but few cfcapcd; neither flight nor darkncfs faving 
them from the Roman fword ; the purfuit being 
eagerly continued durmg the night, for upwards 
of ^fteen- miles. The (ides of the neighbouring hills 
■were covered with the dead and dying; and the river 
Leucus, which the Romans pafled the following 
morning, was even then tinged deep with blood". 

if we are to believe Plutarch", this important K^m^ifabie 
iflion wasdctermined in lefs than 
he tells us, at the ninth hour * 
tenth hour the Romans were in full pofTcfllon of 
victory. Thercturns which he gives us ofthedead, 
is not lefs amazing. Twenty-five thoufand of the 
Macedonians fell ; and of the Romans, one hundred 
at mod; according to ScipioNafica, only eighty'*. 

" Frotn this memorable day , the Macedonian phalanX 
feemg to have been held in low eftimatian. It gaineii :ittla 
credit ac Cynofcephalac ; but tha baule of Pfdna completely 
mined its reputation. 

" In Paul. Aemilio. 

" The fame with our three in the afternoon. 

»• Thecircomftancesofthisb.t I?, as related by Plutarch, 
will liiggeft to the reader of reBcdion* many teafons for 
doubt.ng the truth of this actounu 

T (t 
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■ o o K Itisalfo remarkable .thattheauxiliary troops of tlie 

VII. IVlacedonian king , and particularly the Thraciaa 

SeA. 2. horfe, who at the battle on the Fencus had done 

^'m*"-'"*" inipoftantfervice, and might have retrieved, perhaps, 

itttn. the fortune oF the day , appear to have taken no {bare 

in the engagement *°. Are we to fuppofe , that they 

bad received the cooful's golfl ? or that they difcfaiaed 

to fight fora prince who had not the fpirit to fight for 

bimfclf ? WecertaintyhaveitonLivy's "authority, 

that the Bifaltae , aThracian tribe to whom Ferfetw 

made application in his flight * denied him affiflance ; 

and that the Thracians he had in pay , as foon as 

they had reached the banks of the Strymon , abao- 

doncd his fervice, and retired homeward. 

mrtaiiittto Immediately onthedefeatofhisarmy, FerfeuSt to 

'*"•' terror, fled frotnPydna, efcorted by aconfiderable 

body of cavalry ; but numbers of the Macedoniaa 

infantry , who were making their cfcape from the 

field , coming up , and infulting the faorfemen , to 

whofe cowardice and treachery they imputed the 

difcomfiture , Ferfeus began to fear * that an affray 

would follow , in which he might poflibly be in. 

volved, Apprehenfive of the confequenccs , be 

flruck off from the road into the thickcfl part of a 

wood , through which, with great difficulty, and 

with only a few attendants , he at length > about 

midnight, made his way to Pclla. 

Ui diftttetion Ihe.anguifl] of difappointed ambltioot remorfe* 

sod tttocitj ! and terror, racked the tyrant's mind, and added to 

his natural ferocity. Euetus and Eudaeus, two 

principal oflicersof his exchequer, having ventured 

" Liv, L. xliv. c. 43> " Ibid. c.4{. 
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to blame fome part of his conduA, he dabbed them rook 
vrith his own hand ". Shocked and alarmed at this vil. 
uSt of barbarity , his other lords refufed to approach ScdL z> 
him; fo that, not knowing where to hide himfelf, obi>Et<iio 
or whom to triift , he fct off again from Pella before i*'" t"*"* » - 
break of day , taking with him what treafure he 
could carry. The whole force he had now to attend 
bim ", confided of three captains of auxiliaries itandoncd b* 
( every Macedonian having deferted him) Evander '*>• M"*- 
the Cretan, Neon the Boeotian, and Archidamus *"""" 
the Aetolian, together with five hundred Cretan 
mercenaries, who had been allured by the hopes of 
fharing the treafure of which they faw him in poFTef- 
fion. He fufpeded their motive; and, to fave the 
reft , fuffered them to carry off a number of vcflels of 
gold and filver, which he had delignedly caufcd to 
be fcattered in their way. 

The third day after the battle, he entered hchi* Am;: 
Amphipolis '*, to as little purpofc as he had p'"''"*'*' 
entered Pella. He would have addreffed the people, 
before whom he prefented himfelf with his eldeft 
Ion, in hopes of exciting their compaffion, when 
a gulh of tears (lopping his utterance, he made 
fignt to Evander to fpeak for hini^ but they ■■diidrinai 
unanimoufly refufed to hear him, exclaiming with ^"""**'"*' 
indignation, "Away, away, left wc alfo (hould 
•• be involved in ruin. " Driven in this digraceful riekiia 
manner from Amphipolis, he hafteoed to the fea- '"^"p^'oSu 

" Plut. in Paul. Aemilio. 

'* Lib. obi Cup. c. 4]. FlutioPau!. Acmilto.' 

'* Li?. L. xllv. c 4J. 
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BOOH Tide , in order to pafs over into Samothrace , where 

VII. the reputed holineft of the place promifed him , be 

Sect 2. imagined, a fecure afylum. But anxious to fave 

his treiifure, not lefs than to fave his life, he could 

not think of leaving with the Cretans what his fears 

et«-rt»hM had induced him to difperfe among them. Among 

kit CrtuB the vcffiels which ihey had carried ^fE, he told 

them , were certain vafes which had belonged to 

Alexander the Great, for which, ifrefiored, tbejr 

Jhouid receive the moft ample recompence. The 

Cretans of thofe days are faid to have furpafTed 

all the nations of the earth in fraud and artifice: 

they were , neverthclefs , overmatched on this 

occafioa. Depending on his royal word, they , 

redored to Perfeus mofl of the vafes he required , 

t'> the amount of thirty talents ; but he forfeited 

his promife : they received nothing in return. 

tduui. By this time, a total revolution had taken place 

Ih!"to<at throughout Macedon , one of the moft rapid 

MaMdon. recorded in the page of hiflory. In fifteen days 

after Aemilius had begun to put his army in motion, 

all that formidable armament under Perfeus was 

broken and difperfed ;- and in two days after the 

defiMt at Pydna , the whole country had fubmitted 

to the conful. I'his extraordinary change, etfedled 

fo foon and with fo much facility, Plutarch " feeks 

to afcnbe to tome miraculous interpoficion of the 

gods, exerted in favor of Koroe; " that a people, 

" hitherto eminent for the love they bore tolthcir 

" kings, fhould now, as if the cbiei bulwark of 

*' In Aemilio. 
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* their condliution were overthrown, and all were book 
■* fallen with it, have at once given up all tboughu ▼"• 
** of rdidance , and have renounced their native Se^ 3« 
** and kindred princes ! " But the caufe ia ealiljr 
tiifcovered in the condud of Perfeus himfelf. The 
ptifillanimity , the cruelties , and fordidoeft of this 
tijihapp)' prince, had loft him that affedion which 
he certainly poflcfTi^d in the beginning of his retga, 
and from which a wife and virtuous king had 
derived ftrength and fccurity. But even a foreign 
yoke feemed now, to the Macedonian nation, 
more tolerable than the domination of a native 
tyrant, equally mercilefs and oppreflive ". 

As foon as it. was known that Perfeus had fled TkeRomiw 
to Samothrace, the praetor Oflavins failed thither f,"',"s^ 
in purfuit of him ". Perfeus had t.«ken fhcltcr inrnmhrMBi , 
the temple of Caftor and Pollux. The difficulty 
was, how to draw him from thence without violat- 
ing the privileges of a fantftudry , heldin thehighcll 
reverence by the pagan world. Evandcr had accom- 
panied him ; and the Romans availed themfelves 
of this circumftance. The priefts to whom the 
fuperintendcncy of the ifland belonged , were aflced, 
whether it was not a defilement of the facred 

" "We ire fometimes apt to queflira the charaAer which 
the Roman writers have dr&wn of this prince , and to 
fufpeA, that the colo<ing has been overcharged : but that 
he Ihould have been thus abandoned by his own fubje^s, 
fomi a prefumpcive cfidence againll him , to which it is 
difficult to give an anfwer. Forfaken by a people, lately 
zealous in his fcrvice , it is hardly poilible , but his admi- 
niitiacion muft have been beyond meafurc oppicffire. 

'' Sse Liv. L. xiv. c 5 & feq. 

T4 
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B 6 K ground , that a polluted perfon Oiould there fiod a 
VII. retreat ? and why this holy afylum was permitted 
Se<St 9 toHvander, the adafEn of king Humenes, and the 
impious profaner of the Delphic temple ? Perfeusp 
who foon had notice that livander was not to be 
prote<5lM, felt, with excruciating agony , the coa- 
fequences of his being delivered up. The king 
bad not one guilty fccrct , to which this worthJefa 
afTociate was not privy ; and in the hands of tbe 
Ronnans , the hopes of life might tempt him to 
thcdaftardij reveal all. Apprehenfive of the event, he endea. 
»mh*h«""' voured to perfuadc Evander to prevent, by x 
(Kaa[& to: Voluntary death , the tortures that certainly awaited 
him , fliould the Romans once have bim in their 
power. The Cretan feemcd convinced , and agreed 
to poifon himfelf; but the king perceiving that 
tie procradinated , and beginning co fear that be 
meditated an cfcape , procured him to be murdered; 
and corrupted Theondas , chief of tbe Samothraciaa 
priefts , to report that be died by his own handSk 
This perfidious treatment of tbe unhappy inflru- 
ment he himfelf had employed , and whofe chief 
guilt it was , that he bad too faithfully obeyed the 
orders of fucb a mafter, deprived Perfeus of bis 
few attendants that remained, almoft all of them 
going over to the Romans. The Macedonian 
monarch had before this, folicited Aemilius " to 
accept his fubmiffion; but though this rcquefl was 
conceived in the mod abjed terms, the conful 
tefufed to iifteo to any projioliil that was not 

" Lit. L xh. c. 4i 
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accompanied with a rcftgnation o( the regal title, book 
The only refource that now remained to this vii. 
wretched prince , was to attempt an efcape to the Scd. 2i 
Thracian coall, and to implore the proteiflion of 
Cotys his late ally. Oroandes, the captain of a 
Cretan vefTel , who lay offSamothrace, had engaged 
to take htm on board the enfuing night, when 
under favor of the darknefs he might elude the 
vigilance of his enemies. He bad accordingly 
caufed his treafure to be fbipped ; but when he 
reached the (bore, tohisinexpreflibleBiortification, 
Oroandes was already failed with alt his wealth. 
Thus bereaved of his treafure, and expofed to his 
enemies , he wandered difconfolate for fome houri 
along the beach, and was forced, at the approach 
of morning, to {brink back to his fandluary , which 
■with difficulty he reached before the Romans could 
prepare to intercept him. In addition to his mis- 
fortunes, Ion of Theflalonica, his chief favorite, 
to whofe care be had intruded the younger part of 
his family , now dcferted alfo to the Roman admiral, fl">i« iii«- 
to whom he delivered up all the royal children J'^^Jj"^" 
committed to his charge* Abandoned thus by all rntitadm ti 
but his cideft fon Philip, without a probability of* " 
efcape , without means even of fubfiftence , be was 
under the neccffity of furrendering at laft to Ofla- 
vius , who immediately fet fail with his prifoner 
to Amphipotis , and from thence tranfported him 
to the coaful's camp. 

Aemiliits received the kbg '" " 

" Plutarch, in Paul. Aemilio. 
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BOOK whatever Perfeus defervcd , did the viiftor Ktde 
VII. honor. The Macedonian, remarkably mean under 

Sed. 2. every revcrfe of fortune, approached with the mofl 
abjed fervility, bowing his face to the earth, and 
endeavouring, with his fupfi^iant arms, to grafp 
the knee* of Aemilius. ** Why, wretched man," 
faid the proud Roman, '^ doft thou acquit fortune 
** of what might fcem her crime, by a behaviour 
** which makes it appcdr that thou deferveft htx 
*■ indignation? Why doftthou difgrace my laurels, 
" and detraft from my glory , by (bowing thyfelf 
** an abjedt adverfary, and unworthy of having 
" a Roman to contend with? Courage in the 
" unfortunate is revered even by an enemy, and 
** cowardice, though attended with fucccfs, is, 
*• by the Romans, treated with contempt 

This flern and humiliating addrefs , which i 
more generous conqueror would have fpared , he 
feemed afterwards to temper, by raifing him from 
the ground , and bidding him neverthelefs , to hope 
every thing from the clemency of the Roman 
people. Of this boafted clemency , Ptrfeus foon 
had the mod bitter experience. A fpc<flacle to his 
enemies in the fireets of Rome, he was forced to 
' adorn the vigor's pomp, expofed, with all his 
family , before the conful's tiiumphal car. With 
much earneftnels he begged of Aemilius to favc 
hiin from this ignominy : " It is in his own power 
" to fdve hirafelf," replied the obdurate Roman. 
\ The triumph ended, he. was cad into a dank and 
dreary prifin , the common receptable of the 
tnejnefl mAlefuiftors, and fed on ibe fjme allavraQ<^c 
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with thefe outcafts of fociety; until Aemilius , book 
probably aOiamed *' of fuch excefs of cruelty, vii. 
procured his removal to a cleaner apartment, and Sed. a^ 
took care he (hould be fupplied with better food; 
but , unable to brook his almoft unparalleled reverfe !>'■<>■ <>( 
of fortune, and the contempt with which he was " "*" 
treated, this wretched prince foon after ftarved 
hinifelf to death. If we are to believe others, he 
ended his days in a nnanner yet more dreadful. 
The foidiers who guarded him, from fomc pro- 
vocation which he had given, marked him as the 
objed of their vengeance; and, finding no other 
means more effe<3ual, contrived to hinder him from 
fleeping. They watched him by turns , and ufed 
fuch diligence to effed their purpofe, that, worn^""""^ 
out at laft with want of reft, he expired. His 
elded fon Philip *' and one of his younger fons, 
arc fuppofed to have died before him. Another 
fon, Alexander, became fo great a proficient in 
the Roman language, as to be able to difcharge 
the office of a writing-clerk; in which capacity 
he is fajd to have been employed by the chief 
magtflrates of Rome. 

Such the uncertainty of human greatnefs ! and 
fuch the clofe of the royal houfe of Macedon , once 
one of the moil illunrious the world had ever Teen, 
and whofe empire feemed » by its Arength and 

** Plutirch telii at , that thofe Macedonian nobles who 
were obliged id remove to Rome , f.und afterward) an 
•dlive pioU&'T in Aemrlius. 

*' Livy (L. xlii. c. fZ.) (ays he wai bii brother, and 
bis fon only bj adoption. 
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BOOB vigor , to promife (lability for a length of ages f 

vn. Perfeus reigned eleven years. And from the death 

Se<a. a. of Alexander the Great , to the final fubverfion of 

the IVlacedonian monarchy , ooe hundred and fixty 

.stttieneit ycars only had elapfed. 

JioBofM^'' '^^^ fpiritof Rome appeared ftill more glaringly 
ctdaB. defpotic in the fettlement of Macedon **, and the 

policy ftie now obferved towards the feveral dates 
of Greece. Ten comraiflioncrs were appointed to 
afitft the conful in arranging the IVIacedoniaa 
affairs; the principal outlines of which arrangement, 
had previoufly been traced out to them at Rome. 
In confequeoce of this plan , a new form of govern- 
ineDt took place throughout Macedon. The whole 
kingdom was divided into four didrids ; the 
inhabitants of each were to have no connexion, 
ietennarnages , or exchange of polTcfCons , with 
thofcofthe other diftrids, but every part to remain 
totally feparated and didindl from the red. They 
were neither to fell timber themfctves, nor to 
permit others to fell any. They were not to import 
fait ; nor even where they had it in plenty , to 
export it, but under certain regulations laid down 
by their Roman mailers. They were prohibited 
the ufe of arms, unlefsin thofe places which were 
expofed to the incurftoas of the barbariaa borderers. 
They were permitted to work their iron and copper- 
mines; but the working of thofc of gold and filver 
was ftriaiy prohibited ; probably left the Mace- 
donians, by thus acquiring wealth, ibould regain 
any portion of their former greatnefs. They were 
** Lit, I, xlf. c. 29. 
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excluded from all fiiare in the adminiftration of b k 
government; fome unimportant offices in the civil vii. 
department excepted, which were delegated to Se<^. 94 
certain municipal officers annually chofen by the 
IVlacedonian people. Whilfl all the nobles of 
IMacedon, alt who had held any command in the 
king's fleets or armies; all governors of towns, 
and officers of his court; all , in a word , who had 
been in any Qiape diftinguifhed by high birth, 
large pofleflions, eleganr living , or any circum- 
ftance which raifed them above the level of the 
vulgar, were ordered, with all their children above 
the age of fifteen , under pain of death , to leave 
their native land , and tranfport tbemfelves into 
Italy *'. 

A more fevere humiliation could hardly have' 
been devifed : indeed , a more complete debafement 
almod baffles imagination. Mud we not then turn Mifreprifta- 



conVey the idea, that the Roman conqueft be-"'* 
flowed liberty on Macedon ? But it feems, that 
the overthrow of royalty , and the fubjedting a 
kingdom to the far more oppreflive yoke of a ' 
Roman fenate, was, in the language of Rome, to 
give liberty to a people. In one point alone , the 
alteration feems atfirft fight to have been favorable 
to the conquered. They were to pay tlie Romans 
one half only of the taxes they were accuftomed 
to pay to their kings. Had this indulgence been 
even meant as a relief, it had been a poor com- 
V Lit. L. xlv. c, 32. 
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Book penralioo for a difracmbered kingdom, bereaved 
VII. of its chief ftrength by the expuKion of its nobJefl 
Se<3. a, aod moil refpedtabte families, and bid proftrate 
beneath a foreign yoke. But, ia truth, even this 
ditninution of taxes , in the prefent impoverifhed 
flaCe of fVlacedon , far from being di<^ated by mercy, 
was the refuli of neccflity. It was the utmoft that 
Macedon could bear. The Roman conful had noC 
only pofleffed himfelf of the numerous magazines 
and' granaries which Ferfeus had erected through- 
out his territories, and plundered the royal palaces 
of all the rich furniture, precious vafes, and other 
coflly mahufadurcs, in which they are faid to 
have abounded; he had alfo drained the kingdom 
of its wealth . having every where feized on all the 
rrsdigiout treafure he could Bnd. The amount there is reafon 
**incoiihe jq conje(2ure , muft have been prodigious, as ic 
MMcdBB. appears, that the Romans tbemfelves were induf- 
trious to conceal it, every one of their hiftoriaos 
giving us a different account of the matter. From 
one circumftance , however, which we have oa 
the authority both of Cicero **and Plutarch, fome 
}udgnTent cpay be formed. In confteqiience of the 
money brought into the treafury by Aemilius oa 
his return from the Macedonian war, the Romans 
were exempted from taxation during the fpace o( 
a hundred and twenty-five yeary *'. 

** Tantum in aerarium pecuniae (Paulus) inrexit, ot 
nnius imperatoris praeda finem attulerit Citbutorum — dys 
Cicero. Da Off. U ii. a?. " 

*' Until the conrulOiif) of Hirtins and Panfa , who were 
•oofuls iri the firft war between Cae£ai aud Antony. 
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ThearrangeiaeDtof the adminiflration of govern- b o o f 
ment in lllyricum, was conduiSed on the fame plan vii. 
with that of Macedon. Se(fl. 9. 

Aemiiius concluded the fettlement of Macedon TriqmpnaT 
vrith the celebration of triumphal games at Amphi- K'mei "reiira. 
polis " i to which all the neighbouring nations both ^^„r7i 'a' 
of Europe and of Afia were invited. The magni- Anipb>[>.>iii, 
ficence exhibited on this occafion furpalTed , we 
are informed, all that this part of the world had 
ever fcen. Befides the extraordinary pomp and 
elegance with which the various fports were in- 
troduced, and the richnefs of the prizes bellowed 
on the fucccfsful candidates, all the ornaments of 
gold and filver, with every thing precious, elegant, 
and rare, that had been found in the numerous 
palaces of the Macedonian princes, were omenta' 
tioufly difplayed, and thefcenery beautifully diver- 
fiHed with fuch prodigious quantities of curious 
armor, exquifite paintings, and (inifhed ftatues, 
that the eye was not only filled , but dazzled with 
the variegated profufion. The conful prided him- 
felf in exhibiting thefe fplendid marks of vidory, 
and he was probably no lefs pteafed with the op> 
portunity of imprelltng on the different nations wha 
witneffed them , an awful idea of the power of Rome, 
before which, an empire, feemingly fo formidable, 
and provided with fuch ample means of ftrength 
and defence, had not been able to fbnd. The 
vaft concourfe of people that crowded to the fight, 
as well as the Roman armieii in the neighbourhood, 
were all entertained , at the fame time , by Aemilius, 

*' Liv. L. k\v. c. iZj ;]. Fmt. in Paul. Aemilio. 
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S e o K ia the tnoft fumptuous manner, from the flores 
V- which had lately belonged to the Macedonian king. 

Seft. z. And fuch was the abundant provifion of all things, 
that thefe feafts were not only continued as long 
as the games lafted, but the guefts were, at their 
departure , prefentcd with whatever they chofe to 
take away. In the midft of the different pompous 
pageants produced at this fcftival, was ken to 
arife an immenfe pile of various weapons and inftru. 
ments of war, which at the dole of the folemoity 
the Roman foldiers , upon a certain fignal, fet on 
fire and deftroyed. Thefc, it feems, were the 
Icaft valuable part of the Macedonian arms, not 
worth the transporting to Rome , and improper to 
be left in the hands of a vanquiflied people. 
From Amphipolis Aemilius direi^cd his courfe 

Trtatmcnt to Epirc. The Epirots had fubmitted fome time 

•fEpiMby before; and thofe leaders who had been inftrumen- 

tbtRomaa*! ' -in- •■■<«■ ■ 

tai m promoting the alliance witb IVlacedon , and 
■who had not faved themfelves by flight} had all 
fallen by the fword , or been delivered up to the 
Romans. The conful now gave out, that the 
Roman garrifons were immediately to be withdrawn 
from Epire , and the whole country refliored to 
the enjoyment of it's liberties; and having fum* 
moned ten of the principal inhabitants from every 
town to attend him, commanded them to collet 
whatever filver or gold was to be found in their 
houfcs or temples, in order to be delivered, at 
an appointed day, to perfons to be commiflioned 
by him for that purpofe. The requifition was 
pundually complied with : and , lulled into pro- 
found 
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found Tccurity, the Epirots fondly pleafed tlietrt- b o o ir 
felves with the thought, that this heavy contri- vii. 
bution was all the penalty they were to incur. Seil. a. 

But they knew not the atrocity of Ronaan policy. - 
Parties of foldiers ", under various pretences, were 
difpatched to their different towns fo as to arrive 
about the fame time; with orders, that on the their pnii. 
fame day, and at the fame hour, they fljould feize, *'°J["^"* 
for flaves, every native of Ppire, level the walls 
of their cities , and totally defpoil them of all ihey 
poffeffed. The gold and filvcr having, in obe- 
dience to the conful's commands , been accordingly 
brought in and delivered to the Roman officers , 
the fignal was given, and a hundred and fifty 
thoufand perfons , unheard, unconviAed , unfuP' 
peifting, without any particular crime even alledgeJ 
againfl them, were, at one inftant , doomed to 
flavcry, their dwellings given up to the fpoiler, 
and all their towns, to the number of feventy^ 
laid in ruins: a deed fo horrid, and of fuch exceed- 
ing perfidy, that, to ufe the words of a judicious 
hiftorian , Ijhould not believe U , had any one writer 
/aid to the contrary '*. - 

Plutarch ** endeavours to exculpate Aemilius. 
This military execution , he would have us believe, 
vas altogether contrary to the gentlencfs of his 

" Lir. L- xlv. c 1 4. Plut- in Paul. Aemilio. 

" Raleigh's Hiilory of the World. 

** Plutarch faj I , Every Toldier had only eleven drachma^ 
to his (harC (fomenhat more than dven (hiliings.) Livy fays- 
ThHeveiyhoTfeman got 41:0 denarii (about 12I. 18s. ^i.j 
anit every foot foldier half tUat fum. 

Vot. II. y 
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BOOK difpoHtion: andheonly yielded obedience to ordert, 
VII. which it was not in his power to control. Should 
Sed. a. this cxcufe be admitted , in what light muft the 
Roman fenate appear ! But from the manner in 
which Aemtlius had jufl before treated the Aetolians, 
we are led to form of him a very different judgment. 
B*rb*fun Violent difputes had for fome time prevailed among 
trea.memof [[je people of Actolia, a great number of them 
.*" '*°*' having declared in favor of the Romans, whillt 
others were (till for maintaining an oppofition to 
a power, which they faw threatened ruin to the 
Aetotian liberties. Kncouraged by the fucce& of 
Aemilius in [Macedon, two chiefs of the Roman 
fa^ion ", Lyfifcus and Tifippus , obtained from 
A. Baebms, the Roman commander in Aetolia , 
a body of foldiers ; and furrounding the place where 
the convention of the Aetolian eflates was held, 
fell unexpededly on thofe in the contrary iotereft, 
and having put to the fword five hundred and 
fif:y of the principal perfons, banifhed the reft, 
and conhfcated the pofTeffions of them all. The 
jnatter was foon after laid before Aerailius; and 
the families of thofe who bad periflied, together 
■with the unhappy exiles, made application to him 
for redrefs. His anfwer is memorable. The only 
qurllion before him, he faid ", was, ''To what 
** party the fufferers had belonged ; if not friends 
" to Rome, whatever they had fuffered , they had 
•* fuffered defervedly :" nor would he reverfe the 
iniquitous deiree. Yet fo flagitious in. the eyes 
of the Romans themfelves was the barbarous deed, 
** Lir. L. xlv. c. 48- " ^bii. c. jr. 
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^at tliis acquittal of the perpetrators of it , <Ild not book 
lave Baebius ; he was pronounced guilty of having vii. 
debafed the Roman toldiery, by making them the ScSL. 2. 
inhumaii inftruments of the perfidious maFTacre. 

From Livy it appears, that this deciGon of the Hnmiiiitisn 
Aetolian caufe , in which Rome feems indeed to"*''""'' 
have laid afide all difguife, completed the humilia- 
tion of moft of the Grecian commonwealths. The 
creatures of Rome became now all-powerful in almofl, 
•very place : they obtained poffcflion of every magif- 
tracy; and the direiftion of every meafure: vrhilfl; 
thofc who prefumed to vindicate their ancient liber- 
ties, or even to recommend temperate counfels, 
were marked out as harbouring treafonable defigns 
againf): their Roman lords , or of having fome fecret 
connexion with their enemies. 

The Romans , on their part , did every thing to Trramiictt 
confirm them, in this fervile dejedion. Neon the p'<'«'*''"s« 
Boeotian , and Andronicus the ' Aetolian , two ibroughom 
perfons of the firft rank in their refpedive coun- "« Ore«iM j 
tries, had ferved under Ferfeus; they were both **** 
beheaded , as having departed from the allegiance 
they owed to Rome. EmifTaries were difpatched 
throughout Boebtia, and all the adjacent ftates, 
with fpecial inftrudions, to make inquiry concern- 
ing all who had favored the Macedonian interefl, 
and report them to Aemilius; when the accufed 
were commanded immediately to attend him to 
Italy, in order to take their trial. This mode- of 
inquiry was extended even to Afia. And it having 
appeared that Antiffa , a city of Leibos , had in 
the courfe of the late war received the Macedonian 
V 8 
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BOOK fleet into her harbour, and fupplied them witbpro-^ 
VII. vifioni, Labeo was fent to exterminate the infaa- 
SeA- 2. bitants, and to lay the place in ruins. 
A'liaia n. Of all the Grecian dates, Achaia alone remained 
t^nti\ no( yet totally fubdued ; having hitherto been 
w^fntt (hii exempted from this fpecies of inquiry. The reafons 
""'"*"*• of this apparent lenity, however, we are not to 
look for in the moderation of the Romans. A 
portion of the fpirit of ancient days flill animated 
that republic, from which they apprehended much 
oppofttion. And though even there they had gained 
over feveral leaders, who were prepared to betray 
the lib.crties of Achaia , it was neceffary to proceed 
with great ciccumfpeiflion, lefl the deftru<^ron of 
their own creatures fliould defeat the Roman defigns. 
Thefe confiderations Livy " himfelf mentions. He 
Dcfitai of adds another conftderation; which, for the honor 
linm.; .psinft of his country, a lefs candid hiftorian had concealed. 
' « After the fevereft fcrutiny, not the leaft vcftige 
was found of a correfpondence having ever fub- 
fifted between any member of the Achaean body 
and the late king of Macedon." Accordingly, in 
order to ground an accufation, invention was to 
fupply the place of evidence. On this account it 
■was thought expedient, that fome of the Roman 
commiffioners ftiouJd, in perfon, pafs over into 
Achaia, and either by terror or fubtitty, bring the 
' Achaean diet to make concelfions , of which advan- 

tage raigKt be taken at fome future period. 

The difhonorable fcbeme was accordingly carried 
into execution; with what fuccefs, will be fcen 
in the following pages. 

" Sec Liv. L. \\v. c. J I. See alfo Polyb. Lcgat xcir. 
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xVCHAIA, goiltlffs of any connexion with booh 
Macedon, remained uufufpicious of the Roman ^"'"■ 
V 2 Sect. I. 
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BOOK machinations. Whatever jealoufy flie might have 
VIII. entertained of the d?figns of Rome againft Greece, 
Setft. I. or however aveife, in general, the Achacans might 
t'nn^Hot ^*^* ^'^^'^ ^° '^* '****' overthrow of the Macedo* 
ibt A«iia«Ba nians i yet tl^e follies and the crimes of Perfeus , 
«»«•. ^Jth the apprphcnfion of being involved in his ruin , 

had given a bias fo different to the national councils, 
that, far from affiding that depraved and pufilla- 
pimous monarch y repeated offers had even beea 
made to fecond the Roman operations in Maccdon 
with the united ftrengtii of Achaia. But their in. 
nocence or guilt wiis a matter pcrfeiflly indifferent 
to the Romans. U Achaia Jorimdabk? was the folc 
quedion at Rome. 
Bomtjiaioai Though much fallen from her ancient fplendor* 
ofAchMi Achaia ftili maintained a refpcdable appearance 
That form of government, which had been the 
foundation of her power , ootwith (landing the wide 
breaches made by foreign cabals and domeftic 
faAion, ftill fubfifted. She was at thr head of the 
Feloponncfian Hates, and fbe pofTcfTeJ a territory 
well cultivated' and populous. Her cities were 
numerous; andTome of tbem, Corinth particularly, 
fuperbly ornamented with thofe works of magni* 
ficence and talle, which are confidered as indica- 
tions of opulence and power. All thefe, to a 
Roman eye, were objeds of envy and of rapacious 
dcfire. The Achaeans were befides diftinguifhed 
by their difcipline , and that kind of warlike know- 
ledge which eicperience alone can teach; while 
many of their leaders were equally confpicuous in 
the cabinet and the field. What rendered all thcfc 
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circumflances the more formidable to Roman jea- book 
loufy and fufpicion, was, that they could not be viii- 
fuppofed to have beheld the face of Macedon with Scd. i- 
an indifferent eye ; and yet not ihe leaft trace was 
to be difcovered of their having had any corref- 
pondence with Perfeus; an alarming proof, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of Rome , of their well- 
concerted fchemes, and of the art with which they 
were conduiaed. 

Fraught with tbefe impreflions , C. Claudius and ""'* *i>mm^t- 
Cn. Domitius Aenobarbus, the two Roman com- j^^J^ ^l,^ 
millinners ' who had Achaia for their department, 
entered the Achaean diet The infamous Calli- 
crates, whofeperfiditnispradlicesagainft his country 
have been already recorded , had previoufly deli- 
vered to Claudius and his colleague a lift of all 
thofe citizens who were mod diftinguiftied by their 
2eal for the liberties of Achaia , and from whom 
an uppofition to Roman meafures was of courfe to 
be expected. The commifHoners accordingly opened 
their addrefs to the diet with a complaint "That 
** fome of the fird men of Achaia had aAed in 
* concert with Macedon." At the fame time, they 
required that fentence of death fliould be imme> 
diately pronounced againft them; and promifed , 
that after fentence (hoold be given , they would 
produce the names of the giiilty. " After fentence 
" is given!" exclaimed the aflembly ; "what fort 
of juflice would that be ? fird name thofe whom 

' See Falfb. LegaL xcir. LiY. L. xir. c )t. Faafaa. 
in Achaicit. 

V4 
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^ K you accufe , make good your charge , and we (hall 

vlil. *• be ready to proceed againd them." — "I name 

Scifl. I. « then," refumed the cornmiRtoner; "all thofe, 

" who have borne the office of chief magiftrate o£ 

Bomiddn. ** Achaia, or have been the leadersof your armies."— 

jiidtj. p In that cafe," anrwcrcd Xeno , 9 noble Achaean 

of eminent worth, " I aifo fliall be accounted guilty, 

** for 1 have commanded the armies of Achaia; 

" and yet I am ready to make proof of my innO' 

" cence. either here, or before the fenate of Rome,"— 

" You fay well ," replied the fubtle Roman , laying 

hold on his lafl words; '^ L^i the Jenate of Rpme 

** then be the tribunal , before which you Oiall 

" anfwer.'" A decree was accordingly obtained, 

by which all whom he fliould name were to be 

fent as delinquents to Rome^ in order to anfwec 

for their condutfl *. 

Th« Achiean Thus , by 3 fentence genera], indifcriminate , 

'nrnVin"" "^'^^^>^yy 3"d ill-founded, was the ftrength of 

laiff Achaia, her noble leaders, her ableft and mofl 

faithful counfellors, in number above a thoufand, 

tranfported into a foreign land. It was an ad of 

Dpprefljon, fays a Grecian writer*, beyond the 

moCl daring attempts. even of Philip or Alexander, 

in the meridian of their power. 

thtpr?acipai This tranfac^ion , fo reproachful to Rome, ex- 

ciiirt .f thi> hibits the noble remains of virtue which ftill exiflcd 

-Mfurc!" '" ^^^ midft of Grecian degeneracy. Every other 

probable expedient to enOave, had doubtlefs been 

already tried by the Romans; and it was not, 

Oltmp. cliii. I. Before Christ iiSj. 

' Fuufan. in Acha'cis. 
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we may fafcly pronounce , till after the failure of Q o ft 
all thofe arts of corruption, which they had prac- viil. 
tifed with fuch fatal fuccefs throughout the other Seft. ij 
Grecian ftates , that they had recourfe to a deed 
fo replete with unblufliing and infamous oppreflion. 
What then mufl Achaia have- been! that in this 
little corner of Greece, not three or four chofen 
fptrits only, but upwards of one thoufand patriots 
fiiould have been found, whofe integrity had re- 
mained unfliaken amidft every effort of corruption , 
and every impreflion of fear; who, unfeduced by 
the fplendid offers of Rome, and untntiniidated by 
her arms, devoted themfclves with a manly fiea- 
dinefs to the fervice of theii country. 

This , as a famous hiftoriao * juftly calls it, was Cnti it*u. 
truly ike captivity of Greece, From the fubfequent**^"J ||^'^* 
treatment of thefe illuftrious prifoners, the defigns exuei, 
of Rome appeared notorioufly confpicuous. Indead 
of admitting them to a hearing , and inflcad of 
the fmalleft inquiry into the truth of the accufa* 
tion { the fenate imperioufly decreed , that they 
fbould be difperfed through the cities of Etruria. 
This was to add cruelty to injuftice. by depriving 
them of that mutual inteicourfe which alleviates 
the lorrows of the unfortunate. The only coloring 
they could give to thefe unjuftifiable proceedings 
was, that their caufe had been already beard, and 
their condemnation pronounced, by their own 
countrymen. Repeated deputations ' were in vain 

• Balcigh, Hiftory of the World. 
Sec Polyb. Legat, 105. is«. lay, ijp. 1J7. an4 
Faufan. nb. fup. 
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BOOK fent from the Achaean ftates , difavowing this 
VIII. pretended trial » and requefling the fenate to take 

Sc^ 1. cognizance of the matter. But tfaefe cares were 
inefifedual. The united power , however , of 
Roman influence and policy could not prove the 
piifoners to be guilty ; and yet their acquittal was 
a mcflfurc which Rome was determined never to 
permit. The anfwer of the fenate to one of tbefe 
deputations , addreffed to the chief magiArates of 
Achaia , has been preferved by Polybius'. It be> 
trays the whole fecret , and difclofes the fliamelels 
rapacity of Roman artifice. ^ It is neither advan. 
** tagcous for you ," fay the fenate , ( who , by the 
removal of fo many illuftrious perfonages, are now 
at the head of the Achaean affairs) ''nor for the 
* good of your people." ( whofe wifeft policy it is 
to fubmit in filence , and who might be raifed to 
bolder hopes than we mean they Ibould, were their 
high . fpiritcd chieftains to be reftored to them 
again) ** that the exiles fliould be fuffered to return 
^ into Achaia." Thus did the Roman fathers en- 
deavour , at the fame time . to work upon the hopes 
and fears of the Achaean magiflrates, byteminding 
them, in this indirect manner^ that the exile of 
their countrymen had placed them in the feat of 
power , and that a fecure poffeffion could only be 
infured by the abfence of thofe illunHous citizens; 
whofe return « with their fuperior talents , ami 
influence in the ftate , would reduce t^em to their 
former infignilicaacy, and roufe the fpirit of the 

* Legat. io(. 
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people to a vain ftruggte againft the irnporuion of b o o k 
a yoke, which Rome was determined to impofe. viii. 
At length, after a period of feventeen years, when Scit. i* 
more than two thirds of the unfortunate vitftims 
had periQied , either by the lawlefs outrage of their 
tyrants , or by that confuming angullh which preys 
on the unhappy '; and when Achaia was To reduced, 
that the interpofition of the remaining few could 
beoflitde avail; the fcnate granted to the furvivors 
the permillion fo often applied for in vain *. Nor 
bad even this indulgence been obtained, had it 
not been for Cato's repeated expoftulations: ** Shall 
we for ever be debating ," faid he to the feoate « 
" whether a few old Greeks ihall have leave to 
" be buried in their native land*?" An exprelEon 
of his to Folybius the hidorian , who was one of 
the exiles, paints, on this occafion, in the flrongell 
colors , the opinion which that venerable Roman 
entertained of his countrymen. When the per- 
miflion to return home bad been at lall; granted 

' Paufanias informs ut (ia Ach^cil) that "as many oE 
** thefe illuftrious ctptlres, at were found attempting to 
*' efcape out of (he handt of their oppretTofs, «wie put to. 
** death without mercy by the Romans." What a dteadful 
charge is ch:t againft Rome! 

After fome years, Folybiui informs ns, the foil citations 
of the Achaean flateswere only employed in behalf of a few 
of thofe captives, whom they applied for by name; /or, 
fays he , U>t%tb of time bad confumed almoft all tbt rifl : 
mtn, tebofe memories -ntU defervt to be beldin reoirtncti 

rovt yt Sw x«i *iWAi»( «&ctt. See Legat. isa, 
* flutarch in Gatone. 
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B o K to them , Fotybius implored Gato's niediatioa with 

VIII. the fenate, that they might alfo be reftored to 

Se<3- !• their honors. " Polybius," faid he, "you do not 

\ ** imitate the wifdom of Ulyffes ; you are for going 

** back to the den of the Cyclops » in queft of the 

" hat and belt you left behind you." 

Seventeen years, abounding in events, badelapfed^ 
as we have obferved , from the fird perpetration 
of this ad of defpotifm, to the return of the te- 
maiiiing exiles '*. We have given an unbroken 
^nd circumftantial detail of the whole of this me* 
morablc event ; and (ball now endeavour to delineate 
the other tranfadions of this period , which are not 
iels important or interefting. 
f»rth«(«. The carrying to Rome as delinquents the chief 
k^'ih'''* menofAcbaia, was only a fmall part of the Roman 
sK'i'ft plan of fubjugation. Having removed that barrier 

A(bii«i againd her tyrannical deftgns , the Romans took 
the remaining lleps with more confidence of fucce&, 
and cootemplated with a fecret fatisfadUon the future 
completion of her fchcmes. What had principally 
contributed to render the Achaeans formidable, 
was the aflbciation, which they bad framed, of 
the feveral Hates of Peloponnefui and the adjoining 
parrs. To diflblve this confederacy was the objeift 
the Romans had in view". For diis purpofe Sul- 
picius Gallus was fent to Greece , with inllrudioos 
to encourage fadion and didenfion among the dates 
compofing the Achaean league, and in the name 

** Olymp. cLvii. 2. Before Christ 141S. 
" Juft. ill. xxxiv. Ct I. Paufan. ub. fcip. 
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oF the Roman fenate to hold out the lure of pro- b o it 
tc<^lion and afliftance to all who fhoold confent to vtir. 
be difmembered from that powerful body. The Sed. 1. 
temper of the times was but too favorable to this 
infidious plan. Numbers, to ingratiate themfdves 
with the Romans, were afliduoufly employed in 
fowing every where the feeds of difcontent, and 
in foftering a jealoufy of the prefent edablifhment. 
The Spartans, above all, bore with impatience 
their prefent abjeifl condition, and wiOied eagerly 
for an opportunity of attempting a revolution. The 
Achaean councils too were perplexed, unliable , 
and turbulent; the families of thofe, who had been 
carried olF into Italy, Blled all Achaia with their 
complaints; the people warmly efpoufed the fame 
interell; and, under the pretence of fupporting 
thi< public, fpirited caufe, the faftious and rooft 
contemptible of the citizens had got poffeflion of 
the ad mini lira tiori. A general ferment thu» prevailed 
throughout all Greece ; and there was fcarccly afingle 
Aate or crty that was not tainted with corruption , 
or inflamed with anger. 

In fuch a ficuation of affairs, it was hardly poC Rid ihaii fbo. 
fible that Sulpicius could have failed to operate <•'*• 
the purpofes of his comraiflion. Pleuron.a city 
of Aetolia, which fome time before had been in- 
corporated into the Achaean league, now applied 
to be relieved from this connexion , and was pro. 
nounced an independent (late '*. A difference about 
their boundaries, between the Lacedemonians and 

" Pauf. in Acfiaxis. 
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£ K ArgiveSf was referred to the arbitration of the 
VIII. Roman commiffioner. He might eafUy have fettlfd 
Sz&. 1. the difpute; but this would not have accorded 
with his views. He chote rather to leave it to 
the decifion of Catlicrates the Achaean; who, 
being the mod infolcot of all the Greeks, and one 
of the moft flagitious ioflruments of Rome, was 
therefore the moll likely to widen the breach. 
There was , betides > a farther policy in (his. The 
Spartans, exafperated by the treatment which they 
were probably to receive from Callicrates, would 
have an additional reafon for refenting the domi- 
nation of Acbaia , to whofe fupreme court of judi- 
cature they , as part of the Achaean body, were 
now amenable; and they might refolve upon a 
reparation , and demand their independency. SuU 
. picius, accordingly, gave them a private intimation, 
that Rome was ready to encourage and aflift tbem 
in their expctfUtions of this kind. Similar intima- 
tions, it appears from Faufanias , were given to 
all the Rates belonging to the confederacy of Acbaia. 
So that this noble fabric of alliance being fliaken 
and disjoined , became every day more feeble and 
more ruinous. 
Al&inoF The Athenians, meantime ", impoveriihed by 

oiopai. jjjgjj continual wars with Maccdon, had been 
tempted by the profperous circumftances of the 
people of Oropus '*, to make a predatory incur- 
£on on their territory , and had taken and pluo* 

" Fauran. ibid. Plutarch in Catose. 
'* A city on th* confines of AtticR. 
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dercd their capital. The Oropians carried their Boas 
eotoplaim before the fenateof Rome; who, with viii. 
vrhat view is obvious , inflead of determining the Se^b i. 
matter thcnifelve^, ieft it to the decifion of the 
Sicyoniaas. They accordiagly condemned Athens 
to pay a Bne of five hundred talents; from which 
ienteacc the Athenians having appealed to the 
Romaa fenate ", the Komans , ftill farther to excite 

*' The conteft, in which this tfTair of Oroi^iii invot 
Ted the Atheniatu, holdi a diftingmfhed plice in hinoiy, 
ftoia Che Ihare it had in introducing the arts of Gr«ece 
into Rome. The Athenians , according to Plutarch ( in 
Carone] had Tent thither C.'rnea[lcs the Academic, arid 
Diogenei th; Stoic , ( to whom Ciccra ( Orator. 1. ii. ) and 
Aulus Gel'iua ( rii* I4<) add Cricolaus the Petipatetic , ) 
to plead their caufe before the fenate; the th'ct perfons, 
'doubtlefs , from whofe eloquence they thought the greaceft 
fuccefi was to be expeifted. Some years before, certalri 
Greek philofophen and orarcrs had attemr»ted to ellablifh 
themfclvet in Rome ; but thofe Romai.s who fli:l retained 
the incient fpirit of cheir ancedors, apprehenfive t^nt this 
kind of ftudy might check that martial ardoi, which they 
rather wtfli^d to encourage . procured an edict to be iffued, 
by which they were enpelled the Qty. This , according 
to Suetunius , (de Clar. Rhetor.) happened in the yea: 
of Rome 192 , in the confullhip of Caius Fannius Stiaba 
and Ktaicos Va'erius MetTiila. The prefent philofophers 
flood on a different fbiting. They came invellcd with the 
facred charaifter of BmbaiTadors ; and by the law of na- 
tion* were entitled to an honorable reception upon their 
arrival. All the. Roman youths, therefore , who had a tal^ 
for learning , crowded to hear them. Above all , they were - 
charmed with the impetuous and forcible eloquence of 
Carneades, ■»*», fayi Cicero, never attempted to fupport 
»n argument , vebicb bt did not tjlabliib , or to combat 
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BOOK the mutual enmity and contention of the Grecian 

viii. ftates , pronounced the punifliment to be exceflive, 

Sci^. I. and reduced it to a muldl of a hundred talents, 

an opinion, rebicb be did not overthrow: "qut nollani 
" unquam rem dcf^ndet, quam non probarit; naram op- 
*' pugnavic, quani non evetterit, " To that his reputatba 
filled in a fhort time the whole city , and drew an au-, 
dience of the po'icell and mod confiderable peifons in Rone. 
The report was, " that there had come from Gree<:< a 
*' man oFaftjnilhing powers, whofe eloquence, more than 
" human , was able to control and difatm the fieiceA 
•' paffions, and who had made fo firong an impreifion on 
*' the Roman youths , that, abandoning every fbimet 
*' amurcme.'t and purfuit, they burned with .an enthuGaf- 
" tic love of philoibpby alone." The faihsrs in general 
■were delighted to behold their fons thus fondly receive 
ths Grecian literature, and follow thefe wundeiful men. 
Cato on the contrary, was alarmed. From the moment 
he perceived this paffijn for Grecian learning prevail, he 
began to fear , that the Roman yuuths wuuld turn their 
ambition that wjy , and prefer the gloryof eloquence to 
reputation for arms. When he found, th.u the fame of 
thefe phiiofophers was rifing higher every day, and that 
even fome of the fenatorial order riiJ not difd^in to trans< 
late their fpeechei into Latin, he had no longer patience, 
but went to the fenate , and preferred a complaint againft 
the magiiVrates for detaining fo long fuch ambafladors as 
thefe, who could peifuade the people to whatever they 
. p'eafed. " OfCidi; in their atfairs , " faid he to th^m , 
** as fpecdily as polTible , that, returning to [heir fchools, 
" they may hold forth to the Grecian youth ; and that 
*' our young men may again give attention to the t>tW) 
_^ *' and the niagiftrates. " Hs had conceived an opinion, 
Plutarch tells us, which he was wont to de'iver with a 
kind of prophetic conlidence , " that , when the Romans 
^* came diotonghly to imbibe the Grecian literature, they 

buc 
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but without taking the lead Hep to inforce its b o o R 
payment. The Oropians, thus baffled ^ inopldred "li- 
the protetflioii of Menalcidas j at this tfme firft Sedt c* ' 
magiftrate of Achaia ; who , in confideratiob of 
a reward of ten talents , eagaged to oblige the. 
Athenians to do them judice. CalticraCes. then at 
the head of the Roman fadtion , aild therefore ex*' 
ceedingly powerful in the ftate , wai prevailed 
upon, by the promife of three talents, to joia 
with him in perfbading the Achaean diet to fup^ 
port the caufe of Oropus. This cumpad j however*, 
was of little fervice to that city; for the Athenian 
garrifon , as foon as they heard that the Achaeans 
iVere haflcning to its relief, pillaged it a fecond 
time, and , carrying off every thing of value, had 
evacuated the place , and marched back to Athens, cbmctet of 
before Menalcidas appeared; This hireling pcotedoc '*" a*"""" 
contrived, however, to extort the ten talents"""' '*" 

" would Ipfi the .pmpite of the world. " The event ia 
fome meafure juftilied the prediAioi ; Rone having loft 
her confliiutipn and liberties, at ths very tiniQ fhe had 
reached the rumnilt of Grecian literature, and had made 
tlie greateft ptogrefi in eVery kind of erudition. This ^ 
however, is not to be charged td the account oFIiteiarT 
improvement ; the caufe it ta b: fought In that ircdigion , 
that luxury, that dilToIqtenefi and general immorality , the 
attendant and difgiace of thofe titne^ , in which the gieatcft 
politehefs of tafte and lefincmetit of living are found. Rome 
ceafed to be free , not bEcaufe Oie ceafcd to be rude and 
Igno ant , but becaufe , corrupted by profptmty , the ceafed 
to be virtuous. The reader wM readily conclgde , that/ — 
defended by fuch able advocates , ihe Athenian caufe wat 
viAorious. 

Vol. II: X 
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B. o o K; from the wretched Oroplans; and, to complete 
VII* his -bafuufs, he defrauded Gallicrates of his fhore, 
under th* pretence that this Achaean > who in fa^ 
had , fulfilled bis engagements, having failed in the 
p«tforraiance of the ftipul^ted fervices , was entitled 
to no reward. The vengeance of difappointed 
avarice is blind and unrelenting. As foon there- 
f6re as Menalcidas was out of office, Callicrates« 
though himfelf a traitor to his country , accufed hihi 
before the convention of the Achaean eftates, of 
having betrayed the interefls of Achaia to the 
Romans, and of having labored to detach Sparta 
from the Achaean confederacy. And , fo powerful 
was his influence, that the condemnation of Menal> 
cidas was inevitable, had he not, with die three 
talents which were to have been the portion of 
Callicrates, bribed DIaeus of Megalopolis; his fuc- 
ceETor in the ofhce of chief magiflrate ; who ma- 
iHiged the buGnefs with luch dexterity , that be 
was acquitted, in oppofition to the general fenfe 
of the alTembly. 

Thefe intrigues in the Achaean councils, which 
flrongly marked the degeneracy of Grecian man- 
ners, had ferious confequcnces. Diaeus, finding'" 
that the protcdion given to IVlenalcidas had loft 
him the confidence of his countrymen , became 
folicitous to reinR^ce himfelf in theic affe<3ions , and 
formed the plan of bringing the Spartans into a total 
fubje&ion to Achaia, a meafure moft grateful to 
the Achaean people, whofe jealoufy of Sparu 
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notliiiig could cxtinguifli. By the laft arrangement book 
made by the Romans, all matters of a civil natttre, vili. 
in which Sparta had any concern , were 10 be finally Sed. il 
determined by the Achaean diet. Diaeus preten- 
ded, that by this arrangement all their criming 
caufes were likewife to be decided by the fame 
tribunal. The admifljon of this claim, with iheii 
former fubjetftion in civil matters, invcded Achaia 
with full power over the property and lives ol the 
Spartans , and reduced them Co the molt abjed ftate 
of dependence. The legality of she claim was 
therefore denied, and Sparta would have appealed 
to Rome; but the Achaeans alledged, that fuch 
an appeal could not conllitutionally be made, un* 
lefe with the concurrence of the Achaean (latcs, 
and immediately prepared to eftabliOi their preten< 
ded right by force of arms. It was in vain for 
Sparta to attempt refillancc. And Diaeus, toinfure 
the fucccfs of his fchemes, imperioufly demanded, 
that twenty-four of their principal citizens, who 
had moll ftrenuoufly alferted this Iqfl immunity of 
their country, fliould be delivered into his bands. 
The Spartans durll notrefufe ; and to have obeyed , 
had been the bighell cruelty. < They took a middle 
courfc. The obnoxious perforis were fuffered to 
efcape, and, under color of having fled from juftice, 
their eflates were confifcated, and the fentence of 
baniOiment was pronounced againEl them They 
had , however, been previoufly inftruded to repair Th» spartan 
to Rome, in order to lay the whole matter before Jj^'^ "* 
thefenace; and the Achaeans, biing foon apprized 
X t 
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> o K of their intention, feat alfo a deputation thither. t« 

VIII. juftify their proceedings. 
SeA I. The Romans aded on this occafion with their 
SVomMT^"^"'*' duplicity. They heard, and gave hopes to 
both parties; and at laft, inftead of deciding, ap. 
pointed commillioners , whom they promifed to 
fend into Greece, to inveRigate and determine the 
matter in difpute. But tbefc commillioDers, being 
on various pretences artfully detained in Rome , 
every thing was ftill left in fufpenfe; and both 
parties returned elated with the fuccefs of their 
oegotiations , without having obtained any formal 
decifiOR. The Achaeans afTerted , with exultation, 
that the fubje<ftion of Sparta was unquellionably 
' decided: while the other party maintained, with 
iqual confidence, that ihe was henceforth to be 
confidercd a independent. 
vattwtwKn Thefe contradidory accounts led to confequen- 
Acbii. Md (.gj which were agreeable to the wiCbes of the 
Romans. The contending powers had recourfeto 
arms; the Spartans in vindication of their liberties; 
the Achaeans to inforce their fubjedion. A battle 
cnfuing, the Spartans were defeated , with the Ibfs 
of above a thoufand of their bell troops : and 
Spatta itfelf mull probably have fallen , had not 
Damocritus , then at the head of the Achaean com- 
monwealth , preferred plunder to the main ofejcd 
of the war ; for which he was afterwards condem- 
ned.' and fined in fifty talents. To Damocritus i 
Diaeus fucccedcd j iWho , at the requcfl of Metellus, 
then commanding in IVIacedon, granted the Lace- 
demonians a truce , which was merely illufory j for 
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Diaeus employed the refptte it afforded in gaining book 
over and garrifoning all the circumjacent towns; Vin. 
fo that the unfufpe<^ing Spartans foon found them- Se<^ I. 
Celves environed by their enemies. Irritated by 
thefc treacherous proceedings , they renc\ved the 
unequal war; which, from their enfeebled condi- 
tion, turned out as unprofperous as before; their 
depopulated country could not raife an adequate mi- 
litary force ", nor could their exhaulled treafury 
afford the neceffary fupplies. 

After the Arength of Feloponnefus had thus , "^w" ""w- 
during more than two years, been wafted in thefe ^m,"""* 
inteftiae wars , the Roman commiflioners at length Cariotiii 
appeared, with Aurelius Oreftes at their head, and 
required the attendance of the Achaean chiefs at 
Corinth, in order to receive the final determination 
of the feiiate. The Roman plan now began to unfold 
itfetf. The Achaeans were commanded to retire and dm«« 
•within their ancient boundadesj and thofe ftatcs, 'J"^^^^!^^™' 
not originally of the Achaean league, but which, Ach«i»i 
in the courfe of titpe, had been incorporated into 
their confederacy ", were pronoupced by the 
Romans to be diPfevered from it, and henceforth 
unconneded and independent. This was evident!/ 
no more than a prelude to future humiliations ; and 
was probably intended by the'Romans as a kind, 
of experiment. Should the Achaeans tamely fub- 
mit, it was eafy to proceed by degrees to the 
total dilTotution of the league; if they made reflft" 

" PaufiH. ub. fup. 

" Sparta, the Arcadians of Otchomenni, the people qf 
Heracleum, near Mount Oeta, Argos, and Corinth, 
X3 
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BOOK ance, that wouldfcrveto palliate vrhatever violent 
VHL meafurcs Rome fhould find it ncceffary to adopt. 
Sciit I- Xhc beft expedient that feemed left to this devoted 
nation, was apparently to have fubmitted for the 
prefent to what it was not in their power to pre- 
vent. But the republican fire wag not yet extin- 
guilbed ; and it burd forth oo this occafion with 
uncommon fpirit. 
infuirceiioR The Roman envoys had not yet made an end of 
"' '•" reading the decree, when the Achaean chiefs quit, 

ted the aflembly in a tranfport of indignation , 
and fpread the alarm among the populace, who 
had crowded in numbers to Corinth. The rage of 
the multitude was inexpreflible ; and , as if Sparta 
alone had been guilty , it proved fatal to every 
Spartan that could be found. Popular fury, as blind 
as it is violent, could not difcern that Romt; w^ 
the fource of all the mifcbiefs of which thc^ had 
to complain, and that, under this pretended regard 
for Sparta, Ibe was only executing her own defigns. 
The facrcd charader with which the Roman minif- 
ters were invefted, could not, however, command 
refped admift this florm of tumultuary violence. 
Their houfe was forced open, and every Spartan 
torn from that afylum : nay, the envoys themfelves, 
fay the Roman hillorians, owed their fafety only 
feo their flight ". 
TbeRamant It was to be expc&ed, that the Romans would 
»ff«t»«niit. jjgyg called Achaia to a rigorous account for an 
outrage fo violent. They neverthelcfs fent a fccond 

'* Juft. L. xxxiv. c. 1, See alfo Folyb. Legat 14}^ vii 
Floius L. ii. c. 16. 
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embalTy thicher, with particular inftruftions , not book 
to animadvert with feverity on the infult, but to ^*"* 
employ only gentle cxpoftulattons; to conciliate, Seft i. 
if poilible , the minds of the Achaeans ; and to leave 
to themfelvcs the detedion and puniQiment of the 
guilty. It is not difficult to trace the reafons of this 
uncommon and unexpei^ed lenity ". They are 
difcoverable in the fituatioo of the Roman affairs «■*>)» a# 
at this period. The final deftrudlion of Carthage , "'"'"■ 

P<d>'biui, (Legat. 140, and 144O villingtoexcufethe 
Romans, pietends to believe, that their purpofe, in thus 
threatening to difineniber frAn the Achaean commonwealth 
the ftates which had been incorporated into it , was , not co 
carif theii menacet into execution, but only to intimidate 
a people , whofe high fpirit had often been troublefome to 
diem , and to awe thofe turbulent republicans into a more 
jcfp&iftful obfetrance of the diAatcE of Rome. And hence, 
according to him , arofe that conciliatory temper , which 
they fhowed on this occaGon, However , there were others, 
he himfclf acknowledges, who accounted for ibis Lenity in 
a very different manner; arcribing it, not to any regard 
they bad for the Achaeam , but to their own apprehenfions 
of what the confequence might be, ihould they at this time 
have provoked Achaia to take up arms againft them, when 
Carthage was not yet delhoyed , and Spain was endeavouring 
to throw off the yoke. But nevtrtheleb , fays Polybius, the 
charge is ill-grounded : " the intentions of Rome towards 
** Achaia had nothing hoftile in them; Ihe had admitted the 
** Achaeans into her ftiendfhip , and repofed a confidence 
" in their faith, far greater than in that of any other of the 
*' ftates of Greece. " . — Is it poflible to read this without 
amazement! And could Polybius, who knew To well how 
treacheroufly the Romans had brought humiliation on Achaia, • 

and with what excefs of cruelty they had treated her illuftrious 
chiefs; Polybius, who was himfelf one of the number, [fee 
X4 
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B o o 9 alike tbe objed of the hatred and dread of Roms^ 
"VHI- was HOC yet cffefled. The Roman arms, befides , 
Se^ I. bad lately been unfuccefsful in Spain; while newr 
commotions, on a detail of which we arejuft about 
to enter, and which were not yet compofed, bad 
"arifen in Maccdon. In thefe circumftances , a wac 
in Greece , an event to be expeded from the preSeat 
violence of the Achaean couiife's, would have a<i> 
ded confiderably ta the embarralTment of tbe R.o^ 

^g«^ lOf , and t2S.) Polybiut, who vas able to. point 
ODt, as he Fully does, tbs ^sgitioos moti*ei that engaged 
them in [hsDaima'hn war, vft. to keep their military mttt 
iupra^ictt who, now the Macedonians weiefubdued, bad 
no other nation tn ihufe parrs , in whofe blood tbey could 
drench their weapons, (fee Legat. iz;.) Polf bius , wrho 
had been hiiTifdf a w c e^s of the prevarication ihey had been 
guilty of in th- cafe of Demetrius of Syria, Ton to Scleucus 
Fhilopator, and g'and^on to Antiochus the Great, whom, 
in the view of having Syria at their difpofa), they en dear cured 
^ defppil of his paternal throne, (fee Lcgat. 114.) Poly- 
biut ) who had al witnelTed how inCdipufly they had drawn 
in, firfl the Aetoljans , (feeLegar. ij.) and afterwards the 
Carthaginian; , (fee Legat, 141.) to intmji their dearrfi' 
interejij to the faUb of the Roman people ; I fay ,' with fuch 
examples before his eyes, could Folyblua he at a lofs to 
know, by what motives Rome was now aifluated? 

It IS not impojlible to difcover what mifguidcd tbe pen 
ofthis exceJkncbiilortan. He was a captive of Rome, and 
Scipio's frieiid. Either therefore his attachment to the one 
led him to think more favorably of the Romans than tbey 
defeved ; O' his dread of the other induced him to fupptelt 
fentiments , which he could not avow without danger. So, 
difficult is n for the hiQorian, who lives near the timet 
of which be wricds, %^ k^ep clofe to tbe line of truth , 
^ unwarpcd by fear or by affc^ion. 
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nan affairs. The Achaeans, however, from aTl B o o x 
that now appears, might have derived important ^'"' 
advantages from the mild and pacific afpetit which S*"^- '* 
the Romans ^(Tumed on this occafion. It certainly 
~prefented theiQ with the opportunity of foothing 
a power , which they could neither expeA to fiibdue 
nor to refift ; and of obtaining more favorable terms 
upon the fubverfion of their conftitution, which, 
it was obvious, could not long be prefcrvcd. 

Guided, however, only by their refentments, Rtrmimtiimt 
they aded in dired oppofition to all fuch prudential '■>« *«i>»«^fc 
confiderations. Unfortunately too far the AchaCans, 
their chief magiftrate, Critolaus ", was a man 
daring and precipitate. He had rifen to power by chtruut 
encouraging the frantic multitude in their defiance of ""i impr^- 
Rome , and , of confequcnce , befides the impulfe „' criwian " 
of his natural temper, was impelled to violent thdr ebirf 
meafures by the additional inftigations of popularity ">'»''*'■"• 
and ambition. Sextus, who was at the head of 
the Roman embaffy, had, upon his arrival, de- 
manded of him, to convene the national council, 
that he might lay before them his commiflion from 
thefenate ". Critolaus, in appearance, complied; 
and accordingly ifTued his fummons; but he fent at 
the fame time private directions to the feveral 
members of the Achaean diet not to obey it; fo 
that, upon the appointed day, the Roman ambaf- 
fadors had none but Critolaus to confer with ; 
who, as if to add to the mockery, told tbem,, 
that they had only to wait the expiration of fix 

" See PaDPni. in Achaicis. *' taiyb. Lrgat. 144. 
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BOOK mODtbs, and a fecond diet ihould be conveaed. 
VIII. '^^g confequence was, that the Romans, highly 
Sect. I. offended, returned to Italy without executing the 
bufinefs of tbeir embafly ; and no fooner were they 
departed , than Critolaus , to evince that he meant 
to keep no meafurcs with Rome , aflembled the 
national council at Corinth *', and., notwitbftand- 
ing the conciliatory interpofition of Metellus, by 
his deputies Faptrius and Scipio Africanus the 
younger , obtained a declaration of war againfl 
Sparta, though avowedly protefted by Rome; to 
which mad refolutioD Thebes and Chalcis impru- 
dently acceded, 
viewi tad \i,Tg ijayg entered, into a minute detail of the in- 

Bom*."^ triguesandcontefts, which appear to have agitated 
thefe petty republics during this period, in order 
that the infldious policy of Rome , as far as regards 
N. them, might be developed and expofed to view. 

"We have beheld her affefting the moft foJicitous 
concern for the immunities of fome particular city, 
that flie might kindle the fire of variance and con* 
tcntion in the neighbouring ftates, and thus excite 
them to mutual hpftilities* and mutual deftrudHon>' 
We have feen her beftowing her favors on the 
neanell nd mod worthlefs among the Greeks, be- 
caufe, falfe to their country, they were the ready 
and pliant inftruments of her ambitious purpofes; 
■whilft thofe diftinguifhed by wifdom , authority ; 
and temperate counfels, by whofe faithful fervices 
the public ruin might have been retarded , were 

*' Pelyb. FauCin. ibidt 
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difcountenanced, opprefTed , and baniOied. And b K 
laftly, we have feen her employing the very mif- Vlll, 
cbie[ which flic herfelf had encouraged, the mad- Se£t. 2. 
nefs of an incenfed populace, which her own 
oppreflions had provoked, as an excufc for the 
violence and flagrant cruelty flle exercifed on this 
unfortunate people. 

During tbefe cranfaAions in Acbaia, a war had'*'">nMa. 
again broken out in Macedon "> which , from the " ""' 
few impcrfeft hicics hiftory has preferved to us, 
appears to have been attended with circumftances 
of a very extraordinary nature.. Andrifcus, a man 
of obfcure extraiftion, fay the Roman writers , cnimnn* 
originally of Adramyttium, a town of Troas, was ^'„j"JJ,. 
thought to bear a ftrong refemblance to the late 
IVIacedonian king. Sixteen years had elapfed (ince 
the defeat of Perfeus. Upon the credit, nevcrthe- 
lefs, of this fuppofed refemblance, a (lory was 
fabricated, that he was fon to Perfeus by a con- 
cubine; that his father had direifted that he fliould 
be educated in the utmoft privacy, led, if his 
parentage fliould be known , he fliould be involved 
in the fame deflrudion with the reft of his royal 
houfe; and that he bad intrufted the fecret to cer- 
tain perfons, who had authentic vouchers topro- 
duce in fupport of the allegation. Andrifcus firfl 
applied to Demetrius Soter , king of Syria , whofe 
filler had been wife to Perfeus; who do^ubting tha 
truth of the (lory , or probably fearing the Romans , 
feized him as an impoflor, and fent him to Rome. 
'* Liv. Rpitom. L, xlix. and b Florus, L. ii. Ct I4> 
Zonaras , Tom. 2. 
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BOOK But in fuch .contempt , from his appearance anj 
VIII. manners^ was he held by the Romans, that they 
Se& I. paid no attention to the confinement of their pri- 
foncr; who foon after effcded his efc^pe, and fled 
for refuge into Thrace. Here , the tale of his 
birth and misfortunes being eagerly liftened to , 
^nd readily believed by this plain people* he had 
foon formed a party, and through them bad intra. 
duced himfelf to their Macedonian neighbours. 
, The fpirit of difcontent which , at this time, uni- 
verfally prevailed in Macedon , fecured htm a fa- 
isvdtnaw vorable reception: the nation began to feel the 
l.dged t>T feverity of the Roman yoke; and, without fcru- 
doBiiMT pnloufly inveftigating the claims of Aodrifcus , 
Gonfidered him only as a daring adventurer, through 
whom they had a chance of being delivered from 
their oppreffors. There is much reafon to fufpeA, 
that the Romans were not ill pleafed at feeing 
tbete difcontents ripen into open rebellion ; and 
that they at firfl connived at them, it\ the hope of 
availing themfelvcs of the pretence with which they 
furniOied them. Exhaufted and bumbled as the 
Macedonians were, fliU a little property, and a 
few privileges remained to them ; and a new war 
would afford the Romans an excufe for doing what 
they bad hitherto been reftrained firon;i by motives 
of policy alone. But the defpair of an oppreffcd 
people found refources, of which the Romans 
' were not aware; and where they expeded only tp 
find an opportunity of gratifying their defpotifm 
and rapacity, they met a war diffieult and dange- 
foqs. When accounts arrived at Rome > that the 
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infarredion in Macedon would probably becbnac B o o it 
a nnucb more ferious bufinefs than had been ima- viil. 
gincd, Scipio Nafica, who, fince the time he had Se<S. i. ■ 
ferved under Aemilius Paulus, had a confiderable 
influence in Greece, was difpatched thither to 
obferve the fituation of affairsi His report was, 
that, by the afliftance which he had obtained from 
#ie Achaeans and fotne of the cantons of ThefTaly , 
he had witb ditBciilty covered the northern pro. 
vinces of Greece from tfitf incurfions of the enemy; 
but that the revolt was general throughout Mace- 
don , where Andrifcus was in pofTeftion of the throne, 
and had afTumed the name of Philip; that mod of 
the Thracian tribes had likewiie declared for him; 
ttiat feveral of the Grecian Rates were fufpeded 
of ftivoring the fame caufe; and that, unlefs the 
Romans exerted- themfelves fpeedily , and with 
vigor , the iflue of the war was to be dreaded. 
In confequence of this intelligence, a confiderabld 
ardiy was immediately ordered into Greece, undec 
the command of the prsotor Juventius Thalna. 
Juventius, at the fame time rafli and conceited , ibcett the 
marched immediately againft the ufurper , with a ^'T" *" 
fettled contempt of this pageant-king, and in the 
full aflurance that he durfl not meet him in the 
' field. His vanity had its reward. The Macedo- 
nian took care, by various feints, to conBrm the 
prefumption of the prxtor, until at laft he drew 
him on to an cn^iagement. On the terms he wiQied, 
in which the Romans were totally defeated, with 
the {laughter of the greatcft part of the army ; lad dtftats 
Juventius himfelf falling , \yhile he endeavoured ia "'*'^ 
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BOOK vain, by perfonal courage, to compenfate for his 

Viii. want of abilities as a general. 
Seft. 1. This unfortunate event was attended with cir- 
The itomaBt cuitiftanccs exccedingjy alarming. ThelTaly , with 
moftofthe northern provinces of Greece , acknow- 
ledged the claims of the vidor, and took up arms 
in fupport of hira. And though the Achaeans had 
not folJowed their example , yet the prefent diC 
contents of that people, and the manner in which 
their fervices had been repaid in the beginning of 
the Macedonian war , afforded little hopes that they 
■Would again be aifiive in the intercfts of Rome. 
Even as far as Africa did the influence of this 
tevolution appear to have reached ; and an embaffy 
arrived from the Carthaginians to congratulate the 
new king , and to negotiate an alliance with Macc- 
don. To guard againft thefe impending dangers, a 
powerful force was levied with all poffible expedidon, 
AadMcttiiD* and Metellus, an illuftrious Roman, of high repu- 
mgaiuibbim. (^tjoj, ^ ^gs appointed to condud the war. 
cioftoFibe ~ By this time, if the hillorians of Rome may be 
fortunet nt depended on, the blandiOimcnts of royalty were 
, beginning to effe^ what the Roman arms had in 

vain attempted. Andrifcus, thinking himfeUeftab- 
liQied upon the throne , abandoned himfelf to a 
vicioufnefs of difpofitton , which be had before 
concealed. Not content with indulging to a (hame- 
ful excefs in all the gratifications of luxury , he 
ruled with all the wantonnefs of infult, rapacity, 
and cruelty; fo that the unhappy Macedonians, 
inftead of that freedom , in hopes of which they 
had crowded to his banners, experienced all the* 
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miferies of flavery. - This as a RomaD account , b x 
cfpecially when compared with fafts to be gathered ^'"' 
from the fame hiftorians, feems liable to fome ob- ^^"' ** 
je<flions. Notwithftanding his dubious title, the 
JVIacedonians , unprovoked by all thcfe alledged 
vices, preferved to him an unalterable fidelity; a 
kind of proof} that either he was not altogether 
fo dilTolutc and opprcflive as the Roman writers 
pretend , or that the Romans themfelves were fuch 
execrable mafters , that the yoke of the mofl out- 
rageous tyrant was deemed light, and thought 
preferable to theirs. And fo far was he from being 
odious among bis allies, that, even when over- 
powered by the Romans , he found a friendly and 
fafe retreat in Thrace, nor was he delivered up 
until Roman gold, it is to be fufpeded, proved 
an overmatch for Thracian honefliy. His misfor- hti conttmpt 
tunes feem to have been chiefly owiner to his"'""'"""! 
temerity , and the contempt he entertamed of his mi luin. 
enemy. Though Metellus, who had advanced 
againft him , was far fuperior in cavalry , yet the 
]\lacedonian ventured an engagement » and obtained 
a complete vidlory. Elated with this fuccefs , and 
thinking that the Romans would hardly , for fomo 
time, hazard a fecond battle, he made a confidcr. 
able detachment for the fecurity of Tbeffaly. This 
proved fatal to him. Metellus marked the oppor- 
tunity; and, attacking him with a great fuperiority 
of numbers, cut his httle army to pieces, and ob* 
liged him to take refuge among the Thracians. 
The Thracian princes foon fupplied him with frefh 
Uroops. But the Roman commander had improved 
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li b K in fuch a manner tbe advantages derived from His 
VIII. Jate viflory, arid was fo well prepared for his 
Sc(S. 1. reception, that, notwitbftanding the mofl fpirited 
exertion on the part of Andnfcus , be was routed, 
with the lofs of the greater part of his army, and 
found himfelf under the neceflity of again retiring; 
into Thrace^ The prxtor could not purfue him 
thither; the commotions, we have before mentioned^ 
in Achaia, which now threatened to involve all 
the adjacent ftatcs , calling off his attention to the fou- 
thern provinces of Greece. IVlean while, it was not his 
purpofc that Andrifcus Oiould efcape. He had already 
entered into a negotiation with the Thracian chiefs, 
dt whofc court the fugitive prince had taken fanc^ 
tuary, who, for certain confideratrons eaftly to 
be conjeAured, but which the Roman writers have 
not thought proper to fpecify delivered him up 
to Metellus. / 

The unhappy fate of Andrifcus , it might have 

been espeded> would have reftored- poace to 

Macedon, But , fuch now was the deplorable fitua- 

tion of the miferable Macedonians , that they were 

eager to fupport the pretenfions of every claimant ^ 

AitcoBiitd. through whom they had the mOd diftant profpeifl 

ce'dt'rt.''* of <leliverance. Nofoortcr had Andrifcus pcrilbed, 

(hmatof than Alexander, another pretended fon of Perfeus , 

KttQim made his appearance , and met with the fame loyal 

welcome from this oppreffed and credulous people ; 

and nearly with the fame fuccefs. A conftdcrable 

party had -taken up arms in fupport of his title » 

but, Unequal to a conteft with MeteJIus , who, 

upon the firfl ddin^ of this inftirFedion , had 

V haftened 
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haftened back into Macedon , they were foon dlf- ■ o o k 
perfcd; the pretended prince making his efcape into viii. 
Dardania. To the hofpitality and incorruptible Seft. i, 
fconefty of the inhabitants of this country . he was "? *""' 
much more indebted than the unfortunate Andrifcus but «rMp«i, 
had been to thofe of Thrace. The Romans, after 
theftrifleftinquiryand themoft iavifii offers, coutd 
never difcover his place of concealment. And from 
this time, as hiftory is filent, nothing more is 
known of this adventurer. 

Thefe repeated infurreiftions in Macedon effec- Tht Ramtni 
tually anfwcred the end , which the Romans doubt* .'"5" '""g* 
Jefs had in view. We have already feen the feverity ta>df«a(ic*t 
of the terms impofed on that kingdom , by the 
arrangement of Aemilius Paulus. Tbefc terms , 
neverthclefs , the Romans confidcred as theexcefs 
of mercy. It was thought expedient to finifli more 
completely the fubjeaion of the Macedonian 
people; which accordingly wc are told was now , 
fully accompIiOied. This event took place about 
twenty years after the fettlement by Aemilius. And 
henceforward Macedon remained in the humiliated 
ftate of a Roman province. By what arrangements 
the final humiliation of the Macedonians was 
effe<fled, hiftory has not exadty informed us; but 
of this it is eafy to form very probable conjedures. 
The Macedonians had, at firft, been allowed to ^ 

have judges of their own for the decilion of trividi 
matters; but even this faint ihadow of judicial 
power they now loft; and, according to the cuf- 
toniary Roman pta<Siccwith conquered nations, a 
,ecneral contifcation probably took place of all the 

VOL. II. y 
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BOOK eftates throughout Macedoa, which were in the 
viit. fmalleft degree obje^ of dcfire to thcfe lapaciouB 
Sc<^ It conquerors. 

In this naanner did Rome edablilb her domlnioa 
on the ruins of every national conflttutioa. At firfl, 
her yoke was for the moft part laid on with an 
affedlation of gcntlenefs ; but , afterwards , repeared 
arbitrary and oppreflive proceedings having pro- 
voked refillaflce , every manly effort agaiatl them 
became an excufe for additional exertion of power; 
until the fyftem was by degrees completed , and 
appeared in all the ftern feverity of defpotifra. 
AthiTiiA^ Some years after, there appeared a third adven- 

»«««»» turer ", a fecond Philip, and another ptttended 
UMUui fc^" t<> Perfcus; who found that Macedonian ciC' 
dulity was not yet exhaufted , and that thek defire 
of liberty was not yet at an end. 
■«a »(•» But his career was foon run. Having hazarded 

with M jin engagement with Trcmellius Scrofa , the Romao 
commander, bis army was totally defeated, and 
' he himfclf was flaiu, 

*' Lit. Epiton. t. Hi. Eutcof. t. tr. 
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BOOK Vllt 

S E G T I O N U 

tOKTENTSi 

JtAc Achaiatis i provoked by the perfidioufnefs (j/ 
Rome , takt Up Arms — Meiellus marches againji 
thfm — defeats thetn — isfuperfeded dy Mummtus , — ' 
who COnlinues th6 war — obtains a dedfive vi{tory~» 
takes , and bufni Corinth — puis an eiid to the 
Achean Commonweailh , and to the liberties of 
Greed. — The principal caufes that proceed the 
declint and Jinal overthrow of the Grecian ftatei. 

X tiE Macedortian infu^edion under Andnfcus it o d k 
Was oot yet completely fupprefled, when the viii. 
flames of war, which the Achaeaas had lighted Sed. 9< 
up« were already fpreading through the fouthero *'*""'' 
provinces of Greece. Metellus had at firft endea< 
voured, by repeated rcmonftrances, to ftop the 
progtefs of thefe commotions. Btit, finding his 
reprefentati&iis to be inffeiftual , he had , as foon as 
the Maeedooian aftairs permitted him* advanced 
fouthward, to intimidate, fince he could not per^ 
fuade; and perhaps not without the hope, that 
to the teduif^tonof^Macedon, he OioUld have thtf 
glory of adding the conqueft of Peloponnefus. 

From the extraordinary fpirit difplayed by tht indncimtAtt 
Achaeans on this occafion, and from the preci>"''t' 

Y3 
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B o K pitancy \rhh which they ruChed into this war , s 

VIII. jndgmcnt may be formed of the violence of their 

Se<ft Z. refentment. The Roman arms , from their late 

fucccfs in Macedon , were become more formidable 

. than ever ; and of all the Grecian dates without 

the Ifthmus, whatever might be their fccret wiflj, 

not one had ventured to avow itfelf the confederate 

of Achaia; Thebes, and the people of Cbalcis 

imprudtnci cxceptcd.' The Achaeansnevcrthele^, as if uncon* 

!• ■«■"»<- fcious of their own weakncfs, and infcnfible of 

*"' *■ the recent fate of Macedon, provoked a conteft', 

which was evidently to terminate in difcomfiture 

and fervitude. 

sittcoTBi- The fiege of Heracleum, near Mount Oeta, 

luitnm. ■which bad revolted and declared for Rome, was 

the commencement ' of hoftiltties. It was invefted 

and taken by Critolaus * ; who afterwards hearing, 

that Metellus was on his march to attack him, 

endeavoured to retreat to Scarphaea ', where, the 

AthHiBi Romans coming up with him , before he could get 

ftu»uin' '"'^ ^^^ ^"y* *** "^^^ forced to engage *. The 

iffuc was fatal to the Acbaeaos. They were defeated, 

* See Fanfaiu in A^baicis. 

* Olymp. cLViii. 3. Befoke Christ 144. 
A city of the Loctj. 

PaufaniM (in Achaicii) blamei Critolaus For b's retreat 
to Scarpbaea ; and thinks that he ought racb>;r to have Tecured 
the ftraiu of Theimop jhe , and thus have flopp-^d the progicb 
of the Roman army- But the way OT<^r th: mountain was no 
longer conlideied as idtptadticable ; and , unlefs he had fecurnl 
the pafTes above , for which probably his forces were not 
fufndent , bit being polTelTed of the ftraita below had been ^ 
, little fcirice. 
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and the greater part of their army flain or made BOOS 
prifoners. The fateof Critolaus faimfelfis uncertain, ^'ii* 
his body not' having been found. He is fuppofed Sei!t. Xi 
to have periffaed in fome of the morafles % which 
then covered a great part of his country , from the 
IVlatiac bay towards the foot of Mount Oeta- la 
addition to the lofs fuftained by the Achaeans in 
the field, a thoufand Arcadians, who had efcaped, 
•Were intercepted in their retreat homeward by 
IVIetellus , and all put tS the fword. 

The Roman general marched then to Thebes , who wiwi 
■which he found deferted; mod of the inhabitants *^''**' 
having fled to the mountains upon his approach. 
To induce them to return and fubmit, he gave 
orders to fpare the city; and required only, that 
Pytheas the Boeotian chief, who had advifed the 
league with Achaia , fhould be put to death. 

His intention now was, to enter Fetoponnefusi offenttmi 
and at once , if poflible , to put an end to the war. "'""^ 
However, as if averfe from the decifion of arm», 
he once more endeavoured to gain the Achaeans 
by expoftutacion and friendly profeflions ; and even 
offered to conclude a peace, on the condition that 
Sparta , and the other ftates they held in fubjedion, 
(hould be reftored to their ancient privileges. But, 
either governed by paflion , or perhaps diflruding 
an enemy by whom they had been fo often deceived, 
the Achaeans rejet^lcd his propofals It appean indeed which »• 
from the account given by the Romans themfelves, "i'^^ 

* So fays Paufanias: Livy's epitamizer^ C. lir. ) in con- 
tradition to him ^ faya , that lie poironed himfelf. 
Y3 
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y f p s that this proffered peace was but a political eypoi 
VIII. dicnt, in which the Ac|iaean5 would have found 
Se^ ^ but little fecurity ; and that in fatfk , under tbe 
precence of ferving them , the Roiqan general was 
poly confultiog the interefts of hit own arabiiioDu 
For Mummius, one of the new confuU, had been 
appointed bis fuccefTor; and, jealous of.having 
the fruits of his vii^ory wrt-fted from hiia , it might 
te his wifl) to (ettie the affairs of Feloponnefus on 
any terms, rather than allow bis fucce0QE to reap 
the glory of terminating the war *. 

Mummius foon after arrived , and aSumed lh« 

command- But neither the arrival of the new 

general, nor the fupplies be brought with bun, ^ 

occafioned the leaft alteration in the Achaean 

ThaAciut*n* councils. Diaeus tbe Megalopolltan , a roan noc 

Vliiltm inferior in daring enterprife lo Critolaus , bad been 

Atbaii^i appointed chief magiftr^te in hisflcad.' Imniediatel}^ 

upoi) bis appointment, he fummoned to the field 

every Achaean and Arcadian who. was able to bear 

arms, and conGderably augmented his forces b^ 

the manumilTion, and inliftipg of tbe flaves. With 

an army , amounting at mofl to twenty thoufaod 

men , this impatient and adventurous comroander 

prepared to dtfpute tbe fate of Achaia with Rome, 

eataidcntA A trifling advantage, obtained at tbe beginning , 

emboldened bim the more. Mummius, being 

encamped within tbe Ifthmus , that be might b» 

apprized of the motions of tbe enemy , bad poAed 

a body of auxiliaries ^t its (ovthern extrcQiity, 
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'where the ftraic opens into Peloponnefus. The BOOS 

apparent remilTnels and fecuntjr of this advanced '^'"* 

guard, tempted the Achaeans. They attacked, **^ •^ 

and carried the po(l , after having flain about Bve 

hundred of the detachment. This fuccefs to thefe 

vain republicans was a fure prefage of viSory. In 

full confidence that the defeat of IMummius naight 

as eaftly be accomplilhed , they with the utmod 

ardor demanded to be Inftantly ted againft him; 

and their demand was readily complied with by 

the impetuous Diaeus. ^ 

Mean white Alummius, who marked the exulta- 
tion and confidence of the Achaean tro6ps, and 
forefaw theconfequences , had already formed his 
army in order of battle ; and , upon the approach 
of the enemy, commanded his horfe to charge the 
Grecian cavalry; who, thrown into conhifion by 
this unexpeded vigor , after a Oiort reftftance , 
were broken, and put to flight The infantry, 
undaunted by this misfortune, for fome time main- 
tained their ground with refolution and firranefs ; 
but, deferted by their cavalry, and attacked in 
flank by a detachment, which theconfut had kept 
in referve for that purpofe , they were at length •« '"»>"» 
totally routed *. """*• 

This battle was fought within the flraits. And 
fo well affured were the Achaeans of the viiftory , 
that all the hilts around were covered with their 
women and children, whom they had brought to 
be fpetftators of the difcomfiture of the Roman 

' Pauran. ub. Tup. 

Y4 
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■ K army. The purfuic * was continued by the conful^ 
VIII. as far as Conntb, to which it was his iateatioa 
Sed. «. tolayfiege; but, to his great amazement, he found 
ibuVtBtdt *^^ gates open , and the city defened- The remains 
t)f the^ Achaean array had puQied through it; and 
the bulk of the inhabitants, abandoning tbemfelves 
to defpair , accompanied them in their flight. This 
extraordinary appearance, fo different from what 
he expeded, ftruck the cautioug Koman. A. city, 
the pride of Greece, famous from thefieges it bad 
fudained , and known to be of confiderable drengtfa, 
forfaken ) without an attempt to fave it, induced 
him to apprehend a fnare. Impreflcd with fufpicion% 
it was Dot until the third day, after he had encamped 
"**•' before it, that he ventured within the walls. On 
entering the city, a fcene, the moft fplendid that 
Greece had to difplay , was exhibited to the eyes 
of the Roman arqiy. BeCide the advantages derived 
fro.m the fertility of its territory , Corinth had for 
ages been the great emporium of both the eaftern 
and weftern worlds ; and , fince ite reftoration to 
freedom by Aratus, it had become the principal 
city of the Achtean confederacy, From thefe copious 
fources, its opu fence had incrcafcd to a wonderful 
degree. Whatever decorations either private wealth 
or public magnificence, under the direAion of the 
moft delicate and refined taftc, had evcrbeftowed 
on any city , it had accordingly enjoyed. Its noble 
edifices, porticos, temples, and palaces, were the 
admiration evep of the Greeks , to whom obje^s 

' Juft. L. xxxiv. «. a. 
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of this kind were fanailiar; and its paintings and d o K 
(latUM, in number as well as in value, were not viii. 
inferior to what Athens herlclf had to boaft. Its Seil. J. 
elegance accordingly had pafled into a proverb *. 
Of all this wraith IVIummius became now the 
inafter. The polTeflion of Corinth, a prize of fuch 
Value , and fo eafily gained , afforded fuch a (lrikin|; 
acknowledgment ot the humiliation of Achaia, as 
might have difarmed the refentment of the vitftor. 
- But the fternDefs of Roman feverity was not thus 
to be foftened. The fituation of Corinth made it 
formidable *, and confequently pointed out its 
tleftiudioa * according to the defolacing plan of 
Rome. The horrid fcene began with the mafTacre 
of the few men found in it , and the fa)e of the 
-women and children. The Conful having then 
directed bis foldiers to remove the moft valuable 
of the paintings and ftatues , with which the temples 
.and other public buildings were adorned, com- 
manded the city to be fet on fire , and all its boafted ma tmno 
inonuments of art and genius to be confumed. And 
fuch, it is faid, was the quantity of curious works 
in gold , filVer , and brafs , thus devoted to the 
flames, that, during the conflagration, the united 
fireams of thefe various metals poured along the 
flreets of this' unhappy city " , forming that famous 
confolidatcd mixture, which obtained the name of 

' Horat. Epift. L. i. Epift. xvii. v! j<. 

*' Noil cuivii homini contingit adire Corinthom." 
Thif learon is afTigned by Ciceis hiiufclF. See Le^ 
Manil. J a. OfEc. L. i. 11. 
" Flor. L. ii. c. i«. 
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BOOK Corinthian brafs, and which, for many ag«8, wai 
^*H- held in the higheft eftimation. This unprovoked 
St&. a. deftntdion many of the Romans, however, fcem 
to have Idmentedj and the nollem Coriiu/ium " of 
one of the fineft: geniufes of Rome, is a lafting 
teftltnony of this opinion. 
Th«iBt.ritT To the honor of Mummius^ it is neverthelefs to 
' ' **^ be obferved, that he ftands altogether clear of a 
fpccies of guilt , with which other Roman com. 
nanders are generally charged. To the unpolilbed 
talle of the rough foldier, hiftory has, with fome 
apparent' reafon , afcribed bis contempt for thoie 
exquifite produdioos of art, which an improved 
. and travelled Roman would have beheld with 
admiration. Being prefent,' we are told *^, at the 
faleoffomeof thefeCorintbian paintings, when the 
Bacchus of Ariftides , a piece cfleemed one of the 
fineft in the world , was purchafed for king Attalus, 
at the price of fix hundred thoufand feflerces " ; 
" it is irapoflibte ," cried out Mummtus, '^itfbould 
** be of fuch value , unlefs fome magical power is 
* concealed in it ; and if fo , it mull not be poflefled 
" by an Afiatic. " He then commanded it to be fet 
afide. And fo little was he acquainted with the 
unrivalled excellence of the great Grecian mailers, 
that he is faid to have bargained with the com- 
manders of the veffels , to whofe care he intruflcd 
the ftatues and paiptings, which he ^as fending 
to Italy , " that » in cafe any of them were loft > they 

*' See Cicer. de OfHc. C. i. c. H. & L. in. c. Ii. 
'* Piin. L. XXXV. c. 4. " L. 48iJ- if*> od. 
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" Aould deliver bim new ones in their Head '*." book 
However much, at the Cime time, men of tafte viii. 
may lament the unrefined manners of the Roman Sc£t. 9. 
Conful , his difintereftednefs (bnds uniropeached in 
fciftory No portion of the riches of Corinth were 
applied by Mummi\]S to his own private emolument: 
Ctcero himfell informingus ", that* though feveral 
of thofe curious works of the painter and ftatuary, 
which he had faved out of Corinth , were to be 
feen in the temples and public edifices throughout 
Italy, yet in the houfc of Mummius not one was 
to be found And in fuch indigence , after all his 
conquefts, did he leave his daughter, an only 
child , that provifion was made for her by the fenate 
out of the public treafury ", 

IVIay it not then be fufpe^ed , that thcfe Corin. !•'» »«ti»M 
thian works owed their deftruaion rather to the c^S"**"* 
virtuous and patriotic appreheafions of the honeft 
Roman, than to inelegance of mind ? While the 
fine arts had been progrcflively carried to an uncom- 
mon degree of perfedion in this part of Greece , 
every kind of luxury had kept pace with them. 
And, diftinguifhed by their delicacy of tafte, the 
Corinthians had not been Icfs remarkable for their 
voluptuoufncfs and diiTelilte manners. Hence pro- 
bably the apprebeolions of Mummius, that the 
introdu<flion of the fame arts into Italy fliould give 
fife to a fimilar degeneracy. The ftatucs aod paint* 

'• Sec V5II. Patcrcul, U i, c. i|, 

■' In Vertem. i. »i. & Offic. L. ii. sg, 

" From. Sintig. L< iv, c. ). 1$. 
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BOOR ings lie preferved , as they appeared to him the lead 

VIII. dangerous articles of Corinthian fplendor " : the 

Sed. 2< reft, he confidered as tending only to enervate; 

and , in this view ■ be deftroyed what he feared 

might prove fatal to his countrymen. To &ve Rome, 

be burnt Coritith ". 

Th.t»i tni Thebes and Cbalcis « now fell the vidims of their 

iotiie'Bro"Jd. Achaean alliance. Munimius, to whom an afkda- 

tioa of lenity was no longer neceflary^ razed them 

to the ground ". Meanwhile Achaia remained in a 

ftate of inadivity, without forming a fingle plan, 

or attempting the Icaft exertion for fclf-defence. 

Diaeus, whofe rafhnefs had principally contributed 

ntrpjjrortiit to bring on the prefent calamity, had fled from the 

*''""*'"■ field of battle to Megalopolis, and in the frenzy 

of defpair, murdered his wife, and laid violent 

bands on himfelf. The Achaean cities were, moft 

of them , forfaken by their chiefs ; many oif them 

were abandoned by numbers of their inhabitants; 

and all of them waited the determination of thdr 

fate with anxious and trembling folicitude. The 

^ " And yet this very introdudion of thePe produ^ons of 
the great Grecian mafters into Ita'y, Salluft^ certainly an 
^blc judge, numbers among the caufes of the corruption of the 
Koman people. Veileiut Ptte cuius ufea the fame bngoagr. 
Better , fayi he , Tpeakirg of Mummius's ignorance in the 
arts, that tbi Roman tafie badjiiii rtmaitted tbtu ummprovtdf 
than tbat it ibauid have atquirtd the imfravtmtnt it now 
bat , ut the ixftnSt oftbt fubiic manutru Sec Veil, patetc. 

, I, i c. ij. 

About 10) years after, it wat lebuilt and colonized 

fcy J.li..sC:-.efar. 

'* X<ir. Cpitom. [<. Ui. 
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clcRioIition of three great cities , feeming in the book 
zneai: time to have flayed the vidor's fury, he now viii. 
contented himfelf with difmantling every place of S«i5t 2. 
ftrength , and with obliging the inhabitants to 
furrender up their arms. Even this, however, was 
but a temporary fufpenflon of fervitude and ruin. 
IVlummius, in fad, could not proceed farther, till 
the arrival of conmiflioners from- Rome, jointly 
with whom y he was to be impowered finally to 
fettle the affairs of Achaia. And, accordingly, upon 
their arrival, the long-projedted fcheme of Roman 
policy was carried into execution. They began by Diflbintionat 
the diffolution of the Achaean conftitution, and by '^*"J''!'''''= 
declaring the feveral ftates and cities , formerly com- 
ponent parts of that refpedable league , to be hence- 
forth entirely diftinift and independent. All popular 
affcmblics were forbiden throughout Peloponncfus, 
and that fmall fhare of the civil adminiftration which 
the natives were permitted to retain , was transferred 
from the people, and placed in the hands of the 
richer few > whofe refponfible circumftances (he 
Romans confidered as a pledge of their fubjedion. 
At the fame time , left any individual fhould acquire 
an influence that might be troublefome to Rome, 
by the pofTeffion of extenfive property , they not 
only took care to impoverifh the more opulent 
families, by fines and fevere taxations, but alfo 
enaded, that a Grecian Ihould be incapable of 
increafing his poffcflions by the purchafe of any 
lands in Greece. 
It had f in former times , been the conflant policy Rn(bnt tot 
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BOOB to dirguife the feverity of the humiliation to which 
Viii. ibe deftined them. But now Achaia, (or many 

$e{i. t. years the moft refpeflable of the Grecian ftates, of 
whofe aid Rome had frequently availed hertelft 
and whofe greacefl: crime was^ that (be had liber* 
ties, which were dear to her, faw herfelf doomed 
at once to the moft ab\e& vafTatage. The reafon 
is evident: in thofe days of feeiping geotleaefs* 
Syria, Macedon, and Carthage were ftill formid> 
able ; and had Rome at once avowed her purpofes, 
the mingled feeUngs of intereft, iodignatioo ,. and 
defpair , would furely have united thefe nations in 
'^ a caufe, which was in reality the caufeof them all} 
and Rome might have been involved in a conteft 
pregnant with difficulty and dahger; whereas now« 
neither Syria nor Macedon was in a condition to 
excite her apprehenfions , and the final deftrudioa 
of Carthage by the younger Africanus , which had 
taken place about the fame time with that of Corinth, 
enabled them to throw afide the maOE of gentleoefsf 
as it left them not an enemy to fear. 

The terms granted to Achaia, which we have 
mentioned , are recorded by Paufaniai '*. But the 
particular feverities employed on this occafioh« hfi 
and every other hiflorian have paffed over in filence* 
Indeed an eitat^ relation of all occurrences of this 
kind , which fuch a revolution mufl have produced, 
was hardly to be expected from the writers of thofs 
days; who, whetherGrecianorRoman, influenced 
dther by fear or fhamci would avoid a mioute 

" In Achaicb^. 
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detail of the melancboly ftoiy. With what unrelent- ■ o s « 
ing acrimony the'RooiaDS purfucd tbefe wretched viii. 
remains of the Grecian people, we may, however, Sed. a. 
gather from a circumftance which Fotybius " , 
though in a great ineafure the advocate of Rome, 
has preferved to us. The commiifioners encouraged iitraonKnitr 
the preferring an accufation againft tbofe Achaean ft"^™^],*" 
chiefs, who of old had didinguiOied themfclves in uitKoiuaii 
advancing the profperity, or viodicatiog the liber* ' 
ties of Achaia. Philopoemen and Aratus were*' 
arraigned as criminals ! and even Achaeus , the 
fuppofcd founder of the Achaean people, as if on 
this account he ought to be numbcfed among the 
enemies of Rome, was to have fuffered by a pofi. 
humous condemnation ! A requeft was preferred to 
the commilfioners , that all the decrees which had 
been enadted to the honor of tbefe patriots Ibould 
be refcinded, and their fUtues overthrown. But 
while this extraordinary trial was carrying on , and 
when fcijtence was on the point of being pro- 
nounced, Folybius arrived in Peloponnefus, in his 
rctup from the fiege of Carthage, whither he had 
accompanied his kicad Scipio. Difpofed, as Foly- 
bius might be , from a regard to bis pcrfonat lafety 
and intereft, and ftill more, perhaps « from an 
attachment to his Roman friend , to give way to 
the prejudices of that all-powerfut people , and welt ' 
apprized of the jealoufy they entertained of thefe 
illuflrious citizens, the boaft and honor of Achaia; 

" See Polyb. de viitnt. 4c vitu't , p. I4t J , & Cc^ 
CaTaub. t"- 
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• o n ftill this great man could not fupprefs his indigna* 

Till- tion at the ungenerous attempt. FhilopocmeD be 

Sect 9. had perfonalty known in his earlier years, and had 

J^^Jf"'f^ in part been a witnefs of theexalted virtues o[ that 

Poiybjuii excellent patriot; *' and fhalJthen," faid he, '*that 

" integrity of condud, which was his glory, be 

" oow his giiilt ! Far from having been the inve. 

* tcrate enemy of Rome , he fupported your caufe, 
" he fought under your banners, againft Philip, 

* againft Antiochus; and if at any time he engaged 
** inoppofition toyou, it was only when, impelled 
** by the leading motive of all bis actions , regard 
** for his country. Such as he was , fuch were alfo 
** Aratus, and thofe other Achaean chiefs, wbofe 
** ftatues you are about to demolilbi criminal* 
** only becaufe unalterably faithful to the interefts 

* of Achaia. And will you condemn in a Grecian, 
** what in a Roman you would liave accounted 

* worthy of the higheft praife ? " 

The commifGoners fecmed convinced ; and , 
probably confcious of the infamous part they were 
ading, artfully gave up to Polybius what they 
could not have tnfifted on , without making tbem- 
felves altogether odious. They not only dropped 
the profecution , but likewife caufed the ftatues of 
Achaeus, Aratus, and Fhilopocmen , which had 
' already been tranfported out of Pcloponncfus, to 
be brought back. They evenaffeded todo Polvbius 
particular honor; and orders were iH'ued to prefent 
him with whatever portion of the confifcated cflates 
he (hould think worthy of his acceptance ; an offer 
which he nobly refufed, difdaining to grow rich 

by 
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hy the fpoils of tiis onhappy- countrymen. His B o e jc 
difincerefted fpirk raifetl hin ftill higher in the ^i^'* 
cftiraation of the Romans; and he had a coannif- ^^^ *• 
fion given him» to vifit the fcveral diftrias of Jj^J^J,'"" 
Achaia , and to re-^bblifli tranquillity and cultiva- 
tion throughout that diflraded and delblated 
country. The ability and zeal with wbich h« ac^ 
quieted himfelfinthedifcharge of this delicate office, 
endeared him to all. To have encouraged the 
. Achaeans in the moft diftant hopes of that liberty 
-which they were never more to enjoy , would have 
been the higheft cruelty. He therefore endeavoured 
to reconcile them to their prefent ^e ; to allay the 
various difcontents and perfonai animoltties which 
the late times of tumuk and confulion had engen- 
dered ; and to induce them to acquiefce in a 
peaceable fubmiHton to thofe laws , under wbich 
they were now deftincd to live. 

Amidft unavailing regret for having been fb long 
deprived of the prefence of a citizen, whofe falu- 
tary inftrutflions might poflrbly have prevented theit 
ruin , the Achaeans gratefully acknowledged the 
importance of his prefent fervices by every mark of 
public cfteem*. Some of the ftatues tbeneieAed in hsnonfill 
honor of this patriot, Paufanias, who lived three "'" ^'''* , 
hundred and twenty years after the deHrudion of 
Corinthf tells us, remained till bis time. On one, 
which he faw in Arcadia, within the facredprecimft ' 
of the DefpoinOf the moft revered of the Arcadian 
deities , appeared the following honoraUe infcrip- 
tion ": "Polybius, from whofe counfels Greece 
** Ses FtuC in Arcadicis. 

Vol. H. Z 
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BOOK* might have derived fafcty, faad Qreece fufferei' 

VIII. n hcrfelF to be guided by them; andin whom tti« 

Sed. a. « found her only protedor, in the day of ba 

« diftrers." 
GrMHftrmtd The overthro>xr of the Achaean commonwealdi 
iar* ■ ftif fioiflied the debafcraem of Greece , which foQa after 
fiBMj j^^j^ .^^^ ^ Roman diftrid, under the denomina- 

tion of the province of Achaia; becaufe with the 
overthrow of this republic was completed the 
iiual redudiion of the Grecian flates ". In this 
province were coniprifed Peloponnefus , Attica, 
Boeotia, Phocis, and all that part of Greece lying 
to the fouth of Epire and Thcffaly. All to the I 
north of that line « as far as the utmofl verg'e of \ 
the IMaccdonian frontier , was the province of ( 
3VIacedon. Thefe two provincial goveinmencs of ! 
Macedonand Achaia, including the ancient donu- 
nions of the Macedonian princes , together with 
the feveral dates and republics of Greece — 
that once- illuftrious land! ennobled by a number - 
of glorious achievements! the chofen feat of ItberQr, : 
fcience, polity, and arts! were henceforward to 
be configned to humiliation and fervitode! 

Ihe Roman writers, however, ffftak of Greece,' 
and particularly of Athens, asfllll retaining, under . 
all the difadvancages of this provincial cftabliO)* ; 
ment , that pre-eminence in literature* by wbidi ,' 
• fhe was ditlinguiOied in her days of freedom aod 
glory. Accordingly, for force ages after , we find 
the Roman youth refotcing thither , in quell of tlut ' 

PaDi'an. in Achaick: i 
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iimprovement > oratleaft of that reputation, which book 
th« arts and fciences of Greece were fuppofed ca- Viii. 
pabic of beftowing. But neverthelefs , rather to Secft. 2. 
the fame of ancient days, than to any merit flic 
{rom this period poffe^ed, is the edimation ofRomtf 
to be afcribed. The hberties Jind geniusof Greece j„ j„iiMi« 
gradually declined, and at laft expired together. I'ltniiir* 
For, though her philofophical fchools for a while Jj;*;j^" 
maintained a refpedable name; though, at diftant 
intervals, afew writers of diftingui/hed merit made 
their appearance, efpecially in the antiquarian and 
bifloricaJ lines, yet did the genera] turn of the 
Grecian people fooo become frivolous, and, in 
refemblancc of their fortunes, groveling and fer- 
vile. Their walk of learning feldom produced 
any thing higher than the profefltonal rhetorician 
or the captious difputant; and what abilities they 
polfelTcd were meanly proftituted in humoring the 
follies, or in admiaiftering to the depravity of 
their Roman mafters. By degrees , therefore , the 
very appellation of Greek, which once implied 
fuperior talents and the higheft mental improve- 
ment, came to fignify fomewhat exceedingly abjed; 
and under the Roman Caefars was frequently ufed, 
by the fatirills " , as a term of the utmoft reproach. 
Even thofc literary produ<ftions, which in this de. 
cline of Greece do her mod honor , when com-- 
pared with what went before , can only be confi- 
dered as the feeble rays of the evening fun, when 
contrafted with his meridian fplendor. Wbatprail^ 

^* See Juvenal paffim. 
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P o K foever vrc may be willing to allow thcni , yrc feairch 
"*'• ia vain for that originality; that juft obfervance 



accU 4. pf nature ; that richnefs of invention j that nervous 
Cenfe; that ^lov and dignity of fentimeat; tfaafe 
power of exprefllon. which characterize her earlier 
poets, hilloriatis, pbilofophers, and orators. 
AfvofRtwr From the days of Cimon, when Greece had 
"1^1.°"*'" 2*f""^<* *he fummit of her glory , to her final fnU 
jedtion to the Roniaa power, about three hundred 
,' and twenty years had elapfed ; and from the death 

of Alexander the Great; when the whole Perftait 
monarchy confefTed the Grecian dominion, about 
sanrt. »t 0oe hundred and fixtjr. It may then be matter of 
lad'fin*"' ufeful inflruiSion to inquire, from wbat caufes that 
aTttibrow. total alteration wa$, brought on, which, wtthia 
this period of time , appears to have taken place la 
the Grecian chanufter'; and whence ^ a people, 
whofe civil inflitutions, prowefs, and exten&ve 
accomplifbments , fcemed to lead to udveifal 
empire, fhould have thus declined, and with fo 
little ftruggle have funk into dependence and in* 
fignificancy. 
Dffino* id> I. There was originally a principle of weafcnefk 
TJ^lntt"^ and decay in the very conftitufion of the Grecian 
crincif iiiiitt i government. Greece, parcelled out into a number 
of fmall ftates, each enjoying an independent fo- 
vcreignty, was incapable of that exertion of ftrength, 
which refults from confpiring counfels , and the 
joint efforts of an embodied people. On the im- 
portant day ofMarathon, of all theGrecian ftates 
only ten thoufaod Athenians, and one thoufand 
Platacans appeared in fupportof the comraoa cauic- 
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And though afterward*, roufed by'tbe example > s 
of Athens, other Grecian powers armed agaiuft vni. 
llie Perfians, yet was this the armament onljr of 4 *"* ^^ 
few flates; formed too'by.moft of them on a par< 
tial and confified plan , rather for the prefervatiotl 
of their own particular territories, than in vindi- 
cation of the general liberties, and the defence o£ 
the country at large; fo that, bad not the' artifice 
as well as the firmnefs of Themiftocles been em-> 
ployed On this interefting oceafioti , it had bcerl 
Itardly poflihie to have faved Greece. The council 
of the Aoiphidyontos was indeed akitid of national 
fenate, and probably in its firfl inllittition wis 
deflgned to be the centre of unity of tht feveral 
ftatcs , whofe reprefentatives coropofedthis auguft 
afl'embty. But this tribunal was chiefly adapted 10 
the infant tJrties of Greece. As particular Rate* 
advanced in power, it was often too feeble to 
Control the tthi^dty , and at length found itfelf, 
a^ id the cafe of the feccMid facrtd war (that fatal 
aera, from which Greece dates her decline) und«^ 
the neceflity of calling in foreign afTiftance to render 
its decifions effeiSual. 

II. From thefe nuifterous fovcreignties there arofe, '"'""*« 
befides, ehdlef^jeAlouPiesand contcfts; the weaker , tenet aiiiUi- 
ftates (lill fbfpfc^ing the ftron^er ; aild the ftrong- - 
«r by their ambitious encroachments juftifying 
but too much the fufpicions of the weaker. Scarcely 
had Greece recovered from the terror of the 
Perfian invafion 1 when Sparta , regafrflefs of the 
noble part that Athens had lately afted , could not 
conceal her envy at feeing this rival-city fpring 
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« o H more powerful ftom her ruins, aod endeavoured 
viii. to perpetuate her defolation.- Throwghout-all the 
Scd. X. Grecian commonwealths the fame unhappy fpirit 
of envy and diffenfion prevailed, which was coa- 
fiantly encouraged and fomented, by the policy 
of the feverat .princes who fat after Xerxes on the 
Ferlian throne. Confctous of their inferiority in 
arms, they endeavoured to divide thofe whom 
they could not fubdue, and their intrigues and 
treaftire were but too fuccefsfully employed. "Ten 
•• thoufand archers " have driven me out of Afia," 
faid Agefilaus'-', when the orators of Athens and 
Thebes , pcnftoners to the Ferlian king , had Airred 
up a war againft Sparca, which obliged him to 
abandon . his . Aliatic conquells, and haften to the 
defence o( his own kingdom. To the like prac- 
tices the Macedonian kings owed whatever ad- 
vantage they obtained over Greece : And the 
Romans purfued the fame .arts with ftill greatet 
elfe<^; until, exhaulled by her own dometlic feuds, 
Greece fell an eafy prey to her opprcffors. 
Dtir-rtBBtia HI. The B^me of intelline animofity acquired 
*''.iB™ot''^ more fierccncfs, and more deftruAivc rapidity from 
the difference in the forms of government that 
fubfillcd in the feveral Grecian commonwealths. 
ThronghoutGreece thceftablilhment, was, atleaft 
in part, democrattcal, but in fome places, as ia 
Athens , the power was lodged in the hands of the 
people at large ; in fonie, as in Sparta, it was dde- 
gited only to a few. Where the many had the 

A.n archer wa the impteb on the Perfian coin. 
Si.e figt. in Ag^fiisQ. 
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power, tbey not onlyvrere fufpicious of whatever book 
fcemect t» threaten their own priviltges, butwiflied viil, 
to eftablifli the dominion of the nmltitude in every Seift. * 
Aate around them. And, in like manner, the few, 
not .content with fecuring thcmfclves at home 
againft'the encroachments of the many, aimed at 
the introduiflion of their own contraiSed form of 
government, into all the neighbouring cities- Frir 
vate ambition had here many tempting ,c>pportU' 
nitieg : the feeds of diffenGon every where prevailed : 
""in every city two parties were at all times pro- 
pared for civil broils; mutuatly jealous, and mu- 
tually, credulous of every mifieprefentation ; and 
equally violent in executing their refolves, as pre- 
cipitate in forming them. So that under the fpe- 
cious pretence, either of defending the caufe of 
Ireedom , or, of controlling the exccffes of a licen- 
tious populace, interefted and ambitious leaders 
had always numbers at their ^I, The powers of 
AGa , of Macedon , and of Rome , in their fuccellive 
attempts on the liberties of Greece , pradifed the 
fame kind of artitice; under the guife of friendly 
interpofition , playing one party againfl: the other, 
and thus betraying the true tntereds of the ftate, 
and gradually walling it into debility and fubjec- 
tion. At one period of time, we fee in Diodorus, 
the number of exiles , whom party-violence had 
driven out of their native cities , amounted to 
twenty thouEaod. In the days of Polybius, we 
find the fame fpirit of diffenGon ftiti continued; 
and it y^^ happy for the fu£Eerers, when this atro- 
cious fpirit \fas ponteoted YT'tb banilhment alone. 
Z4 
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Id an IV. The democracical form , which t ** we bsve 
VIII. lee,;, ^ prevailed unckr various modes throughout 
fedt f. Greece, iiowever friendly wc may foppofe ic to 
prtftTTi'/jV i^efty, wag attended with incoiweaieiices o£ coo- 
dimMnciiB fiderable detriment Co the national piofperity. It 
lu FBriij. opened an ample field to the fadious aod Ac tur- 
bplent; to (he precended patriot and the veaal 
Orator: It frequently rendeixd the public eoonciis 
{{aflionaie, infolent, capricious., and unftable: It 
bflnJAeti the ablefl: chiek: It gave tnrth to tbofe 
cruel and reproitcbful edi^, which we meet with 
eveninthe Atheoian aauah, againft the Aeginecac, 
•gainft the Samions , againft the ten adminife : and , 
what is yet a ftronger infiance of the folly often 
prevalent in populat afTeniblies, ic produced that 
abfurd Athenian law ", whitih diverted to the 
amufement of a gidtfy multitude thofefunds, winch 
hlad been originally apprepriafed to the nooft im- 
portant department of governnicnB, " the fuppoR 
" of their- naval -ftfeOgth. " That, in a political 
form , of which we' ate apt to conceive great cbings, 
and which, it mull beconfefTed, had often wrought 
the nobleft achievements, thefe mtlcbieb Aould 
be foimd ', arifes from the very nature of that form. 
The viial principle of democracy , a4 a celebrated 
vrrker ju/i/y obferves ", is virtue. And therefore, 
wbilft invigorated by this exalting prfnci^e, de. 
irocracics have reached a height of gidry, which 
other forms of government emulate in vain. Kut 

*' It wai made death to move for a repeal of tWi lav, 
" Efprit dej LoiX, L. iii. c. j. 
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bo this very accouat alfo have democracies been » o o k 
more rapid in their decleafion than other political v^ 
conllitutions< Great opulence, and extent of cm* Se^ 2>. 
pire , thofe darling objctfts of human ambition , 
■whofc allurements are fo fcldom reQAed by political 
'vrifdont* have been always faul to tbenii becaufe, 
fo prone to corruption is the human heart, that 
it is hardly poffible this vitai principle ihould pre- 
ferve its vigor, beneath the baneful influence of 
an oiHilent and wide-extended dominion. The 
fage founder of the Spartan laws iaw this, and 
cndeavouredito pvovide for the feourity of Sparta, 
by excluding the purfuit of wealth and of extcnfive 
empire. But the temptations of fuccefsful vrar. 
and the avidity of i»an, defeated the purpofes of 
the lawgiver ". In Contempt of the buriers, which 
be bad laiCcd, avarice and the luft of conqueft 
made their way into Sparta* and produrad their 
wonted effefis of corruption and diflblutien. The 
truth of this obfervation appears yet more remark- 
abl]r in the fate of Athens. The hiftory of tb« 
Pagan world has not a more auguft fceoe to pro- 
duce than what Athens exhibited, from the third 
year of the fixty>feventh Olympiad , the expulfioa 
of the Pififtratidae, to the third year of tbeeigluy- 
fecond, the death of Ciraon. During this memor- 
able period , the told the number of het heroes by 
that of her citizens; and every virtue, that can 
give Arength and dignity to a ftate , was found 
antong that illuElrions people. But too fbott titers 

" Sec Polyb. L. tI. e. +<, +7. 
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BOOH fuccccded the intoxication of profperity "; and 
'^'"- that very democracy which, whilft they continued 

SecS. Z. virtuous, was a fource of glory, now, as their 
degeneracy advanced , added to the public calamity. 
Corrupted by that excefs of power which they 
enjoyed, and which made them fupreme in the 
difpcnfation of rewards and punifhments, in the 
difpofal of honors, in the decifion of the moA 
important queftions of government; corrupted by 
the adulation with which their leaders and orators 
genera'ly addreffcd them, the people confidcrcd 
themfelves as above control; and, in full confi- 
dence of their own flre^gth, and vain, at the fame 
time, of the glory derived to them from the prow- 
efs of their anceftors, they looked down with 
contempt on other nations, and with fond credulity 
<;ntcrtained every vifionary fchcme of conqueft, 
with which their flattering demagogues fought to 
amufe them. Athens had extended her eftablifb* 
ments along the coafts of Thrace and of AHa, and 
over raoft of the adjacent iOands; yet, as if this 
were little , both Sicily and Egypt became the ob> 
. ' jedls of her anjbition; and a city, that fcapcely 
muftered twenty thoufand citizens , is laid to have 
conceived the mad projed of attempting the em* 
pirc of the world. Meanwhile , they had rendered 
their yoke infupportable even to their Grecian 
neighbours t their confederates they treated as vaf- 
fals; and the contributions which they received 
from them, and which thpy vrere to have admioif- 

'* See Fol<rb. L*. vl. ^ 4m 
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tered for the general gootl , they wantonly lavilhed book 
on the pride and magnificence of their own city; '^*'- 
in name the prote^ors of Greece, but in reality it*. Sea. ». 
opprejfors. Amidd all this infolence and bold 
Diow of entcrprife, the Athenians nevertbclefs had 
nothing of their ancient vigor remaining. Employed 
in the buftle of their popular affemblies , or in 
the oflentatious dlfplay of thofe trappings of fo. 
vereignty, with which the citizen of Athens wh 
invefled , they had fubftituted the clamor and chi. 
cane of debate to military exertion; and while they 
■were careful of their proficiency in intrigue and 
cabal , they were backward to maintain a fuperior- 
ity in arms. This debafement was manifeiled at 
Chaeronea; and, as if the reproach of that defeat 
had only ferved to increafe their cowardice and 
abjei^nefs, they (bowed it in a nianner ftill more 
opprobrious at Lamia. Only two hundred Athe. 
nians, Paufanias " tells us, had fallen there; and 
yet t as if cut off froiti all refource , they tamely 
opened their gates, and fubmitted , without refcrve, 
to Antipater. But indeed profperity, the pride d 
dominion, the vacant and unwarlike eafe of a 
nuQicipal life, -had produced a total change in the 
Athenian charaAcr. That, people* whom the 
devaflation of their territories, and their city in 
flanacs, had not difcouraged from fupporting the 
liberties of Greece againft the powers of Alia, 
were now reduced to the moll pulillanimous defpon< 
deney , by the flighted reverfe of fortune; and, 

'* In Achaicie, 
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» o o R ftrangers to the fpirit of their anceftors, becanfe 

^^^l- ftrangers to their virtues, they rciigned thcmfdves 

Se^ s. .to Cervitude with an abjeA timidity, fcarcely to be 

believed of a reptjblic , lately the haugbtieft to be 

found in the annals of biftory. 

V. But what feems to have had the largeft fliarc 
in bringing decay and huroitiation on the Grecian 
'»'•"■■»■ people , was iht fatal pr^abnce of Athaft'ical tenels^ 
nUiioB, which, for above a centuty; bad b«en fpreading 
from the -Epicurean fchool through every part of 
Greece. It was the wifb of Fabricius ",'^ben told 
by Cmeas of the opinions whicb Epicurtis was then 
propagating, " that they might be adopted by the 
* enemies of Rome ! " The event did honor to the 
wifdom and forefigbt of this virtuotts Roman. The 
baneful doifhtne completed the ruin of Grecian 
maanns. Naturally volatile, of a fceptical turn, 
aad , from the arts of refiutment and elegance which 
were familiar t^ them, prone to dtflipation and 
plea&irable indulgences, theGrceks but too eagerly 
embraced a fyflem , that levelled all religions 
TcllraiatSy and left them without a God to infpeft 
buman at&ions. The confequence was , what in the 
Ittucafeit will ever be.' We have it firom Pdlybins ", 
who was an eye'witncfs , that venality , ft-aud , 
treachery , an utter difregard of country , of the 
moft facred oaths , of all ties Whatfoever , hamad 
and diviiie , crimes «hich indicate in the Elrongtft 

" See Phit. in Pyrrhe: 

" See Polyb. L. ii. c. *?. L. ti. c. 54, j 5. L. xii. c i. 

L> xiii. de Tirtutibus & vitiis. 
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mannar the corruption of a nation, and are the B o • K 
furefl prcfeges of its ruin , foon became prevalent V"^- 
throughout moft of the ftates of Greece. The Sed. a. 
Achaeans feem to have been the only exception. 
FoflQbly , as they were a plainer people , and le& 
conveifant in philofophJcal refeaiches, the contagion 
bad made Icfs progrefs among them. Accordingly 
the Romans I who, from the vicious and enervated 
ftate of the other Grecian commonwealths, had 
obtained an eafy conquefl , met here with a vigor 
and fircngth of virtue , fuch as they little expeded; 
and , amidfl that geoecfll wreck of principle that 
marks tbofe degenerate days, it was the glory o( 
Achaia, to have a number of citizens who, fteady 
to the interclls of their country , treated the tempta^ 
tions held out by Rome with their merited conteinp^ 
and beheld her warliicc operations without difmay. 
To defeat this formidable oppoGtion, the Romans 
contrived the expedient already related. Under the 
pretence of tranfmitting them to Rome to prove 
their innocence of a charge which the Romany 
themfelves knew to be groundlefs, they Tcized on 
upwards of a tboufand of the mod tefpeiftable of 
the Achaean nobles, and fent them toperiQiin Italy. 
In the mean while, taking advantage of the dit 
traifted councils of a people who were now abai>- 
doned to the mifrule of demagogues of equal 
turbulence and incapacity, they effeded their long, 
concerted projed, the final overthrow of the 
Achaean liberties. 

It would have been , however, fome recompencc AMcaftiM - 
to Greece, for thelofi of her independence, if ihe'^^"*" 
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BOOK had found an effeftual defence in that power , to 
Vili. which file vras thus fubjeiSed; and if, under the I 
Se^ a. protcftion of her new mafters , flie had fecn her 1 
■furinrnb. tranquillity rc-cftabliflicd; but (he had not even this 
Btmn't^wn: confo]ation. Confounded in that mafs of nations^ 
which formed the enormous and unwieldy body ' 
of the Roman empire, Ibe ceafed to have any 
fortunes of her own ; and at the fame time , though, 
from her fituMion, it was forbidden to her to 
partake unmixed of whatever profperity the Romans 
happened to enjoy, ihe (bared largely in moft of 
their calamities; in the diftrefTcs of the Mithridatic 
war; in the depredations of the Cilician pirates; 
in the bloody contcfts between Cacfar and Pompey; 
between the republican party of Brutus , and the 
avengers of Caefar's death ; between Odavius and 
Mark Antony ; in the various opprclTions , of 
which the defpotifm of the emperors was afterwards 
produiAive; and, at length, in that general devas- 
tation which ovcrfpread this mighty ftate from the 
repeated incurfions of barbarian nations. Not to 
mention , how feverely the private vices of the 
Romans themfelves were often felt by this unhappy 
country , in the exafUons and infults which flie 
had- often to fiiffer from her defpotic governors; 
the common fate of all the provinces under the 
yoke of Rome. Until, from thefe feveral caufes , 
Greece finally was left, as (be is at this day, with 
hardly a trace of her former glories. 

A curfory view of what is moft memorable in 
thefe lattei events ihall clofe this part of our 
hiftory. 
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BOO K VIII. 
SECTION III. 

CONTENTS. 

Greece threatened by the Qmbri— joins Mhhridaies. — '. 

. Ckarailer and views of thai prince. — Siege and 
ruin of Athens by Sylla. — Sylla overthrows ■ the 
armies of Miihridates — clofe of the fortunes of 
Mithridales Greece ravaged by the GUcian corfairs 

— involved in the civil vjars between Qefar and 
Pompey; between the republican party and the 
avengers of Gsfar's death ; between O^lavius and 
Mark Antony. — Abje£l condition of Greece under 

the Roman Emperors Irruption of the Got/is. — 

Reigns of Conjlantine — Conjlanlius — Julian — . 
Jovian — Valentinian — Valens — Gralian — 

— Theodofius — Arcadius, and Honorius. — 
Overthrow of the Roman empire in the Weji. — 
Ruin of Greece by the Barbarians. — Decline and 

fall of the empire of Conflaiuinople. — Prefentflatt 
of Greece. 

VjREECE, debilitated and exhaufted, and ftlll book 
bleeding from the wounds of Kome, beheld, with . Viii. 
all the terror of confcious weaknefs, the Cimbri ' Sedt. 3. 
vering od her nortbei - — 

' Lir. Epitom. L. Ixiii. 
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B o o K lier misfortunes, tjiis impending dorm of war had 
VIII. fcarcdy blown over, when the ambitious fchemes 
Seit 3. of Mithridatci of Pontus expoO:d her to new- 
dangers, and involved her in fre(h calamities. 
AUdiridatiii This extraordinary prince, themoft powerful of 
bis time , and the moft able and entcrprifing who 
had ever taken up arms againfl Rome , demands 
particular notice *. He was the eighth in defcene 
from that Mithridatei who , fleeing from the pre- 
fence of Antigonus to the Kuxine fea , had laid 
the foundation of the kingdom of Pontus. The 
voice of flattery gave him an origin Hill more 
illudrious, tracing ^his ance'ftry down from the 
ancient line of the princes of the houfe 0/ Cyrus. 
hiiMriffM. A minor-at the time of his father's death, who 
tiuMii jjgj perilhed by domeftic treafon, and himself 

ncpofed to a JimiUr fate , he was driven to 
icek for fafety in the -forefls; where, under the 
pretence of puifuing the chafe , he changed bis 
ihaunts night after night, taking bis repofe on the 
, ground, like the inhabitants of the wild; and 

/ never , during feven years , entering into any city, 

nor venturing under the cover of a roof. By this 
means he acquired a hardinefs of body , that was 
proof againfl every extreme of weather, and not 
' to be fubdued by any toil. The danger of his 

fituation fuggefled an additional precaution: he 
fortified himfelf with a certain medicine , of which 
be is faid to have been the inventor, and which is 

See Appian de Bello Mitbridat. Flstarch. in Syila, 
Luciillo, Pompeio. 

reported 
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reported to have been an infallible antidote againft: booh 
the effects of the moft powerful poifon. viii. 

His father had been in friendfhip with the Romans, SiA. ]. 

and had done them important rervicef in their war 

againft Ajidronicus, the laft of the Pcrgaroeniaa 

kings. The fon was too formidable to be admitted 

to the fame friendly intercourfe. The Romans 

viewed him with jcaloufy , and refolvcd to accom- 

plilli his humiliation. With this view, the fenate 

judged it expedient to circumfcribe bis fovereigniy 

within narrower limits. Provoked at the prefump- 

tion of this arbitrary attempt, Mithridates conceived 

the bold defign of overthrowing the Roman empire •"empttt* 

in Afia^ a great part of which he foon united under *J*r^^" 

Jiis own banners.' Three Roman generals marched e-npireu 

againft him ; the proconful Lucius Caflius , Quintus **"'■ 

Opptus, and Maniut Aquilius , a man of confular 

dignity, who had been honored with a triumph, and 

" was at this time at the head of the Roman commilTion- 

ers for the fettlement of Afia. Mithridates defeated 

them all, and having gotten the three commanders 

into his bands, regardtefs of their quality, expofed 

them to ridicule and fcorn , producing them by way 

ofipetftacle through the Afiatic cities. Aquilius par* 

ticularly « whom he charged with being the authof 

of the war, was treated with the utmoft contumely. 

He loaded him with cbains, and mounting him on 

an afs, compelled him, as he pafTed along, to 

inform the g^fzing multitude of his name , and his 

rank in the Roman armies '. To mark yet farther 

* MithHdites probably conri4ered this al an 9& oFjuftice* 
Vol.. 11, , A* 
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B K tbe execration in which he held the Roman name* 

""• he iCTued orders to the Afiatics in the feveral pro^ 

Setft. 3. vinces throughout his dominions, on an appointed 

bii bntuiBin day to maflacre * every Roman and Italiaa they 

ofdin. could find among them, without regard to age, 

fex , or condition ; the debtor to have half the 

lortuoe of tbe creditar, whom be fhould murder, 

and the Have, whohad flainhismafter, his liberty; 

and forbidding them* under the pain of death, to 

lave any of their lives, or, when dead^ to give 

them burial. The atrocity of tbcfe orders, and, 

flill more, the horrid zeal with which they were 

executed , flrongly evince bow odious tbe Romans 

muft have been to the Afiatic nations; eighty 

MiBkert*' tboufand , by the lowefl accounts *, havi'ogperiilied 

ibERomini ■ [his maflacre ; neither the feelings of humanity, 

■ddltRllinl r ■ 1 1 r r ■ IB ■ 

thiDughoit the claims 01 gratitude, the ties or inendlbip, nor 
^fl*' tbe reverence of religion, (hielding tbofe unhappy 



Manius Aquilins was in h& a perron who netited infamy: 
he bad triumphed at the clofe of the Pergamenian war , 
though, in the conduct of it he had done little ferrtce; 
Ferpenna having brought that war nearly to a conclullon ; 
but, he dying , Aquitius ftepped into the command , and 
claimed the merit of what another iiad achieved. A few of 
the Afiatic cities iUll remiioing to be reduced , he , in 
tiolation of the laws of war, tteacherouCly poifoned the 
rpringj , from whence they were fupplied with water , and 
^us compelled them to {iiriender. ^c may judge, accord- 
ingly , how the AGatics , who had fkffercd fo much from 
bis peifidioufnert , mull have enjoyed hit humiliation. 

Ses Florae, L iL c. 20. 
Uv. Epitom' L. Ixxviii. Appian. ub. Tup. 
* A hundred and fifty tboufaiu), fays Plutarch (inSylla). 
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vi^flims from the favage fury of unrelenting venge. ■ o e K 
ance ; even tbefe who fled for refuge to the temples, viii. 
being torn from them, or flaughtered at the altars. Se^ 3« 
The death of Manius AquiJius clofed thisfcene ol 
horror; Mitfaridates cauHng aioltcn gold to be 
poured down hii throat, in reproach of Roman 
Bvarice. 

The objedofMitbridates was now to attempt an MiibrKuu 
alliance with the flatcs of Greece ; with their [°'"'".''j- 
allidance to putfue bis plan of hoftiljiies In the ,ht ertdu 
neighbourhood of haly; and, fhouid circumftances***"* 
favor him , to carry the war into the heart of the 
Koman empire. The conjundturc was favorable to 
his defigns. The Romans , dillre(rt;d at home , 
lirft by the Italian infurgents or the confederate war, 
and afterwards by the diffcnfions which Mariu-i and 
Sylla had excited, feemedto have withdrawn ihelt 
attention from Greece. Thefe circumftuicet, 'with 
the powerful arguments that IVIithridates had to 
offer, " of the exploits already achieved by him," 
and " of bis avowed enmity to Rome , could noe 
fail of eftabiilhing aninterefl with a people, in their 
bappieft days impatient and changeable , and attbia 
time fbarpened to a keener fenfe of the opprellions 
they endured, by the very remembrance of tbi 
liberties which they had enjoyed. The Athenians 
even prevented bis wilbes. Kxafperated by certain 
fines , which the Romans had lately impofed oa 
them, they had fentan embalTy to the kingof Pontus, 
to implore his proteiflion. Nothing could coincide 
more opportunely with his^yicws. A confiderable 
body of land-forces I under the command ofhiifon 
A a ;i 
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> o e K Ariaratlies', and another under that of Archelaus,' 
VIII. with a large naval armament , were immediately 
ScA. i. ordered to their afliftance. At the fame time that ht« 
troops under Archelaus took poffeffion of Athens , 
his fleet was employed , with the moft rapid fuccefs , 
in reducing the numerous iflands that cover the 
Aegean fea ; Ariarathcs extended his conquefls 
through Thrace and Macedon. In Greece, the 
Roman commander Brutius Sura oppofed Archelaus 
at6rllwith vigor, and in one engagement obliged 
him to retreat to his Ihips. But this check produced 
nothingdecifive. And the whole province of Achaia^ 
from ThefTaiy to the Cretan fea, had foon acknow- 
ledged Mithridatcs; the little city of Thefptac ha vin^ 
been , it is fatd , the only place , wbofe rcfiflanco 
rendered a ficgeneceffary. 
siiittntert MeaD whilc Sylla, haviag^expelled the Marian 
ciMcei faflion, prepared to punifli the Grecian revolt. His 

very name impreffed terror and difmay. As foon as 
his approach was known j the Grecian cities , Athens 
alone excepted , confcious of guilty fent to deprecate 
his wrath , and to tender their Jubmiflion. The other 
more important -wars, to which his ambition wac 
exciting him , probably faved them. Difdaining to 
HMchn fioop to any mean game, he marched with rapidity 
A^'tM. to Athens, where the chief of the Mlthridaiic force 

fcemccl to be colleded. His aim was, to extinguifh 
atoncethewar in Greece , by ftorming Athens. But 
^ this he found a talk more difficult than he expe(^ed. 
Athens was divided into two parts, the upper 

Appian calls him Atcathiai^ 
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town ; and the lower. The upper , comprehending b s o < 
the city properly fo called , together with the Aero- viii. 
poUs or Athenian citadel , was inclored within one Scd. J.' 
common wall of confiderablcftrength. The lower, Swk of 
diftant about five miles from the upper, was the great 
fea-port of Athens , generally known by the name of 
thePiraeus,famedfdr its noble atfenal, foritsdock>, 
and the variety and extent of its building« for naval 
purpofes ; for the number of feamen and artifans 
with which it was crowded ; and above all , for its 
harbour, the work of Themidocles , faid to have 
been large enough to afford fhelter to a thoufaad 
fhips ' , and openingits capacious bofom ro the trade, 
not only of the adjacent iflands , but to that of Alia 
and Egypt. Around it was a fortification of (lone, 
raifed by Pericles , fixty feet in height , and of pro- 
portional thicknefs , remarkable for the raaffy fize 
of the floncs with which it wasconftrui5ted, and yet 
more fo for the compaftnefs and folidiry of their junc- 
tures. From thePiraeusto Athens there was a road, 
fecured on each fide by a (Irong wall , which formed 
a communication between the port and the city. 

So fiiys Pliny, L. vii. c. )?■ Stribo, probably more 
<xadt , fays four hundred. Spon Q Voyage de li Grece^ 
torn. ii. ) fuppofcs ; that in it» prcfent flate it could har J'y be 
capable of receiving fifty of ourl.;rg'( fhips. See Chandler'* 
Travels in Greece , chap ^. for a full account of this famed 
harbour. From a marble lion, of admirable warkmanHiip, tea 
fset high , which was placed at the inmoft eitremicf 
of thii haibour, it has been known by the name of Porto 
Draco , or Porto Lions. The lion has been carried away by 
the Venetians, snd ii now to be fcen beFure the arfeoalK 
Venice. 

Aa, 
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k K IntheuppertownArifttoapoFTeiredthecoraniin^, 
VIII. a factious demagogue , who had rircn to power by 
Se(fl. 3. an abjeifl compliance with the follies and vices oC 
dib^dtd br the multitude ; and who by profciTion was an Epi- 
curean philofopher, but, like many of that dangerous 
fed, concealed under this phitofophic difguife the 
blacked flagiciournefs of mind. By intrigue he had 
been appointed ambaffador to Mithridates, into 
^(vhofe favor he had infinuated bimfelf by the fervility 
•f his deportment, and by betraying to him the 
interefts of bis country. On his return, he had 
amufed the Athenians with aOurancei, that the 
great views of Mithridates were pointed folcly to 
the humiliation of Rome, with the redoration of 
the popular government , and all the ancient liberties 
of Greece. Having, by thefe arts, obtained by 
degrees the unlimited confidence of the multitude > 
be foon ufurped the fovereigq authority , and ufed it 
. like a tyrant , exercifiog the fevere fcourge of arbi. 
trary fway on the very people who had trufted him 
with power ; murdering or banifliing, under pretence 
of having difcovered their connexions with Rome, 
every man whofc wealth could tempt his avarice , or 
whofeflation or virtues could alarm his fears. Urged 
on therefore by his crimes, Arillion, though ooc 
truly brave , which a villain never is , was defperate ; 
and had embraced the refolution to fuffer every 
extremity, rather than yield to afoe, from whom, 
be well knew , he bad no mercy to exped. 
^..1.1 Inthe lowcrtown, ArchelaushadthediretSiooof 

the military operations* a brave and cxperieaced 
officer I who was attentive to improve every advai*- 
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tage ofhisfituation. Befide a numerous garriron, he book 
liadaftrong fleet at his difpofal* which enabled bim viii. 
to command from abroad every neceflary fupply. SciS. 3. 
And, in addition to thefe advantages, there was 
an army of above a hundred thourand men in 
Macedon , ready to march to his afTiIUnce. 

Sylla, on the contrary, after fome fhiitlels attempts 3fiu>. ^b. 
to carry tbe place by ftorm, fawhimfclf befet with """"**■ 
difficulties. He bad brought with him only five 
legions and a few cohorts, in all about thirty thou* 
fand men ; a force far inferior to that of the enemy., 
Befides , be had neither the machines neceflary for a 
liege, nor military {lores of any kind, nor money to 
purchafe. But in his own daring mind be found 
refources for every want. He fent Lucullus into 
Egypt for naval fuccours. He prevailed on the 
inhabitants of Aetolia and ThelTaly, probably by 
way of atoning for their late defcAion , to fend him 
a reinforcement of men , [and a fupply of arms 
and provifions. He cut down all the facred groves md ttttantt. 
round Athens , and fpared not thofe of the Lycaeum 
and Academy in the Athenian fuburbs, in order to 
procure timber for his engines ; and he feized on the 
holy treafures at Epidaurus , Olympta , and Delphi. 
His anfwer to Caphis , a certain Phocian , whom be 
difpatched on this errand to the Delphic temple; is 
memorable; and [hows, that this flcrn Roman was 
as little embarralTed by fcruples of religion, as by 
the feelings of humanity. Juft as Caphis was preparing 
to feize the facred ofierings , the priefts contrived 
that the lyre of Apollo fliould be heard to found from 
the inmoll fandluary ; Caphis, llruck with a religious 
A a 4 
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S O o K horror, immediately defifted , and fent the Romast 
viir. commander an account of the tremendous prodigy, 
jcct. 3. Syiia rrplied jeftingiy , " that he was furprifed 
" Caphis did not know, that mufic was the expref- 
* fion , not of anger but of joy. And that he might 
" therefore boldly take the treafures , fmce Apollo 
*' gave them with fuch good will *." 
H( ii bafflrd With all thcfc aids, however, Sylla had noC 
In bij ftvtrai much to bosft of. Hcattcmpted to fcale the walls, 
""' ' and was repulfed. His warlike engines were fet 
on fire, and deftroyed in a fally of the befieged. 
. He buttered their works in vain , while a new waH 
inftantly appeared behind every breach that bad 
been made. He tried to proceed by mining; but 
the Athenians countermined his works , and flew 
or put to flight his miners. Thus baffled in every 
attempt, and winter coming on, he refolved to 
change the fiege into 3 blockade , in hopes <^ 
mm. iiiepi.n"'^"'^'"S ^^^ p'a« by famine. He had already 
ofrtiucioiUie thrown down part of the long walls, which joined 
Cn^""*^** '^"^ firacus to Athens, and had madealodgemcnton 
the very road , which ferved as a communication 
between them, fo that the former method of con- 
veying provifions from the port to the city, was 
^ Tendered almoft impr^dticablc. Difficulties, however, 
he ftill had to combat ; and thefe arofe chiefly from 
Archelaus, who, aflive and enterprifing, took every 
opportunity, and often with fuccefs, to attack the 
Roman lines, and to throw relief into Athens; but 
the treachery of two Athenians belonging to the 

' Plat, in Syli4. 
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Piraean garrifon , at length enabled Syjla to prevent ■ o o H 
even thcfeprccariousaodhazardousfupplies. Expert ^"*- 
atthening,theydifchargedanumberoflcadenbullets Se<5t. 3i 
into the Koraan camp , day after day , infcribed with 
notices of whatever Archelaus was preparing to 
do — " to-morrow we ftiall make a fally " — " on a 
** part of your lines is the attack to be" — " atfucK 

** an hour the convoy fets out'' and Sylla took 

his meafurcs accordingly. 

Deprived In thismanner of every refource, Athens niftrt& at 
foon began to feel the utmoft feverity of want. A **"'"" 
bufhel of wheat was fold for a thoufand drachmas '% 
the people feeding not only on the herbs and roots 
that grew fpohtaneoufly in the citadel, but on fodden 
leather and oil-bags , fome even on humaa carcafes , 
while the tyrant indulged in plenty and riot; and 
when applied to by the priefts and chief men of 
Athens, who conjured him to compaflionate the 
public mifcry , and treat with the Romans, he com- 
manded his guards to anfwer them withafliower of 
arrows, and drive them from his prefcncc. Sylla 
had information of all thefe proceedings; and rightly 
judging, that now was the favorable moment , deter- 
mined once more to try whether ftorming might not 
fucceed. A part of the wall having been obfcrvcd to 
be lower than the reft, there he direfled the attack to 
be made ; and taking the opportunity of the dead 
hour of the night, he carried his point with little 
difficulty; the inhabitants, from furprife, or from their ,,k,Bb|«(it«i 
picfent feeble condition > or perhaps from the difaf; 
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BOOS fedionofmanjr toa fervice, which terroraloneliad ' 

vin. made them fubmitto^fcarcely attempcing oppolttion. 
Se<!t 3. ThdieconrideratioDS.tbeUIlefpectally, fromamore j 
merciful conqueror, might have obtained fome degree I 
offavorfor Athens ID this hour of its raifery. But of i 
a temper naturally rigid and vind'idive, and by long I 
l^raAice made familiar with deeds of blood, Sylla had 
become a perfcdt Uranger to all the tender feelings of 
humanity. He had befidcs been irritated by the 
obdinate refiftance he had met with ; and ftill more , 
if we are to believe Plutarch ", by certain perfonal 
infults he bad received from Ariftion, who, during 
the fiege, fearlefsof tfaeifTuchad wantonlyinfulted 
the Roman general as he palTcd under the mils ; and 
Sylla po(r|(red not that greatness of mind which for- 
gives or contemns fuch indignities. 
Tindiawe Bagcr therefore for revenge , he abandoned to his 

friiii oF Sill* foldiers the plunder of the city , with exprefs orders, 
that all within the walls, whether citizens of foldiers, 
male or female, younger aged, fliouid beindifcri. 
minately put to the fword. The fccne that followed 
is one of the mod dreadful that is recorded in the 
Grecian annats. Goaded on by the Berccnefs of Sylla, 
and, not lefs llrongly perhaps , by their own refent- 
ments and avarice, the foldiery ruQied furioufly 
againll this emaciated , difpirited , dcfencelefs multi- 
tude ; the dark nefs of the roidnigh^bour , the found 
of trumpets, the blowing of horns, the clang of 
arms, the fiiouts of the conquerors , andtbefcreamt 
of defpair, alt contributing to the horrors of this 

" Ubi. fup. 
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inhuman tnalfacre. Unchecked by any refiEbnce , ■ o o K 
{laughter had foon made ks way from quarter to v'li- 
quarter; many of the miferable inhabitants i worn Sei^ 3' 
out with want, offering tbemfelves to thellrokeof 
death ; and fome even before the fword of the enemy 
reached them, unwilHng to outlive the liberties, or 
the cxidence of their country, oi wiQiing to prevent 
the violence of the brutal foldier, falling by their own 
hands. The ~ number of the flain , according to 
■Plutarch, was fo great, that it exceeded all com- 
putation, and was only to be judged of from the 
quantity of blood , which is faid to have poured in 
torrents through the gates of the city. 

Sated at length with carnage , Sylla yielded to the 
tmpOftunitiesofthofe about him, and with ill-feigned 
mercy , conrented to fpare what remained of this *>'* "i-W«««'i 
wretched people. He granted their lives , he faid , """'* 
Irom the high refpedbe bore to their illuflrioui an- 
ceftors, " forgiving the ma/yon account of theySw, 
the living for the fake of the dead. "." 

Amidft the confulion of the night, Ariftion and his f*** of Ari& 
minions had efcaped into the citadel ; but in a few ' *"' 
days the want of water obliged them tofurrender: 
the tyrant was put to death by the command of Sylla, 
and together with him according to Appian",aU 
who had (hared in his councils. 

Soon after the taking of Athens , the Piraeus was Tk« ttntn 
evacuated j Archelaus, who faw that it was no longer """^ 
ilefenfible, now that the higher grounds were in the 
■polTeflion of the enemy , drawing off his troops , and 

" Plot, in Syll4. " De bcUo MithtiJ, 
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Book contenting hinafelfwithblockingupthemouth of cfie 
VIII. harbour with his fleet. Here therefore human vi<5linas 
Setfl. J. were wanting to fatisfy the externainating:fpirit of 
the conqueror; and inftead of thefe the magnificent 
flruc^ures, and various decorations , with which 
Athenian pride and genius had during three hundred 
years been adorning this favorite port, fupplicd frefli 
objei5t« to his fury. He fet 6re to the place, and then 
demoliflied whatever the flames had not deftroyed. 
In the facking of the upper city , a confidcrable part 
of it had been levelled with the ground. But here 
Sylla reduced the whole to one difmal maEs of ruins, 
not a Angle edifice efcaping from his more than 
gothic barbarity, 
nrnrneticin' This WAS the tnofl complete dedruAion that 
ofAitatni. Athens had ever experienced fmce the Pcrfian in- 
vaGon! and it was with difficulty, and by flow 
degrees that fbe ever rofc again to confideration. 
When the devaftations of war had ceafed , the few 
Athenian families that furvived returned to their 
ruined' city; and both public and private munifi. 
cence were employed from time to time in repairing; 
her breaches. But ftill many monuments of Sytla's 
vengeance remained long; and it was not till the 
daysofthe emperor Hadrian , the mod bountiful of 
her latter bencFa<ilor<', that fhe began to refume fome- 
■what of her former fplendor. 

The;deflrui5lion.of Athens was, however, but a part 
of what Greece had to fuffer from the hands of Sylla. 
He had fcarceiy taken pofTcflion of that city, whea 
Taxilcs, who had fuccceded to the command of the 
army of Mithridates, on the death of Ariarathes, 
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the king's fon", and now , by repeated fupplies, book 
had increafed his forces to a hundred and twenty viii. 
thoufand men , marched againfl him from [Vlacedon ; Sc(5t. 3. 
and having been joined by Archclaus, advanced into 
Boeotia. Sylla's numbers, with all the reinforcements 
he could procure, were two thirds Qiort of thofe of 
the enemy. To intrench himfcif within the Athenian ' 
ruins, where it had been difficult forthe Afiaticsto 
force him , fccmed his only refource. But the country - 
of Attica being now a wade , and his troops being in 
danger of periffaing by famine (bould he attempt to 
remain in his prcfent pofition, he determined to 
advance into the plain, and boldly trull the event to 
Roman courage. A particular account oftheadlion 
that followed , belongs to another hillory. It is futfi- 
ctenttofay, that, t^ two armies having joined battle 
at Chaeronea, Sylla obtained a complete vidory, sjib d«r»t< 
with the poffeffion of the enemies camp, while a '.^"'"."."^ 
hundred and ten thoufand of their men were left dead 
upon the 6cld , Micbiidates, unappalledby misfor* 
tunes, and fruitful in refources, immediately dif. 
patched Dorylaus at the head of an army of eighty 
thoufand men , to oppofe Sylla. They engaged at 
Orchomenos in Boeotia; where, notwichftandingthe 
mod fpirited exertion on the part of the Afiatics, 
which at one time had nearly proved fatal to the 

'* From the private paper* of Mithridatcs, which Pompey 
(Plutarch in Pompeio ) found in ih: calt'e ul Caengn , it 
appeared , that ihe young prince had Fa^k-n a *iiftim i eajtcrit 
jtalouiyi he was taken off by poifon by hh ftuhcr's orders ; 
whofe envy andfufpicion were probably boih uwakened bj 
ihc martial leputation he had acquired ia Macudun. 
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ft o o K Romans", Sylla proved again viflorious. Hiftory , 

VIII* fpeakshighly of his valor as well as condud on both 
Sea. 3. tbefe occafions. It is fufpe Aed, however, that another 
caufe contributed much to his fuccefs. Archelaus is 
faid to have been drawn into a treafonable corref* 
pondence with Sylla, and to have fold his mafter. 
Of this Mithridates himfelf, in a letter to Arfaces > 
king of the Parthians", appears to have entertained 
Arongfufpicions. It is certain, that Sylla ever after 
treated Ax:helaus vrith extraordinary regard • pre. 
fented bint with a large trad of land " , in theifland 
of Euboea , and conferred on him the title of the 

FRIEND AND ALLY OF THE RoMAN PEOPLE ; favors » 

which he would never have beftowed , had they not 

been purchafed by important fervivs. 

•itHtt* '^*'* ^'^^ "^' '*"'^ ^y"* ""^^c o^iis vidories , was , 

((■(HRct M toexecute vengeance on theBoeouans.Thisunhappy 

tk( B««tiMt. pgppig ^ whofecountry had been the fcene of the late 

battles, had already fuffered feverely by the common 

defolations of war, and the infotenceand rapine of 

"* the Afiatics " as well as Romans. Sylla's refeniment 

" The RomiDS were retrnting in conftirion , when Sylla, 

fontic at the fight , leaped ofFhii hotTe , Teized one of the 

enfignt, and lufhing in amang the fugitives, " here, " cried he, 

*' ITiall 1 die with hpnoi : and yau, Romans, when afked, whei* 

** you betrayed your general, remember to tell, it wii at 

** Oichomenos". Shame, and a Tenfe of honor, flopped theii 

flight, and turned the fortune of the d^. Ptut.in Syll&. 

" Fragm. Salluft. L. iv. " Ten thoufand aciet. 

" A fhort time before the batt'e of Chaeronea , the 

barbarians, though feemingly in friendfhip wiib the Boeotiani, 

had In their excurfions facked two Boeotian cities, Panopca 

and Lebadea , and pillaged the oraculai temple , for whkk 

' At lattei wai famed. Plot. inSylU^ 
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was not To eafily tobeappeafcd. Beftde the guile of book 
the firfl defeiEtion-, in which they '.Oaitd with the viil< 
reft of Greece, they were charged , and probably Se&> 3. 
not without reafon , with having given afliftancc to 
both the Afiaeic armies. In revenge , he abandoned 
Boeotia to maflacre and devaftation ; many of the 
cities" were laid in ruins", and the inhabitants 
condemned to indifcriminate {laughter. To com- 
plete the whole, he deprived the Thebans of 
half their territory, coofecrating it to the Pythian 
Apollo and the Olyropiaa Jupiter, <* tomakecom- 
** penfation," laid the pious ravager, tothofcgods 
" for the treafures that be had taken from them." 

As to Mitbridates , though Greece bad no con- titurftr- 
nexion with bis fubfequent fortunes^ yet here tbe*""^*'^' 
following Ihort fketch of them may not improperly 
be placed. However humbled by repeated over* 
throws 1 he ftill rofe fupcrior to every difafter; con- 
tinuing, through a long feries of wars , of vidories, 
of defeats, of negotiations, and of conventions, the 
irreconcileable enemy of Rome. Though oppofed 
at different periods by three of the greatefl generals 
of his time, Sylia, Lucullus > and Fompey , yet he 
was never totally fubdued. At lafi, when feemingly 

*' ThTceoPthem, Anthedon, Larymnt, and Alieae, tra 
jparticularty mentioned. 

" 'We ha¥c from Plutarch (in SyllS) the following 
anecdote , fiom which we may judge , wiih what an unTeeling 
feveriiy therewrttohed cideihad been treated. Sylta one day in 
his watki meeting with Tome fiOiermen , who prerentcd him 
with a curious dilh of GHi , inquired, whence they were; 
when hearing they were Aleaos , ** what " faid he , ** at* 
^ any of the Alacans alive!'* 
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BOOK bereaved of all his hopes, and driven into a remote 

■VIII. and inhofpitable corner of his dominions, we fee 

Sed. J. him with aftoniflimcnt forming the bold dcfignofan 

irruption into Italy , by the very road', which fome 

ages after the nor,thern bands attempted and pro- 

fecuted with fuch fatal fuccefs. At the time he con* 

ccivcd this daring plan, he was drawing near his 

fevcnticth year; and yet, even thus circuraftanccd, 

Rome had probably found him a fecond Hannibal, 

had not the revolt of his fon Pharnaces difconcerted 

his councils , and put an end to all his fchcmes. Of 

alibis fens he held him dcarefl, confidered him as 

thelallfupport of his royal houfe, and had appointed 

him his fuccelTor; as from him , araidft the various 

treafons , which be bad experienced from the reft 

of his children , he had always met with attachment 

and fidelity. Overwhelmed by this unexpeded blow* 

the hoary monarch, in a fit of defpair , at once put a 

period to his own misfortunes , and to the fears of 

hiidntb. Rome. How formidable he mud have been to the 

Romans, we may judge from the intemperate joy they 

indulged upon receiving the tidings of his death, "as 

** if," fays Plutarch," tenthoufand of their enemies 

" had been (lain in Mithridates "." 

Riff and rro. To the calamities of the Mithridatic w^r there 

cmeiMw- ^''°" fucceeded, what proved nearly as fatal to 

Fiiiii Greece the depredations of theCiliciancorfairs.Thefe 

lawlefs rovers had their original fettiement among 

the rocks and faftnelTcs of the Cilician coafl" , 

' *' Plutarch. Jn Pomp. 
" S;c Sural}, t. xiV| p. 45 9, Flor. L. ill c <- 

Vfliere> 
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where-} enridiet} by oumerpus prizes , which the b e « if 
adjacent leas ^nd iflaDtls aSotded thetn , and taking vili. 
advantage of the contcfts or the weakoers of the Sc^i^ 
Afiatic princes around , in whofefervire they were 
occafionally employed , they acquired a degree of 
Arength, which rendered them at length the terror 
of all the neighbouring ftatcs. In this fituatioa 
iVlithridates found them, when that enterprifing 
prince wai meditating the empire of Afia. He Taw at 
once the important advantage to be derived front 
the intrepidity and naval experience of thefe ravagers, 
and difdained not to inrol them among his con- 
federates. Emboldened by this alliance, they noW 
adventured on expeditions more di(lantand hazar* 
dous, and had foon extended their excuifionsfroral 
thepillarsofHerculcs to thefboresofEgypt; whilflE 
tbe Romans, erabatralTed on every'fideby inteftin6 
commotions , and the precarious condition of many 
oF their moft valuable provinces , matked the gather<i 
ing dorm , without being able to guard againft iu 

Elated and aflji^cd by incidents fo alluring ancj tb*ir^6#«f 
favorable, thefe fons of rapine rofe to a degree 6f"«fn«Mft» 
power, thatfecmed to promireDOthingletstbaiithe 
fovereignty of the Mediterranean. Not contented 
with attacking (hips,' they aflailed towns and iflands.' 
They hadin various parts cbeirarfehals, their ports, 
their wateh-towers, ail firongly fortified. Thenum'< 
ber of their gallics amounted to a thoufand , which 
were moft completely equipped; and the cities, of 
\yhich they were in pdfTefnon , were not fewe^ tbait 
four hundred. Nov was there one place almofl of 
■ote throughout the whole mediterranean fea , thai 
Vol. JI. g b 
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ii 6 R had not paid thtfm (jiSnttitlutioils', or fuffercd from' 
vl*r. tlicir depreJiitioiis.' EVtn the legioiis of Italy could 
Scd. 3. not fecinre her from tTicfc ph-atical invaders. They in- 
fultcd her coaOs; riiey'tveii ventured upon inland 
inciirrions plundering villas , and carrying ofif both 
plunder and pe6pfe;"fo that within'a certain diftancc 
of the fca-fide tliere'rtiis no longer any travelling 
with fafety. ■ •' i" ■ 

-Tothcfcprcdst'orj'HTVarions Greece, by her fitua- 
ifion ; Was neccffdfiiy much expofed. The multitude 
ofiflands which furrblii^deiH her, atid tfie great extenC 
of cbafl'open to the Aegean , the Cretan, and the 
Ionian feas, aboiini^ng "with creeksand harbours, 
arid pVefcnting to the view flourifliing cities, rich 
^fturages , aird various fcenes of rural wealth , 
- which overfpread this beautiful country, were objeQs 
too inviting to bepaffed over without a vifit from 
tfi^fc rapacious fpoilcrs. Accordingly, few countries 
ih(j uvaje apjicar'to-Iiave fuffercd more. They plundered her 
Grceeei fliipj ; "thCy pillaged hcr towns; they laid wafle her 
- ■■ " tcrritdry. And on thcPeloponncfian coafl; withfuch 
iViccefs were their depredations carried on , thattJie 
prtrmoniDry of-'Malca, the fouth-caft point of this 
part of Greece, received from them the name of the 
golden promonlbry ^'' . They did not fpare even the 
temples of the gods. Plutarch reckons feven of the 
mod revered ttmple&of Greece, which, until that 
period , ■ the rapncioiis hand of the invader had never 
dared to violate. But thcfe now were laid in ruins; 
amotigftSvhich nutnbc'rwefind the famous temple 

*^ Floras , ubi fup. ' 
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of Juno at Argos, and that oF Aefciilapius at b o 6 S 
Epiclaurus. " ' vm. 

During a period of near fdrty years, thife enemies Sed. 3. 
of mankind had thus continued their outrages, whea 
ttfe Romans, now in fome meafure relieved from 
their late embarrafrments , refolved to employ pvery 
effort for their extirpation. The arms of iPoropcy * 
to whom the condud of the war was Committed, 
Were Completely fuccefsfiil. He,deftroyed iheir rieets, ■« tttn. 
pttrfued them to the ^^'^J^JJ 

poffeffed them of all 
reduced them to l 
difperfed them' in d 
them inland fetileme 
of the fea, they mi 

renew their naval uipioia&K 

from a remarkable *™^* 

Plutarch on this occ 
this period was her d 
in confequence of t 
expedient, in ordei 
tranfplant a conflder 
Peloponnefus. For 

tory of the I)ymean», lately one of the principal 
tribes of the Achaean confederacy ; this whold 
dillriA , as large, and formerly as fruitful as an/ 
in Achaia, being now, to life Plutarch's wbrds , 
widowed of infiabitants ". 

The guilty fcenes, that foon after followed , ar^ tht Soixai** 
vrell known i when ainbitloa tiniflied what cotrop- '"f* '''"'' 

*' X>;f!wotFK»n»»Sf«F. In Pompeic; ' 

B bi 
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■ K don had begun ; and when the ruin of the Romt i 

VIII. liberties, whichrapacity, venality, and diflblutcneG 

Sei^ 3* had been prepariog , was compktely effet^ied by 

the bold and ardent fptrit of Caefar , the diflipatioa 

of Antony, and the calm time-watching hypocrify 

of Odavius. The fword of civil difcord bad not 

Jong been unlheathcd , when Italy poured the >vhole 

war into this unfonunate land; and by the con. 

Tbt «i*n tending fadions of Rone were the plaint of Fharfalia 

R^iaifiui drenched in blood. Upon Caefar's death, the CQO- 

tttOiHff. tell was Fenewed; and Greece became again the 

field , in which the prize of empire was to be 

difpoted. The jealourics of Odavius and Antony 

produced a third war; and 'Hill was Greece, as 

before, the fcene of adion; on the coaft of Ppire 

being fought the battle that gave to Odavius the 

world. 

Without the iaid of hiftory , the mind may eafily 
conceive what rouft have been the defolations '* of 
a country , the theatre of all thefc hoftile operations, 

" 'Wheti Antony *as preparing t« fight Odlawus, 
l*liita>ch (in Antonio) informs us, the reapers and afs- 
driTCTi, even the Teiy boys, throngh^iut Greece, were 
forced away to. man Anton; 'i fleet. Plutarch's gren grind* | 
father, Ntcar^hm, wat at this time at Chacronca, hji ' 
' place of reGdenae; aod fae- ofed t« relate, that the inha- 
bitants of this part of the courUry , not having horfes , were 
compelled to carry the corn on their own backs to the 
fea-coaft , as far as Anticyra on th^ C-rinthian gulph , and 
were driven by the fo^dlei^ wfth ftiipeS , like beafts of 
burden. And artet the battl^ of. AAium , in fuch extrenn 
indigence were the cities of Greece , having been plundered 
«f all tbey had, thatCasTar, though highly dilplcafed wkh 
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•ompelled to take an i&ive part in civil broils , b o o S 
and thinned of its people by wars not its own; viii. 
vrhilft. a multitude of foreign bands » many of them Seift. 3. 
fierce barbarians, from Gaul, from Thrace, from 
Africa , from the forefts of Germany , and from the 
wilds of Caucafus, Invited thither by the hopes of 
fpoil , completed the diftreb. Yet even thefe cala- 
mities , infeparable perhaps from convulfioas fuch 
as thefe, and. which, it might be expected, would 
have terminated with the ceflation of hoftilitles, 
Greece found to her forroW only the commence- 
nocnt of her fufferings. The war being ended, 
\vhoever had not been the vigor's friends, were 
now confidercd as his foes; vengeance and ra- 
pacioufnefs, cafily fount! out pretences againft all, 
from whom plunder might be expected ; and the 
pillage of cities, and the confifcation of territories, 
were as the right and the reward of the conqueror. 
Caefar himfelf , the mod clement tyrant that ever 
rofe to power by the fword> was not altogether 
innocent of thefe vindictive executions. TheAthe. 
nians had declared againft him ; and their whole 
country} now beginning to recover from Sylla's 
defolations, he again reduced to a ruinous walle. 
The people of Sicyon , who together with the reft 
of Peloponnefus , had been a(Aive in the inCcrefls of 
Pompey, he defpoiledof the Corinthian territory, 
which had formerly been afligned to rhem; and, 
probably to humble this part of Greece, he raifed 

them for their attachment to Aotony, was iadocedby their 
diftrefs, to otder the corn, which had been provided &» 
the ufe cf the war , to be diltribtited among them. 

6b 3 
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BOOR Corintl) from its ruins, colonizing it with a body 
VIII. of his veterans , and a number of enfranchifed 
Seel. 3. Haves from Italy ". 
Sue of VVheo. upon the fall of Antony , O^avius or 

pnict sndn rather Auguftus , for fo bad flattery now named 
"' ' ' him, faw himfelf in tbe uncontrolled poffeflion of 
fovereign power, the fuppreflion of the fpirit of 
liberty * wherever in the courfe of the late cootefts 
- any exertion of it had appeared , became his princi- 
pal objed. Greece was not forgotten. Several of 
her Hates had not only inlifled under Pompey's 
banners , but had afterwards efpoufed the caufe of 
tbe confpirators , and latterly that of Antooy. Tbe 
Athenians had even celebrated tbe death of Caefitr 
9s the acra of tbe re-eflabliHiment of freedom, and 
bad placed the ftatues of Brutus and, Gaffius next 
to thofe of Harmodius and Ariftogitdo. Auguftus 
made it his fludy to humble thcfe infoierU republicans. 
|ie abridged the few privileges that remained to 
the Athenians , and deprived them of Acgina. Tbe 
Mefl'enians he reduced to a Hate of vaffalage; and 
he plundered the Arcadians of their very ftatues 
and the monuments of their antiquity. He obferved 
a (imilar policy tow^u'ds every other Grecian fbte. 
And though the Lacedaemonians had declared in 
his favor , he thought it expedient, in order to 
reduce tbeir power , to difmember from them 
twenty-four cities of Laconia, declaring them to 
he-tfienceforvirard independent, and diftinguifhtag 

*' Sec Plutarch, in Caefare. f w'"?'^ in QorintK %va^ 
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them by the name of EteutkeroUzcons , .or- free b o, o 15 
• Laconians ". ..i _ viii. 

From the days of Auguftus the. iron fceptrc of Seift .^ 
defpocifni has, bcein extended, oyer this unhappy 
land. , 

Under the firft Roman emperOTs , indeed, Greece "ndtr tin 
is £aid to have fcarccly felt^tbc fcverity of her lot; ^"p"^|"f 
and her own writers who lived io thefe times , 
Strabo " and Paufanias " , .fpeak largely cf_th? 
profperity flic derived from thf Rpman government. 
It is not difficult to account fpr this partiality. The 
]atter days of Grecian liberty had becn.fim^s of 
confulion andintcftinemifery. -From the C9mmcncc- 
jnent of the war of the Triumvirs , Gret;?e bad 
been one continued fceneof devaflation and blood- 
fhed. Id the ellablilhmcnt therefore of the irt^perial . , 
power, which extinguiflied all thefe conCe(ts, this 
unhappy country found relief; and without regret '■ 

gave up a freedom, long fipce little more than ,._ 

nominal, in exchange for doraeflic peace and pro- 
tetflion from foreign invafion. It is likc.wife to bp 
obfervcd, that the crimes of the earliei; Roman 
tyrants were generally confined to Italy , where the 
objeiAs of their dcfires or -of their jealoafyL Were 

See Paufan. in Corinthiac. La.'oritc. & Me(leniacis. . 

" Mi'xfi ru> (fays Strabo, t- i:fi p. 274, fpe^king of 
Atkeiw) It ixtviiftf itri xai n^if lapji t(i[ 'Putmisi;- Strabo ' 
tels us he liTcd under Augudus and TibcriT:s , dii'ing 
trbofe reigni , fays he, Rome and btr fubjscl provinces 
enjoyed a profperity fuch at tbty bad hitberto aevtr knoi»n. 
See Strab. L. vi. in fin. May not. the teftimony of fucll a 
witnefs be queftioncd ? 

" See paufan. in AttJcisj Eliacis, AchaicU. 
B"b4 
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f Q Q K moflljr found; and the provinces , whether from 

v^M- their fuppoFed Infignificsncy , or from the policy of 

JScdl. 3. their Roman maAers , were often permitted to enjoy 

» fecuricy , which was denied to the firft families 

of Rome. " I will have my ffiecp Aorq • not flayed,"* 

faid the unfeeling but fubtite Tiberius to a certain 

governor of Egypt, who, with the view of retom- 

mendjng himfcif to f>>$ f!ivor» had labored to 

augment the imperial revenues by mercilefs exac- 

tipDS ". JJc would enjoy; but, attentive to his 

pvfn intered , he was unwilling to exhauji. Th^ 

legionary armies, bcfides, afterwards the formidable 

pot^cfollert of the Roman world, feemed as yet 

nnconfcious of their own ftrength, and difdained 

pot to re<;eive orders, which they were foon to 

T<«n«RT Af impofe. In addition to thefe coafiderations , there 

ih(Qt«it jj much reafon to fufpcA, that this very reprefen- 

to be t«iicd tgtion of the profperity of Greece under the Roman 

^^ Government was in a great meafure the language 

of fervitude, in order to court the favor of thefe 

lords of nations ; and that Greece was far from 

poFTelling " that fhare of happioefs, which fome 

'* Dion. Caflliit. Haaov. -KoS. Lvil. 6og. 

'' \i is not to b^ ruprafed , that a detail (which there 
were f^ manf pcwerTal r'sarpns for fupDrefling) (hodd havs 
reach'd us , of all the fufferings of Greece under th« 
imperial defpoti pf Rome; but among Pliny's Jetters, ibsre 
is one C vrii. 24. ) tp |iic friend Maximus , upon his being 
appointed to the {Qvemment of Achaia , mil exianc , 
wh«'e, from many exprtfllons , and the eamell charge he 
givet him , ** to Temtmfaer the refpedt due to this once- 
" illuftti us people ,. whom ," (ays he , "to defpoil of that 
* little fhaJow arid tiatiie of libaty, no^ left to them, 
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eF her writers would pcrfuade us (he enjoyed, it o.o it 
What ftrengthens the fufplcion is the fervtie adu- vio- 
lation, which Greece appears to have paid even Seift. 3. 
to a Nero. Never did a more flagitious tyrant 
difgrace the imperial purple. And yet has Greece 
inrolled him among her deliverers. Vain of his 
muficaland dramatic excellence, he had pal)i:d over 
thither, to exhibit bimfelf on the Greek ftage, and 
to difputc the wreath of viSory with the Grecian ' 

performers, who had the reputation of being the 
nioft excellent then exifting. His fuccct in the courfe 
of this whimfical expedition equalled his utmoft 
vanity. Wherever he appeared , and in whatfoevet 
charadcr, (and he atteniptedevery cbaraifler, high 
or low, male or female ) thejudges with oAc voice, 
as may well be fuppofed, when the lord of legions 
was the performer , proclaimed him vidor. At the 
celebration of the Ifthmian games, which foon 
after followed, heexprelTed his gratitude by publicly 
declaring Greece free and independent This wasGi«ewr»> 
a grant of UttJe value to a people , who had neither *^^» »«'»» 
the virtue to enjoy nor the power to pre&rve itj 
and it tended only to renew among theita the fatal 
contefts of their popular aflemblies. tt was a grant 
alfo, which Nero himfelf violated with the lame 
levity with which it was beAowed: having, at 

*'■ it veie hard) it were cniel, it were birbarout! " one 
is apt to coaclnde, that they hid noc been always treated 
with a gentle hand. Pliny's reprefentations to his fdend reem 
to form a bind oF contrail between what Greece had experi- 
enoed fron ptmtt governori, and wfaat t]iiij i«fuired of 
Jtliliiqiu, 
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BOOK the very time he announced freedom to thein , 

VIII. feizcd every relic of Grecian fplcndor which could 

Seift. 3. be fouad; and having plundered the very temples 

J»,""t^t. °''" '^'^ valuable ftatues which had hitherto efcapcd 

vtni dFuiHi the hand of the fpoiler ". For this piece of mockery 

iaiponinM. paufanlas " neverthelefs is iaviQi in Nero's praife, 

■ as if the re/lqraiion of Grecian liberty had been really 

his intention ; and he conftders it as a mark of 

" innate greatnefs of mind " in that emperor, " to 

** have been, with all his crimes, capable of fo 

" generous a purpofe. " Certainly little of the'fpirit 

of ancient Greece was remaining when the pen of 

her hiflorian could thus attempt to dignify the 

capricious follies of a. madman. 

Anac* i* This pretended reRoracion of freedom ended , 

inio ftr?iiiide i* ^^ was eafy to forefee it would. With the rcvivd 

b)>v<rp*G«n. of the municipal rights of the Grecian tribes their 

contentions revived alfo ; fuch at lead is the Roman 

account. In order therefore to re-eflabltfh tranquillity 

in Greece, Vefpafiao declared it neceflary to reduce 

it agaiu to fervitude ". 

eh««t*n ot In reviewing the lift of the fucceeding emperors, 

Imp««" Ma '"^ '^ P*'"^"^ '° reflea, how few of their names " 

inwhiimiB. deferve to be recorded with honor, incomparifon 

nerGHec* ^f thofe who in crucltv , and in difToUuenefs , were 

vasafFitted - 1 n'li ■ 1 r 

»jii)<rn. the fcoujges, ai^d, mil more, the reproach 01 

" Pau/an. in Boeotia* Dion Chtfroflotn- Oiat. xxxi. 
" In Achaicis. 

" Paufan. ibid. Suetonius in T. Vefpafiano, 
" The two illuftiious Antonines , a Trajan , a Titus, 

C Netva , perhaps aie all that can be mentioned with 

•pptobation, 
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human kind. To add to the fevertty of the oppref- book 

fion, thcfe tyrants fcidom rofe to the feat ol viii. 

dominion by peaccabl? fucceflion, but generally Scft. 3. 

made their way to it by military force; fo that 

the defeat of the ^nfuccefsful candidate, and the 

fubfequent depofition of the fuccefsful one , proved 

fatal to all who, however innocent of their crimes, 

were even fufpedted of having had any connexion 

with their fortunes. When Geta fell by the hand 

of Caracalla , " it was computed , that under the 

" vague appellation of the friends of Geta , above 

*' twenty thoufand perfons of both fexes fuffered 

•* death. His guards and freedmen , the minifter<i 

*' of his ferious bufmefs , and the companions of 

** his loorcr hours, thofc, who by bisintereft had 

** been promoted to any command in the army, 

'* or in the provinces , with the long-con nefled 

" train of their dependents, were included in the 

*' profcription, which endeavoured to reach every 

•* one who had maintained the fmallefl correfpon- 

** dence with Geta, who lamented his death, or 

f who even mentioned his name ". " IVIarked ia 

■* See Gibbon's Decline of the Roman Empire , Ch. ti. 

With particular pieafure Itake theoppOTtunityofacknow- 
ledging my obligations to ibe elegant work, from which ih* 
fibove quotation is borrowed. I have had Frequent recourfe 
to it in ihi! part cf my hiRory. If I have attempted to 
place f me matters in a different light from that in which 
this ingenious writer feems to have corftdered them, I fhall 
honei from tha lib^^rality of fentiment which hit writings 
ffCiiTS me he poffeffes, that he will not difjpprove of ^ 
ffee^omPf inquiry , alijvifsfGiviGeabV t^-tha caufs pftmt^ 
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• o o K like manaer with blood and devaflation was every 
VIII. revolution , that placed a new family on the imperial 
^(^ 3- throne; the removal of even themofl guilty tyrant 
becoming a public calamity, from the fdnji^uinary 
and extenfive mifchiefs of which it was produiflive. 
Not only party-rage armed the military ruffian; 
private animofity alfo availed itfelf of the oppor- 
tunity, and under the femblance of loyal zeal 
executed its fcliiffa and vindidive purpofes. What 
vengeaocc did not perpetrate, avarice executed; 
the plundering of every wealthy individual being 
frequently the only refource that remained to the 
tyrant of the day to fatisfy the demands of the 
clamorous foldiery, whofe fedition had raifed hint 
to the purple. Not lefs than thirteen of thefe revolu- 
tions within the fpace oF feventy years, from the 
death of Commodus to the acceOion of Decius, 
have difgraced the Roman annals, and now excite 
a mixed fenfacioa of pity and dcteftation in the 
human bread. 

Amidft that variety of mifery, which Greece , 
in common with the other Roman provinces, had 
to fuffer from this fierce line of tyrants , (he had 
hitherto however been fafe from the inroads' of 
thok barbarian tribes, which for a confiderable 
time had infulted the Roman frontier ; and at a 
diftance from the fccne of hoftilities fhe paid little 
attention to dangers , which Die fondly thought 
were never to reach her. The reigns of Decius, 
of the unhappy Valentinian and his fon Gallienus, 
Thf GoiUi fbowed her the vanity of her fecurity. The Goths , 
fincM. »newraceofadvencurersi hitherto almoftunknow" 
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to the Romans even by name , had iffucd from b « o « 
the northern extremities of Germany , and after y^^i- 
various fortunes had proceeded to the Danube; *^^ ^ 
the feverai tribes of barbarians that lay on their 
Mvay, having either fled before them, or, by joining 
the invaders 1 added ftrength to the increafmg hive. 
Againft this irruption of ravagers , the feeble efforts ' 

of an exhauftcd eraprre couldavail little. Decius, 
a prince worthy of happier times , attempted to 
oppofe their progrefs ; but, together with his fon, 
^is aflbciate in the empire , be unfortunately periflicd 
in the attempt ; and but few years had elapfed ftnce 
their fird appearance , when almoft every province, 
from the banks of the upper Danube to the fliores 
of the Euxine fea ; and along the Afiatic coads^ 
fjtom the mouth of the Phafis to the opening of 
the Hellefpont, had felt their violence, or been 
{orced meanly to purchafe with gold a temporary 
and precarious fotbearance. They now entered 
the Archipelago , and plundered moft of the iftands. 
They advanced into Attica; and getting polTcflioa 
of the once-famed Piraean port, they fpread theoK 
(elves over the whole country, Greece, after at! 
herfufierings, Hill pofTeCfed many valuable remains; 
and could yet difplay various monuments of the, 
magnificence and arts of ancient times. From a 
civilized conqueror , thefe npbk memorials of 
human genios would have challenged fome degree 
of refpeA; but tbey now ferved only to provoke 
the indignation and fcorn of barbarians accullomed 
to live in the open field, to whom the dwelling; 
in houfcs was imprifonoient , and Uu kn^vfUdg* 
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B K of letters' the badge of fcrvitude.' > Hence the 
VIII. whole of this devoted country, from the eaftcrn 
SeA. 3* point of Sunium to the fartheft verge of Kpire , 
prefented one continued fcene of defolatioo. Finding 
it neceffary at length to retire from the defcrt, 
they prepared to pab over into Italy, where the 
daftardly Gallienus completed the difgraccs of the 
Roman name. The defence of the empire reded 
oh him ; and he bad aiftually afTcmbled a powers 
ful force, under pretence of covering the Icaliart 
coads from the infults of thefe plunderers. But 
fubdued by his fears , he declined oppofing them 
in battle, and fubmitted to accept of peace on 
terms at once pregnant with ignominy and with 
danger, "the receiving of a confiderable body of 
*' themamonghistroops," and " the invcfting one 
** of their chieftains with confular honors." The 
remainder of thefe bold invaders filed off to the 
northward laden with the fpoils of Alia and of 
Europe ; returning home' unoppofed , to difplay to 
their countrymen what fplendid rewards awaited 
the daring adventurer. 
Grxce tajoii Under the fucceeding emperors, from the waN 
"."0?""""* '■'^^ Claudius to the bloody Dioclefian\ Greece, 
though her coafts were ftill expofed to the tumul- 
tuary defccnts of barbarian rovers-, began to enjoy 
better days, and had' little more to complain of 
than her Ihare in the general humihation , the 
cotrimon fate of every people in fubjeiflion to the 
yoke of Rome. 
Th(«M»ffioa The acceflion of the great Connantine fcemcJ ■ 
^'o^"'*'"" *° promife to the Grecian annals -a' new »e»a rf 
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glory. Sole mader of the Roman world by the book 

removal of hi$ imperial rivals , he faw bimfelf viii. • 

relieved from the coiifequences of that jealoufy Sc<ft 3. 

ever incident to a divided empire, and which had 

often drenched the Roman provinces in blood. 

Of the barbarians, many of the moll formidable 

had either felt and dreaded his (Irength in war; 

or, having acquired an eflablifhment in the coun- wb; fiTorabii 

tries, which the fears of Rome had formerly af- '*''""** 

figned to them, had formed an acquaintance with 

the arts of peace, and alGfted in cultivating the 

lands they once had ravaged. The emperor him- 

fclf, intelligent, enterprifing, rcfolute, and vigorous, 

appeared to have both the delirc and the ability 

to advance the profperity of his people. The 

confines of Greece, alfo, he had made choice of 

for his -place of refidence, and the fliores of the 

Thracian Bofphorus , where the Grecian colony 

of the Byzantines had been featcd , were now to 

give a new capital to the world. Amidll ihefe 

iiiterefting events , a revolution ftill more important 

took place ; the gloomy fliadcs of paganifm fled 

before the light of the Gpfpel, and indead of theiRabmbrntne 

abfurd and frequently impure fidions which had**^^''"'''"'"' 

hitherto difgraced the religion of Greece, there 

fucceeded the beneficent and exalting doiftrines of 

Chriftianity. 

Thedifciptes ofChrift, from theirearlieftappear-wiiTWthitt. 
ance , had to encounter the moft obftinate contra- '"''*'''*■ 
didlion , firft from the Jewifli zealots , aiid after- 
■wards from the pagan votaries; and ten " perfe. 

" Sulpic. Scveiut iL. ii. c. 48.) fays nine on!y. 
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I o o K cutions had tried and attefted the fincerlty and 
viit. undaunted firtnnefs of the profeflbrs of the GofpcL 
Se£l. J. Their virtues, their fervent piety, their rcfolute 
fpirit fupcrior to reproach, to tortures, to death, 
had often made a deep iraprcQion on their caemies; 
and even of thofe , who had been the mofl inve- 
terate perfecutors of the Chriniaa faith , many bad 
become its mod zealous preachers. Some of the 
emperors tbemfelves are laid to have beheld with 
admiration thefe uncommon exertions of the human 
mind; and to have entertained a ftrong fufpicioa, 
if nothing more, " that a faith fo adive, fo gene> 
** rouB, fo much fuperior to every worldly coocern , 
** muft have had a divine origin." Still however 
the ancient fuperftition , fupported hy the deep- 
rooted bigotry of the multitude, by the illufwe 
pageantry of pompous rites, by the captivating 
decorations of painting and fculpture, with which 
the temples of Greece efpecially abounded , where 
the beings of fidion fcemcd to ftart into h'fe, and 
fable affumcd a kind of reality. But, above all, 
by the intrigues of an interefled, fubtile, and 
numerous priefthood, paganifm Aill kept its ground j 
and its moft flrcnuous advocates bore witnefs in 
behalf of Chriftianity, by their alarms at every 
appearance of its fuccefs, and the earnefl endeavours 
they employed for its fupprcfGon. 
ConniBthit'i Such T during near three hundred years , had 
■nvtrliM. }ycen the ftatc of the Chriftian chiirch, when the 
great Conftantine » in obedience to a heavenly 
vifion, according to feme writers, or, according 
it) others , iaftriidtcd by his mother Helena, who, 
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in full perfuafion of the truth of Chriftianlty. had b o H 
taught him from his early years to hold the gofpcl viil. 
in reverence, avowed himfelf the difcipfe of Lhrift, 5«it 3- 
renounced the worftiip of the gods of paganifm, 
and invited the various nations, who lived beneath 
his imperial fway, to embrace with him a religion, 
■whofe Divine Object, whofe Pkecepts , and 
"whofc Promises , prefented to the mind whatever 
can alleviate , purify, and enliven , the hope of man ; 
whatever can either adorn and blcfs private life, 
or give increafe and fecurity to public happinefs. 

Kvery circumftance here feemed to announce to Qrete« dinip. 
Greece a profperity which , in the times that follow ^"1,""''/'^"'* 
we look for in vain. Ic may be of ufe to trace ,iptctt<i from 
the caufcs , to which the dilappoifltracnt is princi- '•■ ■'"' '■•* 

,, u r -L J Bsoftt of ihif. 

pally to be alcribed, 

I. The crowd of pagan worfbtppcrs, firmly at- 
tached, from the flrong dominion of ignorance^ 
domeftic example , and habit, to the altars of their 
country, faw with a kind of religious horror the 
triumphs of Chriftianity ; and employed every 
device ", that pricllly craft or popular fiiperftition 
could fuggeft, to obftruifl its eflablilKment. Pagan- oppofition » 
ifm had always abounded with prodigies. Thefe ctniiianiiy, 
were now the arms employed in defence of her 
caule. Spedrcs were feen; the order of nature was 
inverted by monftrous births; the hallowed grove 
rcfounded with noflurnal voices ; all omens of 
tremendous import, menacing the empire with the 

" See Montefquieu Grand. &Decad. dcsRomainSf «. 19* 
See alfo LibaniuK & Ammian. Marcellin. paflioi. 

Vol. II. ' C e- 
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BOOH vengeance of its deferted gods. At the fame tiawj 
viii. every public difafter became a convenient inllru> 

Se(^. 3- ment, to imprefs new terror on tht credulous 
nultitude. Was any part of the Roman dominions 
defolated by earthquakes, laid wafte by tcmpefts, 
or afflidcd with contagious difcafc? it was tbc 
indignation of Aefculapius , the vindidive arm of 
Apollo, the wrath of Neptune, the anger of the 
capitoline Jove, that had fent forth the judgment. 
Or did the barbarians fpread again the wafle of 
war , and had difcomfiture difgraced the imperial 
banners? it was the goddefs of vidory who aban- 
doned a people, by whofe daring hands her flatue, 
once the pride of Rome , had been overthrou^n. 
Or did intemperate feafons blaft the hopes of the 
hulbandman ? thegoddels ofharvefts wasthecaufe, 
■who, defrauded of her due honors, had refcntcd 
the impious Violation. 

With the fame adlivezeal, and with ftill greater 
3Tt, the Grecian fophifb joined in the oppofition. 

biAtbtiu&i, Thefefophifts, the beaded fucceFTors of the Grecian 
fages of antiquity, afhatned of the legendary tales 
of paganifm, and not honefl enough to cnnfefs 
with the excellent Socrates , the weiikncfs of human 
reafon , had adopted the fubtlle but illiberal plan 
of difguifing what they could not fupport. With 
them the whole pagan theogony became the myf. 
terious repofitory of wifdom. Beneath the rough 
' covering of the mod imcouth fable fome valuable 
truths, they pretended, lay concealed; and the 
fcveral p;igan divinities were , according to their 
interpretation , to be conftdered as fubordinate 
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mJnifters of the Sovereign of the univerfe, or as b o o s 
alkgorical perfonages , emblems of his operations viii. 
or his attributes. Sei3. 3. 

The attempt was fpccious. Ancient wifdom had rpidomi; 
frequently been employed in reducing many of"""*™' 
the fables of heathen ftory to the allegoiicai rank, 
which feems primarly to have belonged to them; 
and in withdrawing the reverence of the pagaa 
Vorld from thofe beings oi fidibn, whom the 
firoplicity of the timorous and fuperftitious villager, 
or the artiBce of fome defigning -impoftor, had 
erefled into gods. 

Far different were the views of the fdphifts. By ""'r duptu 
clearing away the various abfurdities, which en'"''* 
veloped and obfcured the pa^n fyRenr , therr 
purpofe was to give k a more plaufiWe appearance, 
and a permanent cftablifhment. For, whild they 
paid their offerings at the flirine of every fabulous 
god , and required of their difciples a ftria com- 
pliance with every idolatrous and' abfurd rite of 
the pagan worflilp, it was their'artful boaR, that 
to the Supreme Origin of tvL -Good their piety 
was afccnding gradually, andiaHiSi was illtimately 
to terminate. - , ' 

In fupport of this laft refuge 0I paganifm ( to •■""''"•'i* 
which probably it had been driven by the bold 
attacks of the CfariRian converts) all the various 
aids that Grecian literature cotild furiiifh', and the 
iceeneft weapons that fophiflry hkd to wield, were 
incelTantly employed '*; with what fuccefs, the 

'* See Julian. Epift. ad Athen. & Epift. paflim. Ammian. 
Marc. L.i)ci. «. 1, Sk. liban. Or. Eutrop. ia Maxiov 
C C 3 
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I o o K length of time during which the fchools of ^ 
c^"' fophifts continued to flourifli, bears ample tefti- 
sect. 3. inony. Sixty years elapfed from the iffaing of 
Conftantine's edid in favor of Chrifijanity,, before 
tbefe tbas of fallacy had funk into the negleA and 
obfcurity, which they had long dcferved. 
TbiGrtcUa H, Tbcfc howevcr were not the enemies, from 
fon"ofVb!r whom the churches of Greece had moft to fear. 
Brarciifpn. In thcfc days of Grecian degeneracy, verfatility 
*"""• of genius, an acute and ready wit, a reliefs in- 

ciuifitivenefs, a fondnels for argument and cavi/, 
formed the principal lines of the Grecian charatfter. 
This was more confpicuoufly the charaderiftic of 
the Athenians. As long as their democracy iiad 
fubfiftcd, political contefts, and the buflle o£ 
popular affemblles bad been their favorite occupa. 
tion ; after its dilTotution the captious difputations 
of the fophifts, to whofe diredion the feveral 
fchools of philofqphy in Athens were now intruded, 
became their ohofen amufcment. Many of the 
Greeks therefore, who embraced the G ofpet, brought 
with them into the ChrifUan church the pradice 
of difputation , with a ftrong habitual fondnels for 
curious dirquifilion and fubtite argument. Not 
fatished to abide within .the boundaries , which the 
Almighty feems to have prefcribed to man here 
below, their bold fancy attempted to explore the 
regions of the iovifible world; and to pry into, 
to unfold , and to judge , the fccret counfcls of 
Infinite Wifdom. Points the moft abftrufei aod 
probably not meant for human difcuflion , were 
brought into debate. The pride of fcience bejot 
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Contention, obtlinacy, and mutual hatred. The Book 
haughty difputant levelled his anathemas at thofe '''^"* 
who prefumed to queftion bis decifions ; and his Scct> 3* 
opponents, not lefsabfurd, by way of vindication » 
retorted on him the condemnation he had dared 
to pronounce. Do^rine was fet up againft doflrinci 
tribunal againft tribunal; and at the very time it 
was uncertain , and perhaps even of no importance, 
which of the two parties was in poffeffion of the ^ 
truth , the caufe of the higheft importance to the 
liappinefs of mankind, the caufe of real Kligion, 
of brotherly affection and mercy, was deeply injured 
by both *'. 

III. Love of fame, the imperious pride of ths 
decifive dogmatift, , and impatience at being van-' 
quilhed in the field of argument, had almoft in the 
earlieft periods difturbed the peace of the Grecian 
church : confiderations ftill more fordid foon con- 
tributed to provoke new contcfts, and to fpread 
the flarae of animofity. Conftantine chofc to fignalize 
his zeal for the Chriftian cftablilhment by the favor 
he fhowed to its minifters. The ample revenues The tmpeT*^! 
and fumptuous offerings , with which the miftaken ""h'*^II"h 
piety of the early ages had enriched the temples 
of paganifm, and the magniBcent and oftentatious 
difplay employed in the celebration of its feftive 
folemnities, were known to have contributed prin- 
cipally to the veneration of its votaries. Conftantine 

** See Eur. de v'ni Conllant. L. iii. c. 4, f. Supl Ser. ' 
■ Ik iii. c. fo. & f^q. See a!fo Pteiuy Hid Eccl. L. -x. xi. 
xii. &c. 

C c 3 
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BOOK would have thought he had been wanting in what 
VIII, he Owed to the true God, had he affigned a lefs 
Se&. 3. refpedable fituation to tbofe who were more 
immediately engaged in hi& fervJce. Emoluments 
and honors were therefore liberally, perhaps pro^ 
fufely, bellowed ". The noble and wealthy emulated 
the example *'; till, by a natural progreflion , to 
add to the facred patrimony was accounted the 
fureft pledge the difciple of the church could give 
of his piety, or of hb repentance. 

The days of tribulacion had been days of glory. 
to the Chriftian church "; fhe was difhonored by 
iplendor and opulence. The experience of many 
generations has futBciently informed us, that the 
human heart, even within the fanduary of religion, 
is not exempted from frailty; it found here nurru 
berlefs temptations to avarice, to ambition, to 
■mndedwiih infolence , and but too often confefTed their fatal 
canfe'vienGci. influence. With many, the flation more than the 
duties of the churchmaji became the objetfi: of pur- 
fuit. Religious debates multiplied , and were main- 
tained with additional acrimony , vfhen an epifcopal 
throne, and princely treafures were to be the rewards 
of vidory. And within lefs than forty years after 
the death of Conftantine', the prudence of a Chrif" 
tian emperor, Valentinian *', was exerted to confult 

*' Eufcb. de vit. Conftant. L. iii. c. i;. & L. iv. c. i. 

'* For an account of the liberalities of Helena , the 

.emperor's mother , fee Eufeb. L* iii. c. 44 , 4;. 

Sec Sulp. Sev. L. ii. c. 47. 

" By an ellA of his ( Cod. Theod. L. i«. lit, 2. leg. ao J 

iddfdir^d to Jlimafus biihop of Roiqe in 17c!, and ptibliflied 
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tbe real interetb of religion, by prefcribing limits book: 
to the property of the church. vm. 

IV. The unbounded munificence of the firft Sed. 3. 
Chrillian emperors had brought reproach on the"''"'''" 
church; and the exccfs of their zeal in behalf of dotmueii 
the purity of her dodrine proved nearly as dan,- 
gerous. Conftantine himfelfhadled the way. Too 
fond of taking an adive fhare in religious contro- 
verfy , he frequently encouraged n^ foflered thofe 
contentions, which be ought to have rcprefTcd or 
terminated "' Inftead of extending a parental , and improtierTt 
perhaps conciliatory tendernefs to all thofe of his =*""*■ 
fubjetfts whofe opinions were their only crimes, he 
fet up party againft party, and by lending the 
fan^ftion of bis imperial name to whatever tenets he 
happened to honor with his approbation , oftea 
gave ftrength and continuance to paflions and 
etjmities , which it was in his power at Icaft to have 
footbed, and perhaps to have extinguifhed. Coo- 
.Aaotine went too far; his fuccetTors proceeded 
farther; and the difciple of the gofpel has it to 
lament ", that under ConAantius *', Valens * 

in the feveral chorclies on the jd of the kalends of Augu(l| 
the diretfloT was no longer pennitccd to leceive from his 
fpiiitual daughter any gift , legacy , or inheritance : every 
tsftament contrary to this edid: was to be null anj cuid. 
See Fleury Hift. Eocl. L. xvU Mr. Gibbon ( ch, xxv. ) 
thinks, that by a fubfequent regulation, all ecclefiadicat 
perfons were rendered incapable oFtcceiving teftam^niary gifu. 
** See Eufeb. de vit. Conftanr. L. iii. c. 64 & 6c^ 
** See Sulp. Sev. I. ii. c. 64, 6%. See alfo fieaijf 
L. xiii. xiv. XV. & fqq. 
'' The words of I'Abbe Fleury are worthy of notice. U 
C e 4 
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v o K Gratian, Theodofius, Judinian, &c.&c. the cliurc)i,| 
VIII. emboldened by the imperial proteflion , frequendy 

Sed- 3- exerted againft the unhappy recufaot the rame mer- 
cilef^ violence, which Ihe herfelf had fo juftty 
complained of, vrhen the fcourge of power vras 
excrcifed by pagan authority. 

V. Even the neighbourhood of Conftantine't 
imperial city, whofe rifing glories Greece beheld 
with confcious*f)ride. and fond expeiSation , afforded 
little increafe to the Grecian happinefs. The opu- 
lence and pomp of Rome had been removed thither; 
but fo had her vices. And all that Greece appears 
to have derived from the fplendid vicinity of Con- 
flanttnople was nothing more than what province! 
bordering on a great city have generally to boafl 
of, the fatal pre-eminence " of being exhaufted to 
fupport her magnificence, and of being corrupted 
by her example. 

The ad, that clofed the life of Conftantine was 

as injurious to the public profpcrity as any that 

hillory has charged him with. His dominions he 

'• divided " among his three fons, Conftantine j- Con- 

flantius , and Coaftaa$, and his two nephews. 



troubla, fays he, fpeakinf of Conftantius, la Religion 
Chrctienne , Ttinple d'elle inline , par une fuperftition de 
rieille; & s'appliquant plus a I'examiner cunenfenent qu'a 
la Kgler ferieufcment , il escita pluGiurs divifioni , qu il 
fomenta enfuile pat des difputei de mots. Hift. EccleC 
L. xiv. p. S7?- 

** See Gibbon's Decline oFthe Romtn Empire , Cb. zvii. 

' See Gibbon, Cb. xviii. 
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Dalrnatius and Hannibalianus "; bequeathing co ■ o e X 
the Roman world the melancholy legacy of inteftine viii. 
■wars and defolated provinces. Scarcely was the Sed. 3. 
celebration of his obfequies ended , when Dalrnatius" j^iji'^^'j, 
and Hannibalianus periOied in a military infurrec> 
tion , excited by the creatures , and probably by 
the arts ", ofGonftantius. The crime of thefe two 
young princes evidently was, that a part of the 
imperial dominions had been afligned to them ; 
befide this, Dalrnatius flood alfo charged with 
having inherited a large Oiare of the late emperor's < 
abilities. Suchguilt was nottobe expiated but with 
their blood. Seven other princes of the imperial 
Iioufe , uncles or coufins to the fufpicious Conftaii' 
tius, ihared their unhappy &te, together with all 
their friends, officers, and dependents; fome of 
■whom had been high in the favor and conHdence 
of Conftantine htmfelf. Two princes more, Gallus 
andjulian, coufins likewife to Conllantius, would 
have fuffered in the mafTacre , had not the policy 
of the tyrant faved them. Julian, a child only fix 
years old , was too inconfiderable to be the obje<3 

'* Conftantine hail Spain, Caul, and the Britilh illes; 
Conftantiui Alia , with Egypt, atid all the eaftern provinces; 
Conftana Italy , Africa , Sicily , and IlJyticum ; Dalmatiua 
Tiiiace, and all Greece; Hannibalianus Cappadocia, Armenia, 
and PontuB. Aurel, Viflor. 7 EpiA. Eutropius (L. x. c. 9.) 
makes no mention of Hannibalianns. Socrates alfo (L. ii* 
C a?. ) mentions only Dalrnatius. 

Conjtantio, fays Eutropius (ub. fupra) fpe ailing of 
the death of Dalrnatius , jtntnte potius qucim jubemt. 
Socrates (loc praedi^o) fpsaks flill plainer. '•• iumw>iE 
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BOOK of his kinfman's jealoufy: Gallus was aged twelve; 

VIII. but his inBrm ftate of health afforded to Conflantius 

Sect. 3, the pleafing hope, that nature would foon relieve 

him from the necelTity ot employing againll him 

the hand of the afTafTin. 

unroiianite The three fons of Conftantine had now the whole 

"tbiihnL extent of the Roman cmfiire to divideamong them. 

But each afpired to the whole. Conllantine, the 

eldeft, fell by the fword in attempting to defpoil 

his brother Conflans of his dominions. Conftans 

himfelf, a prince, if hlflory may be trufted, of 

the mod difpicable character, derived bqt little 

advaniage from a victory , in which neither his 

prowefs nor his conduifl bad any part. Magncniius, 

one of his chief officers, tempted by his incapacity 

and dilToIutenefs, confpircd againft hi|D , put him 

to death, and boldly aFTumed the imperial purple, 

in thofe days of military defpotifm the cuflomary 

reward of tbe fuccefsful traitor. Of the fons of 

C;DnB»Bt!oi Conftantinc ihe Great, Conftantius alone now 

remained. Called forth by his brother's wrongs, 

and probably incited ftill more powerfully by the 

voice of ambition , he haftened from the eaflern 

provinces, over which he reigned, to chaftife the 

guilty ufurpcr. He found in this enterprife more dlffi* 

culty than his flattering courtitrs had taught him 

rei"nf[*i(h« to expe(5t And it was not until after a deftruiflive 

h"t'h«rc'*n, ^^^ °^ three years, which in two bloody fields " 

ftami fwept away the flower of -the Roman legions, 

" At Murfa in Pannotiia, now Edek in Hungary, aaj 
n W,aaa Selenci , in the ^ottlan 'Alps. 
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that vengeance at length overtook the perfidious book 
Magnentius ". '*"■ 

Puring the inteftine commotions of the weftcrn Scd. 3. 
empire from the ambitious attempts of the younger 
Conllantine, and the feeble admininration of the 
diffolute Conftans, Conftantius had been engaged 
in a doubtful and unprofperous war againft his 
Pcrfian neighbours. Amidft the confufion of thefe hit h 



with concealing them from public notice in a lonely 

cadle of Cappadocta, formerly the place of rcfi- 

dence of the Cappadocian kings. Upon the murder 

of Conftans, and the eredion of the Handard of 

Kbelllon by Magnentius, the whole weight of the 

empire at this feafon of anxiety rcfted on Condan* 

tius. He felt the burden, and venturing to feek relief 

in the affiftance of Callus , removed him from a 

prifon to his court; and, under the title of Caefar, c<"<f"i so 

aflbciated him to the hon<»s and toils of the imperial *?',''". '^' ,■ ■ 
n • t ■ t ■ • t T t r ■ oilt otCaeBrt 

nation ; leaving him to provide for the fecunty of 

the Afiatic provinces, whilft he himfelf advanced 
againft the rebel. After the overthrow of Magnen. 
tius , and the re-eftablilhment of the public tran- 
quillity , Conftantius found fairafelf at leifure to 

" During the revolt of Magnentius , Vetranio had aflumed 
the purple in lllyricuin , ai colleague lo Magnentius , but 
had afterwards abdicated in favor of Conftantius. Nepotian 
alfo, the nephew of Conflancine by the pTincefs Eucropia, 
had been falutcd emoeror at Rome, in oppofiiton to 
Magnentius , but perilhcd , after a reign of twcnty'CighC 
days. £)utrop. L. j, c. 11. 
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» o R examine more attentively into the condu(5l of I 
!"•'• Gallus , fincc his elevation. Callus had faults , and | 
oecx, 3. jjj j,3(j enemieS' The eunuchs, at this time the 
hin. defpicable and infolent rulers of a luxurious court, 

deadly foes to whotnfocvcr they could not govern, 
had placed their emiflaries around him , who marked 
•with jealous obfervation all his moments of pride 
orofpaflGon. IcWas difcovered, that Galtus affetfled 
an independence , which the emperor and his 
miniders did not mean to allow him. And fome 
unjuftifiable a<^s of violence committed at Antioch 
againft certain confidential fervants of the emperor, 
with the connivance, if not by the orders of Gallus, 
liad thrown a deeper Oiade on the errors of which 
he had been guilty. Credulous nevcrthelefe of what 
was artfully fuggefted, to him , that it was his 
intereflto have an interview with Coiiflantius, and 
that his prefence would difTipate every complaint, he 
was prevailed on to intrud himfeU to this infidious 
Bdth af court, and in a few days after his arrival in Fan- 
*»""■ ronia, on his way, as he thought , to Milan, ■ 

where the emperor then refided , he was on a 
fudden carried away under a flrong guard to Iftria, 
and there beheaded privately without even the 
formality of a trial '*. 
}Diiia'( dan. Julian ftiU furvivcd. For fome time his fate hung 
gfTon. tna. j^ fufpenfc. And it was a queflion, whether the 
enjoyment of hfe could fafcly be permitted to a 
prince, who had fo many domeflic and perfonal 
injuries to revenge. To the generous interpofition 

'* See Ammian. Marcetlin. L. xiv. c. i. 7. 9. 11. 
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of the emprers Eufebia, wife to Conftantius, he b o o K 
owed his prcfervation. Her lenient counfels, inforced 'vni. 
by the multiplicity of cares with which the emperor SetS. 3. 
found himfelf opprefled, did even more. Softened 
by her reprefentations , Conftantius at laft confented 
to admit his young kinfman into his prefence, to 
inved him wich the fame imperial honors that Gallus tibtouEhiia 
had been graced with , and to appoint him to the """ ' 
important fervice of defending the frontier of the crcatcdcaerai; 
Gallic province agatnft the warlike tribes of ^"- ^^''^^If^'^ 
many ". Julian executed his trull wirh fpirit and mcnt*fa>Bi; 
fuccefs. Repeated accounts affured the emperor of the 
abilities and achievements of the governor of Gaul, coniiintiut 
He became alarmed. At the head of a viAorious '"""'""''*• 
army, by whom he was adored, the Caefar might 
be tempted to forget what he owed to the emperors 
and the fword of Julian, which was to have guarded 
the throne, might be employed to invade it. Ic was 
refolved to fccure his allegiance , by depriving him 
of the means of revolt. The Perfian bands flill 
infefled the e<iftcrn borders of the empire , and 
often made inroads into the adjacent provinces. 
Orders were iffued , that the (Irength of the G^Uic 
legions fliould immediately be difpatched to prote<^ 
the.Aliatic frontier. The tidings fpread a general 
confternation. Thefe legions were raoftly compofed 
of provincials , fondly attached to their native foil ; 
and who , in violation of a promife faid to have 

" See Ammian. Marcellin. L. xx. c. 4. Eutrop. L, x. 
•.14, If. Abbe de la Bleterie. Vie de Juliet! i and Gibbon's 
Sec. of the Rom. Emp. c. xxii. 
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■ « K been folemnty pledged to them , now faw them" 
VIII. felves torn away from their families and homes , 
Scifl. 3. probably never to revifit them more. Juliaa , 
-.Xm-1l' *"f» '»"«^*' pretended zeal for the honor of the 
emperor , and a feeming firmnefs in requiring 
obedience to the imperial orders, appeared how- 
ever to Ihare deeply in their afflidlion ; and having 
on the eve of their departure convened them 
together, that he might take his laft farewel of 
the beloved companions of his toils and of his 
viflorlcs, after a grateful recital of their gallant 
anions, affe<^ionately lamented a didrefs, which, 
houad as he was to obey^ it was not in his power to 
relieve. The hint was greedily caught up. ** The 

* Caefar , once emperor , might prefcribe the orders, 

• inflead of receiving them , " was the cry of num- 
bers of the friends of Julian, who doubtlcfs bad 

iipraoMmei) been duly inftruftcd ; and ** Long live our emperor 
•rapOTorbr « Julian! " inftantly refounded from all the ranks. 
It is fcarcely poffible to avoid remarking how 
iCBch-of the artifice "of the fophift, Julian's condud 
betrays on this occafion. An apparent amazement 
at what he muft have escpeded, and what probabljr 
his own -dark arts had been'labormg to BCcompliDi» 
was firft of all atTumed ; he next anfwered their accla- 
mations with all the Temblance of the moft poignant 
concern ; he expoftulated ; he conjured ; he menaced ; 
he bewaited; he even fled from their fblicitatioos, 
and fhut himfclfup during the whole enfuingnightj 

" See his dream in Ammian. Marcclliti. L. xx. c. ;• 
and his own account of another dream CEpif^. 17O t* 
which , he confefTes , he gate credit. 
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confirming them the more eficAually, by this B o o e 
appearance of unambitious reluiflance, in the very V'- 
choice he aifedlcd to refift. The farce concluded Sc<S. 3. 
vrith his fubmijfive acceptance of their fplendid offer, 
and his promifing to reward their rediiion with a 
fuitable gratification; the plunder of the public 
treafure being, in thefe days of corruption, the 
ufual recompence , which the gratitude of the 
new emperor bcftowed on the inRruments of his 
fortune. 

The army of Gaul had created an emperor. Their p«p"«« " 
•next objed was to fupport him. And thefe very cn'oOnBtiu't 
legions who , rather than encounter the incon* 
Veniences of a diftant fervicc, had plunged into 
rebellion, were now impatient to brave every 
danger of an Afiatic expedition , under the banners ContaitiM 
of their favorite Julian. But the death df Conftantius ''"*• 
faved the new emperor from the guilt of civil blood- 
ihed; be died at Mopfucrene *' in Cilicia, on his 
\vay to difpute the empire of the world. 

Julian did not long furvtve him. Ambitious of 
didinguifliing himfelf in a war, which hitherto JuiUnmakM 
had generally baffled the Roman arms, he formed p*'j^^"" 
the plan'of humbling the Pcrfian king. Some incon- 
fiderable advantages obtained at the beginning 
•ncouraged him to penetrate into a country with*"*'*"*!* 
which he was ill acquainted. A defeat was the con- ''*"'" 
■fcquence of his imprudence ; and in the confufion 
ofdifcom6ture, he was pierced by an arrow from 
an unknown , and probably an ignoble hand. 

The Fountain of Mopfus. An oia':le had foimerly bees 
there. 
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BOOK Few princes have been more varioufly fpokea 
T'U. of than Julian, few more the obje^ of exaggerated 
Scd. 3. praife and reproach: dignified by fome writers Mrith 
all the attributes of the hero* be is held forth by 
others to univerfal execration. From both parties 
a more temperate decifion ought doubtlefs to have 
come , and would perhaps have approached nearer 
htiihinctn to the truth. In his private life he feems to have 
tafrimtiiif; been deferving of praife; his manners were unflained 
with licentious pleafures; his meals, his fleep, 
were the frugal, flight refrelbments of the philo- 
fopber; and his leifure • hours , iuftead of being 
wafted in didipation and frivolous amufements, 
were generally emptoyed in the purfuit of know 
ledge, though in the road to it he was unhappiJy 
uafitidiMi raiftaken. As a foldier, the charader be beats is 
high } not to be deterred by difficulty , nor diC 
couraged by hardOiip ; firm in the hour of batde, 
and always among the foremofl in the path to 
MipBinii glory. As a general, his abilities may be called in 
quellion. In his Gallic campaigns, be was fuppofed 
to have acquitted himfclf with honor ; in the Fetliaa 
war, where we have a more difttnd view of him, 
he appears to have been injudicious , rafli , pre* 
fumptuous ; and in the adion in which he fell , he 
difcovered himfelf to have been animated with a 
vator that bordered on inanity. 

But what feems chieHy to have engaged philo- 

u * rtii- - fopbic attention in the hiftory of Julian , is his 

•'""** chara^eras a rcligionift. He had been educated in 

the ChriRian faith from his early years; bad pro* 

feiled himfelf a Cbrifiian; anjl had grown up t* 

manhood 
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manhood in that profeflioo. Yet no foofier.werrhis u (? k 
feafs f rom Gonftanuus removed , than he threw <^ v"'* 
the maGc, abjured the faith of hU fornner ddys, avow- Sei5L 3. 
ed himfelfthe determined enemy of the religion of 
Chrift, and, with all the virulence of an enraged, 
but crafty adverfary, labored for its extirpatiori 
to the lad gafp of bis life. What appears ftill more 
extraordinary ; an infidel, with relation to the 
Gofpel, he became the zealous believer of the 
whole Grecian mythology; adopted its gods, its 
legends) and its facrifices^ Even its divinatiotfs, 
one ot the mofl dangerous illufione thatever dcbafed 
the human mind, of which, in the gloom of the 
dark ages, heathen prieftcraft bad fi-equeptly made 
fatal ufe , and which in a more enlighceoed age h^ii 
been reprobated by the wifeft of the pagan world,' 
he rcftored , and proteded with ail the credulity 
of the mod ab)e<fl and uninformed bigot; impor- 
tuning the altars of every divinity with anxious 
inquiries, and oftentimes with his oWn eyes, and 
an unfeeling curiofity, feeking liis future dediny 
in the panting entrails of the innocent vidim. Could 
it be from principle, that he renounced Chridianity ? 
If it Was, how could the fcepcic, who found ic 
difBcult to believe what the GoCpel teaches, thus 
relax from the durdlnefs of unbelief, and embract^ 
with fo eaff a faith 1 all the abfurditics of pagan 
fable? Or (hall we fay, with certaia inTidiotis 
advocates, that whatever might be his profelTion, 
Chridianity or Paganifm 4 the liberal-minded Juliai^ 
was of both equally an unbeliever; a Chriftian by 
cotidraint, a Pagan from policy? . 

vt*. a D d . 
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BOOK The varioui revolutions oF fortune which be 
VIII. dtperienced may perhaps, when more attentively 
SeA. 3. confidered, throw fome light on this dark part of 
Julian's hiftory. 
trbitiHa«Ei He was a child, when the arm of violence 
*■"!»''"» deprived him of his father, and robbed him of his 
owttt, hberty. To the ftem officers of a jealous tyrant was 
his education of courfe intrufted; and under the 
impreffions of terror , natural in fuch a fituation , 
he received the rudiments of Chrillianity. The 
truths of the Gofpel, conveyed to the young difciple 
by inllruAors of this kind , intlcad of conciliating 
bis affeiftionSt had all the ftubborn prepoflelltons 
of dillike, offurpicion, of refentment, to contend 
with. Thefe prepoflefTions , deeply rooted in the 
heart, grew up with his years, and ftrengthened 
with his ftrength When he was firft permitted to 
approach the imperial court, new and more power- 
ful prejudices took place in his bread. He faw ia 
Conftantius the mercilefs affaflln of his family And 
Conftantius was a Chrtjiian The crowd of eunuchs, 
and fawning fycophants with which the throne was 
furrounded , the counfeliors or miniAers of the 
tyrant's crimes, and who in their treatment of Julian 
meafured the refpeft they were to (bow to him by 
Ac degree of regard paid him by Conftantius , 
were alfo CfiriJUans. flow many objciHons to the 
~ religion they profelTed rauft have arifen here in the 
lurceptible mind of Julian , irritated by paft wrongs, 
and inflamed by prefent contempt ! And is it a 
matter of wonder, that he Ibould have been led 
to confound a religion ^ which they difgraced. 
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with the principles which feeraed to adluate their book 
condntfl ? VHI. 

The votaries of paganirm were ftill numerous } Se^ 3. 
and, though humbled, were powerful. Sufpictous •"■'"' '"^ 
of Conftantius and hiSmlnifters , they exulted in the i^**"^ 
thought, that in Julian their party might fiad a Friend 
and protedor. They marked, and ftrengthened, 
the impreflions he had received. They courted his 
confidence. The moft plaufible and feducing of 
their fophifts were employed to inhnaate themfelves 
into his intimacy. Julian's attachment to Chriftia* 
nity, if he had any remaining, was flight and 
wavering. A total rejeiftion of all religion is a flate 
ill fuited to the human mind. Even the boldeft 
pretender to infidelity will have his fcruples , biS 
nioments of irrefolution, diffidence* and anxiety* 
Julian felt ) that a religion was wanting to him ; 
this the heathen fophifts were ready to fupply. 
They offered him a religion , the religion faid tbey« 
of his forefathers, under whofe propitious aufpices 
Greece had reached the fummit of human glory* 
and Rome had triumphed over a fubjeifled world; 
a religion now purified by philofophy , and fet free 
from thofe abfurd difguifes that a pious ignorance 
had caft over ic. A multiplicity of gods, indeed, 
crowded their temples , but in doing honor to thefe^ 
they were in fad paying homage to the perfedions 
of the Supreme Father of the univerfe , of which 
thefe emblematical perfbnages were rcprefentations; 
or exprelling their gratitude to thofe intermediate 
intelligences appointed by the great Firft Caufe to 
mlniftcr unto man. Neither were thefe intelligences 
D ^3 
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i O O E the airy creation of an enchufiaftic Fancy ; tbeir 
vi'i- exiftence had been afcertained by the ftrongeft 

Sed. s> proofe , by the oracles , the dreams , the monitory 
omens, which they bad repeatedly addrelTed to 
faithful votaries. They had even been knowa to 
aflume a vifible form, and perfonally to inftrud 
or proteift the bumble fu[>pliant in his hour ofdif. 
ficuky. And the all-powerful evocations and holy 
rites, of which the, guardian of thefaCred myfterics 
was in pofTelEon , could fummon them from their 
aerial or fubterranean abodes, and force them to 
reveal the dark fecrets of futury. 

To this artful reprcfentation Julian lUlened with ' 
l^eafure. His mind fcems to have been predifpofcd 
to meet it with approbation. Homer was bis 
jfavorite " , and there appeared a wonderful ngree- 
ment between the poet's mythology and the 
fophift's fydem- Probably, the one was a tranfcript 
of the other. What rendered thcfc tales of deceit 
the more captivating to Julian was a fpecies of 
flattery well adapted to bit hopes. They perfuaded 
bim that the oracular voice of all the gods , and 
the promife of every viittim, announced to him 
the fpeedy pofleQioD of the imperial throne '*. Julian 
was not ungratefLd. He fteadily adhered to the altars 

" He appeals to have had moft of hit wotki by heatt> 
** The dieami , aod viGona, which Jultan's hiftortaiu 
CZofimui, L' iii. p. ifj. AmmiL,niis, L. xx. c. ;. LibarJDi 
paflim') till OS he had, and which he himreif avowed 
( Epift. xru, ad OrUnQum ) ^lak him , If not an artful 
iiiipoftoT*cmaJDl;acon6rincdinthu(iall. Thelanet (trobablf 
it the truth. And in a mind fe difpoled , the fond perfuafion, 
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9S thofe gods , of whore veracity he had received BOOK 
fuch a convincing proof; and here perhaps it is not "'"• 
unjuft to rank hint among the moft, fuperftitious ^^^ 3* 
of the pagan zealots. 
It is the reproach of Athens, that £be hadaTxtt* 



tbeCacfar, he obtained permiflion from Conftantius !■*■'>■ 
to purfue his Iludies in that city. His paCGonate 
attachment to paganifm has its date from that 
period i before the friend of that religion, here he 
became a bigot to it. Thofe pretended pbilofophers, 
alfo , who were afterwards moft affiduous in faftcn- 
ing their bandage of illufion on this unhappy prince, 
were moftly from the Athenian fchool, in thofe 
days the great flore-houfe of heathen fuperftition. 
In a fucceeding reign we have a ftrong proof o£ 
the powerful dominion of fuperftition over that 
infatuated people. They petitioned the emperor 
Valcntinian to permit the celebration of the ETeuli- 
nian myderle*; which,- upon the re eflablifliment 
of ChriQ-ianityt had been fuppreflcd; and to reftore 
to Athens a folemnity on which depended her glor^ 
and happinefs. So little had the city of Socrates 
proRted by a Light, which that venerable fage 
would have beheld with rapture ! 

From this delineation of Julian's charader, how- j 
ever we may be induced to pronounce iefs feverely '""■■'*""'• 
againft him, and to behold him even with com- 

tliat he was the peculiar care (^ the godi, snd by them 
deftined to the empire of ^e world , might eafily find 

admiuance. 

D d 3 
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BOOH paflionate indulgence, as a deferier of the G.c/pel , 
VIII. yet either as a hero^ or a philofopher , the candid 
ScfS. |. hiftoriao can afford him little praife. The oppref- 
fioas of Conftantlus , and the manners of a fervile 
court, may have driven him from the ChriHian 
church i but vanity, credulity, the curioficy of an 
ambitious mind , lixed him a pagan. How be has 
dcferved the exalted name , vrhich certain writers 
have been pleafed to bcftow on him, it is not for 
us to determine. Some perhaps will be apt to fiifpeifl, 
that his panegyrifts would have been fewer , bad 
he not inlifted among the enemies of Chriftianity. 
ThtbmiiT In Julian ended the houfe of Conftantine. From 
ofconflantin. (i,g ^^^^^^ ^f j[,g jj^ter to that of Julian, about 
twenty-fix years had elapfed ". At the time of 
Conftaniine's death the imperial family was in tbe 
nod fiourilbing condition ; hiflOry numbers no lefs 
than thirteen princes, brothers, fons, nephews, Co 
the deceafed emperor, the ornament and Elrength 
of the imperial houfe. In this fbort period of time 
they had all periflied , two only by the ftroke of 
Cickaets , and one in war a^alnll aforeign foe, all 
the reft by the fword of difcord or domcftic trca* \ 
cheiy. Such , in thofe ages of arbitrary power was 
the precarious tenure even of imperial greaCnefs. j 

BucceUbcc of The emperors, who fucceeded Julian, reftored 
■'"'""' the religion of the Gofpel, but without being able | 
to re-e(labli(h the public profpcrity; of which a 
general profligacy of manners, and the fierce dcf- 

" Conftancinp died lo the year of ChriS )}7, Julian 
fa ]6). 
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fpotifm of a military government, had been long book 
before preparing the ruin. To thefe Internal evils vni. 
vrcre added the terrors of hoftilc invafion. Aa Sed. 3. 
enemy, provoked by a wanton war, and now Jj"*^' "'"^ 
fiufbed with vi<aory, threatened the eafiero boun- 
daries. And Jovian, whom Julian's army had called 
to the vacant throne , fignalized his acceflion by 
yielding to the Pciltan monarch a conliderable tec- ~ 
ritory, to atone for his predeceflbr's rafli attempt 
Similar dangers furrounded the empire on every 
ijde. In Briitain, the Roman rampart oppofed but 
a feeble and impotent barrier to the impetuous 
valor of the warriors: of the north, and even the 
legionary troops had been found unable to with- • 
{land the ojifet of the Caledonian ravagers. In 
Gaul, the defencelels condition of the frontier, 
mod of whofis braved: prote<£lors had followed the 
banners of. Julian , bad encouraged the German , 
tribes to renew their hoftilities. Africa was in 
rebellion ; and , among jbe barbarian tribes of the 
Danube, there were ftrong indicatioof of a fptrtc 
ai commotion. 

What rendered this fituation of things the more 
formidable , thefe feveraJ infurrcdions , and fore* 
bodings-of war had been excited by repeated cruel- 
ties and opprefljoni. Mod of the nations that 
bordered on the empire had revered the name of 
Condantine, but they could not continue their 
rc£ped for a line of princes, of whofc follies, in- •■J«h*r«*' 
capacity, or crimes, they were iocefTantly the wit-"'** 
neffcs , often the vidims. The mcafures purfued 
by the imperial court to defeat thefe impending 

Dd 4 
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■ o 6 K dangerf , folly Ihow the guilty policy by which i t 
VIII; was governed ; And have left an indelible ftain on 
'*c<-t S^ the miniftcrs that could advife, and the princes 
that could adopt, them. The following inftances 
are a fufficient illuftraiion of this truth. Two 
princci, a king of Armenia, and a king of *' tlie 
Quadi , were both, within a few years of eacb 
other, under the vague pretence that rheir fidelity 
was fufpec>ed, murdered at interviews to whic^ 
they had been treacherbufly invited; and^ in both 
cafes , wa» the unguarded hour of tht hofpitabte 
banquet tbofeo for the perpetration of this worle 
of blood. Valcntinian the fuccefTor of Jovian, is 
accofed of the one ; his brother Valens , to wbois 
Ik bad religncd the caftern throne, fVands oharg ed 
.with the guilt of the other. 
The Hdhi V^alens foon after received the merited reward of 

■tuck the |,jj perfidious counfels. The Huns, a new tribe 
neiiu, of Barbarians , from the- north-eafl extremities 

of: Alia, in manners and afped more horrid than 
any that had hitherto appeared on the Roman 
frontier, attacked the Gothic fettlemenis on the 
&rthcr fide of the Danube. Thfe affrighted Goihs 
implored the protection of Valens, and were peT> 
loitted to take reftige within his dominions. The 
peaceful . habits of a feulcd home had already con- 
fiderably diminifhed the native ferocity of thefe 
Gothic tribes; and under the mild' government of 
equal laws , and in poficffion of an cftablilhed pro 
perty, they iiiight without much difficulty have 

" A Gothic nition. '* AmaSnd. Marc L. xxii. 
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bieti improved into urerul fubje^s. Valens had not book 
the wifdom to avail himfelf of this valuable incrcafe ^"'* 
of population. Seduced by the fears of his minif- S**^ 3- 
ters . and perhaps not Icfs by his own , he repented of ^^,1^1 ','J*^ 
-what he had done ; he had promifed thefe flrangcrs mcRi ottbe 
a fupply of provifions, and he violated his pro- ""**" 
mifc. They complained ; their complaints were 
difrcgardedj negleifl was aggravated by infulc ; in. 
fult by violence. The Goths, naturally haughty 
and impatient, -were exafprrated j they fJew to 
arms; and a long, fierce, and dcftrudlive war en- 
fucd, which in the courfe of it proved fatal to 
Valens himfelf. After having ficn the total difcom- w* dtrut 
fiture of his army under the walls of Hadrianople,"'' '"""'* 
he was burned alive in a cottage, where he had 
taken refuge from Oie viflorious and purfuing 
enemy ". . 

The calamities of the times raifedTheodofius to 
the imperial throne. Gratian , the fon and fuccef- Orati» !■ 
for of Valentinian, the nephew and now the heir |'°f ^„",*' 
to Valens , was ill able to fuftain the weight of two tmgmi 
empires , one of them over-run by a revengeful and 
vidorious enemy: he therefore configned the pre- ihw»n with 
carious empire of the eaft to the valor of Theodofius ; The^d'fif'- 
in whofe hiftory is feen one of thofe fignal revo- 
lutions, that is fometimes to be met with- in the 
fortunes of this world. His father, of the fame 
name, was of all Vatenttnian's generals the ableft 
and mod faithful. In Britain he had checked- the 
inroads of the Caledonians; he had lepulfed the 

"See Ammiin. Marc. L. xzxi. c. 13, 11, 
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BOOK Germans from the Gallic froDlJer; and he had redu- 
vui. jgd the iiifurgents of Africa. Thefe fevcral exploit* 
uecc. 3. bad raifed him in the tyes of a fordid, court to a 
dangerous prc-emincace. Valenuniao was dead , 
and bis foii Gratiao, as y«t a youth<, was- under 
the control of a vicious miniAry, who pretended 
that Thcodofius entertained ambitious views, and 
facrificed his life to their (brpicious jealoaly. For 
ThtodaGai'i fomc years the yoimgTheodoAus had fesved with 
rioacBit hit glory under his illuftrious father , and had fljown 
himfelf already emulous of his noble example. But 
every afpiring hope being thus blafled by his fa- 
' ther's death , he withdrew from a court which he 
mull have held ia abhorrence, and was cultivat- 
ing the virtues of retirement on his paternal cAate, 
in an obfcure corner-of Galicia^ when the cocn- 
mands of Gratian called him forih to the public 
fervicc. 
AwutM, Theodofius, wiih confiderable abilities, had alfo 

many amiable qualities. But the jicentioufnefs of 
a dilfoluce age often difappointcd the one; and the 
baneful influence of dcfpotic power fometimes 
•n'jjOiiwt. contributed to obfcure the ol/ier. No foooer was 
*^*> he placed at the bead of the armies of the eaft, 

than he difcovered, with equal amazement and 
regret, that the boafted (Irength of the Roman 
legions had ceafed to exili Corrupted by the ex* 
ample of the times, by the infoleat dominion they 
had ufurped over the throne, by the profufe do- 
natives they extorted from the tranfienc objeds of 
tbeir favor, by the indulgences they obtained from 
the feais or the ambition of their leaders, the 
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Jcgipngry t^oppshad become Grangers to that frugal book 
life, that patience of toil,' and obfervance of dir ^''"■ 
ciplinc , which had triumphed over the fucceffors S*^"* 3- 
of Alexander, and had laid Cajthage in the dud. 
The ponderous helmet and malTy Hiield were call 
afide ; and the effeminate foldier chofe rather to 
cxpofe hirafclf defencelefs to the weapons of the 
foe, than to fubmit to the oppreflivc weight of 
an armour, which his gallant anceflor deemed his 
ornament. Even the neceffary work of intrenching 
a camp, which the companions ofCaefar, and the 
partners of his glory, did not difdain to execute 
with their own hands, had become the fqorn of a 
delicate and indolent foidiery ". One refource 
remained to Theodofius , and he adopted it. Thofe 
Goths, whom, after a four-years war, and man^ 
a bloody confliift, he found it imprn<£licable to ex- d«a|:r«vt 
terminate, he refolved to tempt with offers of h^S'^j'^jft 
amity and confidence; he received them into theioi 
imperial fervice, intruded their leaders with impar> 
tant commands, and afligned them emoluments ^ 
honors, poflelfioos; flattering himfelfthathe fliould 
thus convert enemies into friends, and that the 
late ravagers of the Roman territories would now 
become the defenders of a country in which they 
had acquired rank and property. This expedient, 
the rcfult probably not of choice but of neceflity, 
proved however a ruinous meafure- Acquainted 
with the legionary arms, land inftru^ed in the 
Roman difcipline, the Goths no longer felt that 

** See V«get, de n roilitari, L. i c. ao,. 
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BOOR feriority in war, which was owing to the want of 
vi- military fciencej they £aw, and dcrpifcd, a wcak- 
Se<S. 3. nefs, which they were called to protefli the Danube, 
no longer guarded by a refpet^ble barrier, fup* 
plied them with continual recruits frnm that vkriety 
of barbarian trib», which, though divided againft 
each other by internal feuds, yet always fhowed 
the utmofl cordiality in their attacks upon the 
Konoan empire ; and thefe new confederates of 
Theodofius foon learned to control a government, 
wbofe exigence or difTolutioa was totally ia their 
power. 
drndFiit in. But if all the ruinous confequences of this fatal 
flan<:c.fhu expedient are not to be imputed to Theodofius, 
tfitin l)e mull furely bear the whole guilt of the mafTacrc 

at TbcITalonica ". An infurrcAion had broken 
,out in this part of Greece; and in the madnefs of 
popular fury ai) imperial officer had been torn in 
pieces. Such an infult to fovereign power was not, 
it feems, to be expiated but with the extcrmina. 
tion of the Thcflalonians. A body of troops mar- 
ched into Tbeflalonica, with orders to put alt the 
inhabitants to the fword , without diliin<ftion of 
guilt or innocence, of age, fex, or condition. 
Thefe orders were executed ip their fultcll extent. 
And to cruelty was a^^ded perfidioufnefs. Care 
was taken to remove all apprehcnfion of danger 
from thcfc devoted victims; and when the whole 
city, fujly alTured of the emperor's clemency, had 
iiflembicd in the circus to enjoy a feflivc fpe(^acle, 

*' Soz.L-vii.c.3f. Ru.Hir.c. ig. S:e Gibbon, 07. 
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tbefe military ruffians v Book 

pcding multitude. A< viJt. 

upward!) of firtren tbo Se<3..2. 

this mafTacre. Such a \ 
juflice and humanity w< 
more tbaa one half of 
that durft attempt it i 
power of defpotifm , It 

xo the terrors , and confirm the fervitude of this ' 
abjed people; and the epifcopal reproof of Am- 
brofe bi(hop of Milan was the only oppontion 
Theodofius had to encounter. A penance of eight 
months , to which the emperor pioufly fubmitted , 
was fuppofed to have atoned for all this bloodshed. 
At the time Tbeodofius reigned in the eaft, Grx- 
tian held his imperial feat at Treves ; Gaul * Spain , 
and the BritiQi ifles were fubjedt to his fway , while 
Valentioian, the youngcft fon of the late emperor 
Valencinian the Tccond , reigncH in Italy. But Max- ptt pnfatGa> 
imus of Britain having revolted againft Gratian , and "^ '** "'""' 
deprived him of empire anc^ife, and Valentioian '"'"'' 
having fallen by domcftic treachery , Thcodofius, 
after revenging both their deaths , remained in pof- 
feUion of all the Roman dominions. 

From the abilities and perfonal valor of The* 
•doFius , the empire, during his reign, maintained 
an appearance of vigor ; the reign of his fons revealed 
the fatal fccretofthe public debility. Warped by thedittd(*itbt. 
fond partiality of a parent, hedividedhisdorainions ''^°""*'' 
between them; to the elded, Arcadius, ayouth of di«»dH«- 
cighteen, he bequeathed the throne oftheead; to"*'^"'! 
the youngeft , Honorius , a^ed only eleven , the 
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/BOOB weflern empire " : an appointment as unhappy to 
VIII. themfelves, a) it was unfortunate to their people. 
Sed. 3. "With a naturalimbecillity of mind, in which their 
ripening years made little alteration, and brought up 
in the bofoai of a luxurious palace, they both funk 
into a flothful inaflivity , the cafy dupes of eveiy 
tninifter, who had the botdnefs pr the art to feize 
the reins of government, which fell from their feeble 
hands. The fatal partition of the imperial dominions 
owlkqaMsw brought on an increafs of calamities. The empire 
"iu'' '' '"** weak before ; divided , it was weaker, A longer 
line of {rentier was now to be defended; and the 
means of defence were lefTened. Infteadofthewhole 
ftrength of the empire afllng in concert, an oppofition 
of intereds and councils took place. Jealous of the 
fovereign of the weft, th« court of Conftantinople 
law with unconcern, and even with plcafure, the bor- 
dering nations pour the war on the weftern provinces, 
and enjoyed a di(lre&, in which their own territories 
were foon to be involvediwhilft the barbarian leadersj 
lieated in the heart of the empire, many of tbeni in- 
vcAcd with ofHces of truft and dignity, and in full 
poETeOion of the opportunity of marking and 
encouraging every internal mifchlef, profited hy 
the follies of thefe nominal princes , and on the ruins 
of the imperial power planned an empire of their own. 
A detail of the difaftrous events that enfued , belongs 
to another hiflory. Here it is fufficient toobfcrve, 
that the Roman empire in the weftclofed with the 
ignoble reign of Honorius. In lefs than twenty-five 

"a. D. jjs. 
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years after the death of TheodoGus, Alaric, the B o o K 
Gothic chief, vfho in the days of that emperor viu. 
deemed it bis glory to follow the imperial banners , Sed- 3. 
after having fpread the ravages of war throughout ^°^* ^^^'^ 
Italy, compelled Rome to fubmic to his viifloriousnniicr the 
arms , and faw himfcif the uncontrolled arbiter of the "■""•■^ »£ 
throne of 'DC Laeiars. 

Rome , long the haughty tyrant of the world, was 
now made to feel, what Ihe had often impofed, the 
humiliation of fcrvttude. The eaftern empire, mean 
while, had not efcaped. Previous to his irmption Attitoinndw 
into Italy, Alaric. at the head of his fierce bands , **•••• 
had attempted the dominions of theeaft, and GreecCf 
which feldom failed to /hare largely in 'the adverfe 
fortuncsofher imperialmafters, was again made the 
fcene of devaftation ". Hiftory haschargedRufinus, 
by whom thecounclls of Arcadius were then direi3ed| 
with the guilt of having opened Greece to the 
ravagers; for, if we are to believe the united tefti- 
mony of all the writers ofthofe days, never did a 
more flagitious minifter difgrace the confidence 
of his fovereign. It may however be a queftion , 
whether the abandoning of Greece to the barbarians 
was not rather bis policy than his crime. Had this 
impetuous torrent of war roDied with unfpent fury 
againdihecapitalof cheempire, theilfue might have 
been doubtful. And it was poffibly tofave Gonftan- 
tinople, that Ruhnus gave up Greece. 

A calamity To great completed the defohition of 
this unhappy country. Wbauver the cruelty, the 

'• A. D. j*9. 
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k o o X avarice, the lulV, ofaninfolentaadbrutal cohqurror 
VIII. could inflid, Greece now experieaced. Hermagni- 
Sc(^. 3. ficent cities became a mafs of ruins , ber oumcrous 
a"" "fro •^ow* were levelled with the ground, and thofe 
tfaiiptiioi. monumeats of her glory, which bad hitherto been 
pieferved from violation, were all defaced and 
overthrown; while the inhabitants, either ftaugh- 
tered by the barbarian fword , or dragged from 
their homes to a life of flavery, left this 6nce-po- 
pulous and well- cultivated country a lonely walle. 
Where every fcience and every art had , during 
a long fuoceflion of agea, eftabliOted their abode, 
there now reigned a melancholy filence ; the voice 
of the ruraT pipe was no longer heard on the bills 
of Arcadia; and of all the noble ftru^ures , which 
the piety, the gratitude , or the pride of ancient 
ages had ereded , only mouldering palaces , defo* 
lated temples, defaced infcriptions, and mucilated 
flatucs , remained , at once the objeds of regret 
and of admiration. In this hoimbled ftace, with 
very little variation , Greece continued from the 
Gothic invafion to the final overthrow of the throne 
of Conftantine's fucccfforfi ; her principal inhabitants 
being the few families, who having cfcapeH to the 
mountains during the late inundation of the bar- 
barians, had afterwards taken up their dwelling 
amidll thefe fequeftered ruins , and whofe onl^y 
wealth was the produce of their hives and of the 
filk-worm '*. Some of the emperors feem indeed 

" The rilk-worm i» fai'd to hare been brought from India 
to C(»i(Untinople about the year % fb. The artificeis , who 
inuoduced the cnltute of AIIe into KcUy , ftam whence it 
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to have remembered what Greece had been , and book 
to have wiflied to raifc her again to a happier ^i'** 
fortune. But the embarraffmcots of a declining Se(S. 3. 
empire ftill defeated the vifionary plan. Condan n»iinf of 
tinople herfelf, during the greater part of this Cnoft*"'- 
gloomy period , retained little more than a faint 
Ihadow of imperial grcatnefs. Governed moftly by 
■weak or oppreffive princes , diftra^ed by domeftis 
fadions, and, what is worfe , by endlefs contro. 
verfics , which were difgraced by all the virulence 
of religious difputation , this emprefs-city funk by ' 
degrees into contempt with every people around 
her. Having neither feeurity at home, nor ftrength 
;ibroad, (he was often compelled to purchafe, at 
the price of her faireft poffeflions , a temporary 
peace from the barbarian tribes by who.-n (he was 
encompaffed; who, making ufe of the very con- 
cefljons they extorted from the fears of one princo 
to exaift larger conceflions from his fucceffor, 
reduced at length the extenfive dominions of this 
mighty empire to the narrow compafs of a few 
provinces. At the fame time, a general profligacy 
of manners had prevailed. Private luxury and 
magnificence advancing as the public fortune de- 
clined, the people, with an unfeeling levity, in- 
dulged in all the gay diflipations of the highell - 
profperity , in the midCi of the miferies of their 

pafled into Italy, were brought from Greece by Roger the firft 
kingofStcily, tniijo. Theflow progrera of this arcmay (erve 
as a proof of the low fhte of induftry, and the dJiiicuUiifs of 
intercourfe and cttrnmunicatioD during that peiitd. 

Vol. H. K e 
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p K country. In addition to tbefe menadng appearances , 
vni. the throne itfelf, always infecure when founded 
&(^ 3- in defpotifm, was become more precarious than 
ever, ftaincd not unfrequeotly with the blood of 
the Qiort- lived poneflbr, and buc too often the 
reward of ^he fuccefsful crime of the rebel , the 
traitor, the ruffian; fo that Porphyrogeneu, oj 
imperial birth ", came to be the diftingui(faing ap- 
pellation of thofe few emperors, who could boaft 
fo illuflrious a parentage. Such is the melancholy 
fummary of the ■ Byzantine hiAory* till, in the 
ukHbfihi year 1453, the Otbman arms put an end to tbis 
oitaniat. phantom of an empire. 

Of the Ibock of the various revolutions, which, 
during this bloody period; began , advanced, and 
at length effeiled the final overthrow of the im- 
perial throne, Greece however appears to have 
felt little, probably from the obfcurity of her con> 
crttccRt. dition. Too infigntficant to be the objei^ of am- 
ci»i«diD4 bition, thofe who had in view the difmembering 
■rtottcn, ^j ^^ eaftern empire , palTed her by ; beholding 
with indifTerence a land without inhabitants or cul- 
tivation; and leaving the poffeflion of it to any 
of the rovers of thofe days , who were inclined 
to attempt a temporary fetttement in that dcfolated 
country. For feme centuries Greece even feems 
to have been altogether forgotten ; or- if remem- 
bered , was only confidered as overfpread with 
heaps of ruins , in which human induftry might 
in vain feek to trace any of thoCe venerable fcencs 

'* See Grandeur &Decadensede$RoBiaiiu, Ch. zi. 
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xecorded in ancient ftory. The talc of tbe^ traveller, b it 
"wrho talked of baving difcovered the fite of Athens, viii. 
and made his way to the remains of that ill uftrious SctEt 3. 
city, was beard at firfl with amazement, if not 
'with incredulity. The report , that amidll this 
TubbiCb of ages many veftiges of the arts of ancient 
Greece were ftili to be defcried, induced others 
to vifit this long-negletfled traA; and numbers ofit*ifit*ibT 
adventurers from dififereot countries, but efpecially •"'**'♦'" •^- 
from the Italian cities, formed eflabllQiteents on 
various parts of the Grecian coaft. 

By degrees the modern Conftantinople , now the 
capital of the TurkiQi empire, has once more 
re-affumed a dominion over the Grecian territory. 
Muftapha the fecond colonized anew feveral dif- 
trifls of it. And at this day Greece, with hetMwrnbiMtw 
adjacent iflcs, acknowledges fubjeflion to the throne '^l taZ^n 
of the Othmans. 

The prcfent Greeks appear to be a mixed race , h« freftit 
of whom few, if any, are ofthe ancient Grecian '"*'*"■■"• 
r ' lineage. Moft of them have been tranfplanted into 
this country from different parts, and at different 
periods, by thofe who were attraded by curiofity, 
or views of gain. In addition to thcfc partial 
colonizations , the Othman princes have , from their 
Rrft invafion of Greece, at different times thrown 
in a confiderable increafe of inhabitants. Thefe 
colonifts, of every defcription, the Turks only 
excepted , have I ong fince coalefced into one people , 
who, unmindful of their original cxtraftion, fecm 
to regard Greece as their parent-foil. And it is 
worthy of remark, that the Greeks of this day, 
E e 2 
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BOOR wbetber from tbe influeace of climate, or fFom 
VIII. having fallen into an early imitation of the inanr 
ScH. 3. ners , which on their arrival they found here c(lab< 
Jifiied , bear in feveral particulars a ftriking refem- 
bl^nce to the ancient inhabitants. Even now, 
inftruments of mufic are to be met with in every 
hamlet, and fong and dance are flill the delight 
of cheGrecian peafant The Boeotians are reooarked 
for credulity and ignorance. And among tbe Greeks 
of Attica , low as their ftate of literature 'no\v is, 
we find a confidcrable (hare of that vivacity and 
acutenefs, by ^thich the Athenians of ancient times 
were peculiarly diflinguinicd. More ftroogly ftiU 
does their fpeech exhibit this affinity to the Greeks 
of old , of whofe language the modern Greek is 
it manifrft corrruption. The Turks ftill retnain 
diffinguiflied from the other inhabitants , pcrfc- 
, vering with a lordly inflexibility in their national 
drcfsi language, and mode of living; in obedience 
poflibly to the law of'their Koran, but more probably 
from a contempt for the manners of a people yrhom ' 
they equally dcfpife and opprefs. 
TbfftiKBf Tbe Gofpcl was known early in Greece. Before 
eS""* '"'*'* "'•'^'^'^ ^^ '•"= ^^^ century, Athens, Corinth, 
with moft of Achaia , and many parts of Macedon , 
ThefTalonica , Beroea, Philippi, had been enligh- 
tened by the labors of the gieat Apoftle of the 
Gentiles. A fpecies of Chriftianity " Greece ftill 
retains, but fuch as would move the indignation 

*' See Syon. Voy. de la Grece; Tournefort Voyage du 
Levant, Letttciii; and Dr. Chandler's Travels into Qreece, 
<*. 88. 
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ef that excellent Apoflle", not left than did for- book 
merly the fuperftitious exccflcs of idolatrous Athens. '""• 
A number of abfurd obfervances, a paltry difplay Scflt 3- 
of the figures of faints and martyrs in their places 
of worfhip , a profound reverence for the Panagia 
or mother of God, as they flill blafphemoully ftylo 
the Bleffed Virgin, an obftinatc adherence to every 
opinion faid to have been held by their Chriftian 
anceRors, and a loquacious zeal in defending thefe 
opinions , as far as their fcanty portion of learning 
will permit them, make up nearly the whole of what 
is dignified with the name of Chriftianity by this 
ignorant and degraded people. 

,1 In the feveral arts, once the boaft of Greece , Tb< pniini 
they arc equally uninftrudedj and, for the ™oft f '**^*„'"*" 
part, feera hardly cQnfcious of the former glories 
of their country. What a Solon taught, or a The- 
midocles achieved , Athens herfelf has long fince 
peafed to remember. And thofc precious monu- 
ments of the power and wifdom of ancient days, . 
which might enrich the ciibinets of princes, are 
now fuffered to be fpurned by the infolent foot of 
the illiterate Janizary, or perhaps employed , like 
vulgar materials, in fencing an inclofure, or in 
repairing the dwelling of fomc turbaned exador. 
The cunning and intereAed Greek may fometimes 
te found to fet a high value on the fculptured 
fragment he porTeflcs ; but what tafte might be fup- 
pofed to do in another, is in him the effeiS of 
avarice ; he only feejis to enhance the price of what 
he wifhes to part with; and, from the carneftnefs 
" Se<: A(ftj of the Jlp. xvii. li. b 
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B 'o H of Iht curious traveller, he judges ;o( that which 

viii. he would otherwife want the flcill to eftimate. 

Seift. 3. Of how uncertain a tenure are even the advan- 

"™'j1)|^'j tages of human genius! Greece, famed for arts 

ihvhiiinTT af and anus , from whofe horizon beamed forth tbofe 

ninkifd. j-gyg qJ fcience, which have gradually illumined 

our European world, now (lands in need of the 

inftrudionihewaswonttogive. From thofc nations, 

whom the held moft in contempt, fbe is at this 

^ay to learn what Greece once was. And were it 

not for the teamed refearches of the defcendants 

ofthefe very barbarians, whom in her age of glory 

flie had deemed it a reproach to have numbered 

among her denizens, the fierce German, the unlet* 

tered Caledonian, the barbarous Briton, the rude 

Gaul", many of her moft highly- valued marble 

records had remained unread , and tome other nobleft 

ineroofials had been buried in oblivion. 

** It were fuperfluous, and indeed fcarq^ly poIKible, tE> 
mention here aU the illuftrioui perronages oFtJiefc nations , to 
whofe munificence and labors thefe liter ages owe the many 
inftmAive monuments we pofTefs of the achievements and arts 
of ancient days. To Britain's gloty be it however remembered, 
that among her fons ancient literature has found a greater 
number of bountifiil patrOns , than any other country has to 
boalt of; and that at thii very time there exifts in the midtl 
of hcrafociety ofpecfons, not lefs didinguifhed by their tafte 
' and public fpitit , than by their opulence and noble birth , 
( The Diletta-iti ) who are employed in the generooi plan of 
animating the ftudies and promotingiheinftirmaiiinofthe rifing 
generation. See Chandler's Travels, and the Ionian AntiquiC.es, 
for which we aie indebted to this refpeiftable Society. 
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